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Art. 1. — The New Gospel of Rationalism. 


Institutiones Theologia Christiane Dogmatice: Seripsit Jou. Ava. 
Lup. WrascuEiper. Editio Octava: Lipsiw, 1844, 

Das Leben Jesu. Kritisch bearbeitet von Dr, Davip FRrepERion 
Srravuss. 4te Auflage. Tiibingen, 1840, 

Recent Inquiries in Theology: By eminent English Churchmen; 
being “ Essays and Reviews.” Second American Edition. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Rev. F. H. Hzpcz, D. D. Boston, 1861. 


The existence of the Kingdom of Christ upon earth involves a 
constant strife with the spirit and practice of this world. For 
it is only by encroachments of the former upon the domain of 
the latter that a Church can be founded; and hence the verifi- 
cation of our Lord’s declaration, that he came not to bring peace, 
but a sword. The principles of holiness and sin being in direct 
antagonism, they can never exist in harmony side by side; but 
must work out their essential natures in open hostility to each 
other. This is equally true whether contemplated in thé life of 
the believer or in the visible Church of the Redeemer ; for there 
is no difference, except numerically, between the two, and the 
nature of the foes with which they have to contend. The Chris- 
» tian life is empbatically a warfare; continuous, unyielding and 

deadly, until, at the end of + probation, his captain enables 

VOL. I.—No. 3. 
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him to sing the pean —It is finished. For the corrupt nature 
we inherit must be subdued, and this never yields while any 
strength remains; and a wicked world around, incited by the 
spirit of all evil, continually renews the attack even after domes- 
tit foes are vanquished. So in the life of the Charch.” We are 
te expect that same spirit of enmity and intolerance; for the 
adversary of Christ’s Kingdom will never cease his machinations 
until in the latter day glory he shall be put under the mighty 
Conqueror’s feet, and the Church militant becomes triumphant. 
Hence, we are not taken unawares by this hostility; it is what 
the Lord foretold; it is what we must expect from the essential 
strife between holiness and sin; as well as what daily experience 
confirms in fact. 

Nor are we to expect any consistent line of attack to be pur- 
sued; but as the Church foils her adversaries in one way this 
will be abandoned, and 4 new method resorted to, that vulnerable 
points may be discovered. Accordingly we see that the hostility 
of the devil assumes various forms, and frequently diametrically 
opposite. At one time it is persecution from the temporal power; 
at another the meretricious seductions of earthly glory, when 
Babylon sits as a harlot in guilty splendor and allures the un- 
wary to her unholy embraces. For example: At thefounding of 
the apostolic Church, heathenism, stirred up by a pharisaical 
Judaism, incited the Roman Government to a bloody persecu- 
tion; but soon the Kingdom of Christ became established so 
firmly that it was impossible by this method to exterminate or 
even to weaken it; for violence only strengthened the people of 
God in the faith. Again the tactics are varied, and now the 
kingdoms of the earth are offered by Satan to the Church, pro- 
vided she will abase herself before her enemy; and this tempta- 
tion proved far more destructive than direct opposition. For the 
simplicity of the true faith was buried under the pomp of a 
gorgeous ritual, and the power of a divine principle exchanged 
for the traditions of men; until there was little left but the form, 
since the power of godliness was denied. But when the mighty 
spirits of the Reformation awoke the Church by the clarion notes 
of a pure gospel, she again shook herself as a warrior, and put- 
ting on the beautiful garments of justification by faith in a per- 
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sonal Saviour, she stood up once again as a conqueror. Still she 
had no rest, because her vocation is strife and toil while on 
earth. The same spirit of enmity displays itself, now within and 
now without, ever vexing and persecuting the followers of 
Christ. Thus, there is a constant recurrence to old methods of 
attack, as well as application of new ones; for while the enemies 
are baffled completely on one tack, this will be disused until the 
Church is unprepared from its omission, when there is a renewal, 
and old objections are brought forward with all the confidence 
of unanswered arguments, though they had before been satisfac- 
torily silenced. So that while Satan doubtless suggests new 
devices to his emissaries, yet the chief weapons of attack are 
exhibited in a kind of ever-revolving circle; and special phases 
of hostility to the faith of Jesus become conspicuous in each age, 
and concentrate the powers of evil in their application. 

The point of attack in the present age is from within. The 
Saviour says the enemies of a man are of his own household, and 
never, apparently, was this more applicable than at the present 
time. Before, there have been bold blasphemers who openly 
attacked the truth of the Christian religion; but while bad enough 
they had at least this recommendation of their honesty, that they 
did not pretend so much as to be friends or apologists for the 
claims of revelation. They were open in their hostility, and 
avowed their determination to sap its foundations ; so that no one 
at least was lured by their arguments, as by a pretended friend 
of that which he attacked. But during the last three quarters 
of a century, the Christian world has contemplated the strange 
spectacle of men holding the highest positions of honor and emol- 
ument in the bosom of the Church, eating as a canker into the 
very vitals of the body they were sworn to protect, and shame- 
lessly sucking the breasts of that mother which nurtured them, 
while endeavoring with parricidal hand to deal her a death blow. 
We have seen this exhibited in the great defection of Rational- 
ism in Germany, Broad Church liberalism in Britain, and Arian 
heresy of New England. This movement is characterized by 
denial of all that is essential in Christian faith, veiled under the 
specious garb of appeal to human reason as a criterion. It is an 
ingenious species of tumbling in the domain of mysticism, from 
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the basis of a narrow philosophy. As it has none of the linea- 
ments of that system of faith once delivered to the saints, and 
constantly appeals to reason and science, it may not inaptly be 
termed the ew Gospel of Rationalism. In the present paper it 
will be the attempt to show the essential nature of this species 
of Infidelity; answer some of its leading arguments; and exhibit 
the monstrous inconsistency of its advocates, whose bare-faced 
effrontery enables them still to hold on to their positions in the 
Church. 
We maintain that this Gospel is, 

Irrational in its principles ; 

Impious in its claims; 

False in its interpretation of Holy Writ; 

Abandoned in its morality. 
These charges we propose to prove by six specifications, which 
are all involved in the claim formally or tacitly assumed by the 

champions of Rationalism. The first of these specifications 
L is, A positive denial of miraculous power, and conse- 

quently the attempt to bound the operations of Omnipo- 
tence by human experience. We might with propriety call this 
system of doctrine the Gospel of Human Nature ; for it pretends to 
emancipate man from all the shackles of intellectual and moral 
bondage, so as to leave him free to follow the dictates of his own 
reason. But, whatever be its true character, it is unquestionably 
another Gospel than that which Paul preached ; and whether true 
or false, cannot be mistaken for that which depends for its support 
on the Revelation of God. For it involves a denial of all that is 
essential in that Revelation as comprehended by the defenders 
ef Christianity and exhibited in the life of the believer. 

One of the prominent dogmas of this school of Infidels is the 
impossibility of miracles. This is urged with the more vehem- 
ence, because if it can be successfully maintained, it renders all 
the subsequent steps for invalidating the Christian faith compara- 
tively easy. Indeed, if it can be shown that miracles are im- 
possible, then all Revelation is false; for its very condition and 
existence is thereby denied. If there is no miraculous interfer- 
ence, we cannot possibly know the mind of God touching our 
race; nay more, we have no reliable knowledge of a God at all; 
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since without direct communication from Him we can know 
nothing more than is revealed in external phenomena; which, to 
say the least, leaves out all testimony touching our relatiors to 
Him. Nowhere is the unfair dealing of Rationalists more forci- 
bly exhibited than in the treatment of this subject. Instead of 
following the dictation of their boasted principle of reason, at the 
first step they embrace the absurdity of assuming the very point 
in dispute. In every argument from such sources which it has 
been our misfortune to see,the operation is based upon the a 
priort grounds that a miracle, being contrary to the order of 
Nature, cannot occur. Here let us reflect on what is meant by 
the order of Nature. Is it our preconceived opinions of the 
manner a world is to be governed physically and morally ; or is 
it a regimen which must be deduced from a collation of all the 
facts of universal history? Clearly it is illogical for us to say 
how the world is to be governed, except in so far as the concur- 
rent testimony of all ages enables us to catch glimpses of a sys- 
tematic procedure. This result must rest on human testimony ; 
and here the Rationalist unblushingly ignores the fact that 
miracles are on record, well attested by honest, disinterested, and, 
if more were necessary, by hostile witnesses. So that this po- 
sition assumed by Hume and his followers is utterly groundless, 
because directly contrary to the facts in the case. Here is the 
argument: Miracles are contrary to the order of Nature. But 
the order of Nature is uniform; ergo, Miracles are impossible ! 
How strange that so acute a philosopher did not at once see the 
fallacy of his position! for he maintained that our knowledge of 
uniformity in the physical world depended on human testimony ; 
and then assumed that miracles are false because contradictory 
to this: that is, Human testimony is false because it attests 
miracles; the course of Nature is uniform because it is attested 
to be so by human experience ; so that what proves the one to 
be true, proves the other to be false. This is a fallacy so glaring, 
and is reiterated with an effrontery so scandalous, that nothing 
but a determination to shut the eyes to all the light of reason 
urged on by a depraved heart, can account for in any manner. 
But again: We utterly deny that human testimony is against 
miracles, even putting out of the question those recorded in 
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Divine Revelation. There is no fact more evident in the world’s 
history than that the Divinity is believed to have held intercourse 
supernaturally with the human race. Deep down in the con- 
sciousness of humanity is the conviction founded upon tradition 
among all nations that God visits the children of men and man- 
ifests himself by the suspension of the material laws, How this 
conviction arose, whether by a common manifestation of himself 
to all the tribes of earth; or whether only through the channels 
mentioned in the revealed Word, it is not our business now to 
inquire. We fully believe the latter view; but what we wish to 
call attention to is the fact that such conviction exists, and ever 
has existed; so that if the voice of human nature when uttered 
by the consciousness of the species is worth anything in attest- 
ing the course of the natural world, then no fact can be more 
triumphantly established than that Divine Providence has sus- 
pended the ordinary workings of the cosmical system to prove 
his interest in the sons of men. Much is said about the coneur- 
rent testimony of the human race as being sufficient to establish 
any truth; because the response of mankind must be adequate 
to prove any fact which relates to the moral and intellectual 
wants of those who thus respond. Whatever value may be at- 
tached to this, one thing is certain, it is the argument adduced 
by infidels in support of their system; and is at least fair to be 
used in reasoning with them. 

Another fact is wholly ignored by these boasted advocates of 
reason, to wit: If a Revelation be made at all, the only condi- 
tion of its possibility is by the intervention of miracles. Hence, 
the case is put thus: There can be no Revelation because the 
miracles which attest it cannot rationally be true; and there 
cannot be a revelation without miracles, because nothing else is 
competent to accredit it: consequently there can be no Revela- 
tion. This is reasoning in a circle, assuming one position to 
prove another, and then, as if the second was established, return- 
ing to make good the first. 

Let us, however, consider the nature of a miracle. From the 
meaning of the word we perceive that something wonderful, and 
therefore out of the usual order of things as known to us, is in- 
tended. The action may be natural enough, quite in accordance 
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with the course of Providence, but simply unknown to or seldom 
seen by us, If we saw the same thing take place. often, 
how strange soever it first appeared, it would cease’ te seem 
miraculous to us, and would be placed in the eategory of ‘ordi- 
nary phenomena, So that we cannot take it upon’ ourselves to 
say whether a certain action is strange in itself or not; it ig 
merely strange to us, and may, for oyght we know, be normal, 
and only one link of a long chain of sequences of which the rest 
is hidden from our sight. Nor does a miracle involve an absurd- 
ity or contradiction. The same power which carries on any of 
the simplest operations of nature is quite adequate to the pro- 
duction of those unusual effects, which we merely from their in- 
frequency denominate miracles. The contrary view limits the 
power of God, and prescribes the method of Divine Government 
by the dictates of a reckless philosophy. Truly, he that framed 
the law can, for reasons satisfactory to himself, suspend its 
operation, were that necessary for great moral interests ; but, in 
fact, miracles are more rationally considered as parts of that 
complete system, unseen, perhaps, to us in all its workings, but 
consonant with the final purpose of creation, 

The effort to rob the Christian faith of this evidence is also a 
blow at particular Divine Providence, It is vain to talk of the 
operations of Natural Jaws, as though they had any power to 
act. The law itself effects nothing, but is only the expression of 
the modes of action which are observable in the world. Laws 
effect nothing at all per se, because they are neither active nor 
regulative potentially, but the norm according to which a secret 
power displays its activity. The grandiloquent language res- 
pecting the working of natural laws in the sense they are referred 
to by rationalistic philosophers, is sheer nonsense. As well say 
that the statute books ruled the state, or that common law di- 
rected the polity of the civilized world. There are forees back 
of these which are the real governors. The moral sense of right 
and wrong represented in the person of the magistrate as the 
head of a people, is that which rules the state. Without this, 
what could statutes do? So without the efficiency of Providence 
what could Natural law do? Rather where would any such reg- 
ulations be found? The effect is put for the cause, and thus the 
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aim of infidelity to eliminate God from the universe becomes 
manifest. The absurdity of perpetual motion in mechanics is no 
greater than the assumption that the powers of nature are self- 
sustaining. Every movement of matter requires the application 
of force, and the moment that force is withdrawn the motion 
tends to cease. So the generation of plants, the growth of veg- 
etation, and the progress of animal life, involve a constant in- 
tervention of energy to carry on the process. It is the nature 
of matter to be inert, and it only moves as it is moved: much 
less has it a tendency to generate vitality. The idea, then, of 
spontaneous generation, involves such an absurdity that if ex- 
pressed in the language of practical life would entitle its advocate 
to the straight jacket of the asylum. For if we assume geologi- 
cal periods of any length whatever, this only removes the diffi- 
culty to a greater distance. The question to be settled is, 
whether nothing can produce something; whether effects arise 
without causes ; life and activity from inanition ; or intelligence 
springs up spontaneously. If this be the case, then all our sys- 
tems of science rest on a false basis, and there is nothing true 
either in their theory or application: so that all the results of 
human experience are unsettled. But it is only by relegating that 
which is plain to the domain of the obscure, that the inherent folly 
of this procedure escapes. These cuttle fishes hide behind the dark 
illimitable periods which they assume, and claim as conceded 
facts those monstrous doctrines which are abhorrent to common 
sense; because, forsooth, the times are so long that almost any- 
thing may have taken place in them. 

If we admit the existence of God the creation is conceivable ; 
but if not, then we can in no wise account for the so-called 
operations of nature. Moreover, the being of a First Cause in- 
volves the necessity of independent action, both in the beginning 
and throughout all the subsequent developments of actualized 
power. We can no more prescribe the manner of his action 
than control our own creation. Neither are we competent to say 
whether this or that course of action is agreeable to the course 
of Providence, for all that we can do is to observe facts and draw 
é posteriori conclusions from them. In our little sphere we can 
write a history ; but if we go beyond the records of revelation 
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and experience we compose romance, and attribute to it more 
importance than to that which God has written in the book of 
Nature as interpreted by the Word of Life. In a word, we place 
our own judgment higher than the wisdom of God, and the 
powers of the created world both independent and more efficient 
than their Creator. 
IL. In any reasonable conception of a revelation from God 
we must naturally expect difficulties beyond our understand- 
ing. For did nothing exist which we are not competent to attain 
by our own unaided effort, then the need of revelation would not 
exist. Faith, then, is necessary to its very idea; so that if we 
make our understandings the measure thereof we at once supersede 
its necessity. The only consistent position to be taken by those 
who distrust revelation because of its difficulties, is that the thing is 
impossible. But while this is, doubtless, the ulterior object aimed 
at, there are few skeptics of the Rationalistic school who have 
the boldness to avow openly their sentiments. Hence, while pro- 
fessing a certain respect for the Divine Word, they are perpetu- 
ally casting doubt and uncertainty on its record. Says Dr. 
Williams, page 92: 


“ Again: on the side of external criticism, we find the evidences 
of our canonical books, and of the patristic authors nearest to them, 
are sufficient to prove illustration in outward act of principles perpetu- 
ally true, but not adequate to guarantee narratives inherently incredi- 
ble or precepts evidently wrong. Hence, we are obliged to assume in 
ourselves a verifying faculty, not unlike the discretion which a math- 
ematician would use in weighing a treatise on geometry, or the libegty 
which a musician would reserve in reporting a law of harmony... . It 
is not our part to dictate to Almighty God, that he ought to have spared 
us this strain upon our consciences ; nor, in giving us through his Son 
a deeper revelation of his own presence, was he bound to accompany 
his gift by a special form of record.” 


Forgetful of the real nature and claim of a book bearing the 
credentials of Divinity, it must be submitted to the tortures of 
criticism like any other book ; which is no more than begging the 
question. If the Bible be from God, it is more than human com- 
position, and must be treated with corresponding respect. If 
not, then it has no claim upon us whatever, and should not be 
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treated with any deference, because its claims are in that case 
false, and its objects must be wrong. Again, Wegscheider, § 12, 
lays down this fundamental principle for his system : 


“ Quod vero ad summi numinis ideam attiaet recte informandam, 
persuasio de supernaturali et miraculosa eademque immediata Dei 
revelatione conciliari nequit cum idea Dei wterni, semper sibi con- 
stantis, omnipotentis, omniscii et sapientissimi, cujus virtute per 
omnem geternitatem actuosa consiliisque optimis optime accommodata 
fieri, ut et sit et conservetur tota verum natura, recte docemus.” 


But the effort to found a system of religion on such a basis as 
that the Bible is to be interpreted exclusively on rationalistic prin- 
ciples, and that every thing contrary to our preconceived idea of 
what a revelation should be, is suicidal to its own attempts. If ra- 
tionalism is a procrustean bed, and every thing not corresponding 
precisely to its dimensions must be reduced to its measure or lop- 
ped off, then Revelation is not the standard of reason in regard to 
divine thitigs, but reason that of Revelation ; which at once cuts up 
by the roots all the Christian’s hope. If we eliminate the miracu- 
lous from God’s doings in the world, and all that is inexplicable 
in the knowledge he gives us of himself in the plan of Grace, 
there remains no room for the display of his power or the man- 
ifestations of his wisdom, Vain is it for the rationalist to demur 
against this sweeping conclusion ; for no other one is legitimately 
possible from his own premises. Yet we see this cropping out 
of the system in all the books referred to at the head of this 
article. Scripture infallibility is attacked by every conceivable 
method; but which may be chiefly for convenience referred to 
the following three heads. In the first place, the corrupt state 
of the text is a favorite ground of objection. But is this corrupt 
condition of the written Word as great as it is assumed? What 
do the inaccuracies which are heralded in triumph before the 
world amount to? Do they if all admitted to their fullest extent 
invalidate a single article of faith? This has never been shown 
by any objector; but, on the contrary, they are so insignificint 
that it makes no possible difference to the believer whether we 
take the received text, or those of Lachmann, Scholz, and Theile. 
For the variations are insignificant, consisting chiefly in differ- 
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ences of pointing, orthography, the omission of a word occasion- 
ally ; and sometimes the apparent interpolation of a short sen- 
tence. The labors of critics are often quite unintentionally 
verifying the general accuracy of the written Word, and every 
new revision by competent scholars does but confirm this more 
and more. The publication of ancient versions, the discovery 
of old manuscripts, exhibit the same concurrence in all that is 
necessary to constitute the Divine Word an infallible code of 
faith and morals, so far as this depends on the purity of the 
text. The efforts made by the enemies of our faith would be 
considered contemptible if applied to any other book. Suppose, 
for example, that the doctrines of formal logic as taught by 
Aristotle, or the statements of Thucydides were to be impugned, 
because some variations had crept into the text, who is there of 
these cavillers that would not exclaim against the folly and falsity 
of this proceeding? Yet in the case of these treatises, or any 
other remains of ancient literature, there are far greater discrepan- 
cies in the text than in Holy Writ —differences which frequently 
do change the sense in important matters. No one thinks, how- 
ever, of assailing their general accuracy ; but rather accounts for 
the differences on obvious principles, which leave the character of 
the book and its author unscathed. 

Another favorite objection is the alleged discrepancy between 
Revelation and the results of science. This objection ought to be - 
silenced for ever by the obvious truth, that the purpose of a su- 
pernatural communication to man was not intended to teach him 
those things which he can by his own powers discover; but to 
instruct him in his moral obligations and his relations as a 
creature dependent on God. No system of science is pretended 
to be taught ; and whatever allusions are incidentally made, are 
suited to the times and notions of the people addressed. This is 
necessary for two reasons. If a revelation was made which did 
not refer to natural phenomena as apparent to the senses, then 
it must be either incomprehensible to those addressed; or else 
rejected as false because denying their testimony. And if science 
be taught at all formally, then it must be in its absolute truth; 
which would anticipate all discovery, and render unnecessary the 
exercise of human ingenuity in the natural progress of scientific 
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research. But it is a matter well worthy the attention of skep- 
tics and rationalists that the farther progress of science does not 
falsify any of the incidental allusions of Scripture, (and this is 
all that can be required, considering the domain of each, ) but 
rather confirms them. No scholar deserving the name can pretend 
that the results of geological inquiry touching the age of the 
world are in opposition to the Mosaic cosmogony. This could be 
done only by showing that the term day as used in Genesis cor- 
responds with the astronomical period of twenty-four hours. But 
any orientalist knows that this term, both in Hebrew and all its 
cognate languages, signifies either a period of time without any 
reference to its duration; a particular juncture corrresponding 
with the Greek xazpo¢; or the civil day. To confine this word 
to the strict scientific meaning throughout the literature of these 
languages would be to render their statements absurd and non- 
sensical in multitudes of passages. Why then fetter the first 
chapter of Genesis by this signification? Surely a witness is 
not to be found to utter what he does not intend, and then to be 
condemned because his testimony is false; or because his plain 
statements are chosen to be understood in a sense which he 
neither warrants, nor is consonant with the general tenor of his 
deposition. 

But again: It is altogether unfair to try the Scripture in the 
crucible of science, for the simple reason that the latter is only 
relative, while the former, if true, is absolute. Of what period of 
the world, for example, are we to take the deductions of science 
and say that Scripture does not agree with them, and therefore 
it cannot be true? Admitting this to be done a thousand years 
ago, the comparison, in consequence of the progress of scientific 
knowledge, must needs be renewed now ; and if agreement existed 
in one period it could not at the other. Until, therefore, science 
has come to perfection, the comparison cannot in justice be made; 
and the triumphant shout of infidelity in one age at apparent 
discrepancies, confutes its own falsity in another. 

Still farther: It is asserted that there are mistakes in history 
proven to be such by contemporary records. Perhaps no field 
of unbelief has been scanned more closely than this; for here 
seems an opportunity for tangible arguments to disprove the 
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Scripture records. Hence ancient inscriptions, while imperfectly 
understood, were appealed to, and apparent discrepancies carefully 
collected and employed without stint by scoffers and semi-infi- 
dels; but this stirred up a spirit of inquiry among the defenders 
of the faith. This led to the triumphant refutations of Lardner 
and Paley; the former of whom collected the historical evidence, 
and the latter stated the results in logical form, which arrested 
for a time the audacity of all opponents. But again in our own 
day, we have seen the attack renewed by reference to the mon- 
uments of Egypt and Assyria, which has been met by the labors 
of Rawlinson, putting to silence for a time the unscrupulous 
maligners of our faith. The whole procedure of those who deny 
the historic truth of the Bible is characterized by their usual un- 
fairness ; for we are required to doubt or disbelieve every thing 
not confirmed by contemporary evidence; a process which, from 
the paucity of records yet discovered, is utterly impossible. All 
that can in fairness be expected in the present advancement of 
monumental decyphering, is that there be no contradiction be- 
tween the Divine record and those historic testimonies which are 
known to be true; for where there is a difference of statement we 
must determine the monument to be true before we can affirm the 
Bible to be false. Hence, then, even granting no preéminence to 
the statements of Revelation, all must admit a balancing of prob- 
abilities before we can say authoritatively that it is untrustwor- 
thy. Yet the moment an apparent discord is observed, it is at 
once asserted that the monument overthrows the testimony of 
Revelation, though subsequent investigations have proved the 
entire harmony in all cases where the opportunity has been had 

for verification. 
ITI. In the efforts of Rationalists it is everywhere manifest 

that they do not hesitate to go contrary to the obvious 
meaning and intent of the sacred writers. Nothing is more clear 
than that the prophets and apostles intended their statements 
where matters of fact are narrated, as the plain literal truth. For 
example, when Isaiah predicts the captivity; or when the Evan- 
gelists mention the murder of the children by Herod, or Christ’s 
walking on the water; the statements are to be taken in their 
obvious import, unless we can prove them to be false. So that 
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here again Rationalism is in direct opposition to the spirit and 
claims of Revelation. The latter appeals to the supernatural 
power of prophecy or the working of miracles in attestation of 
the truths it affirms; while the former says all must be explained 
as history of subsequent events, or as the results of the ordinary 
workings of Nature. Which then must we admit? for both can- 
not be true; and there is no middle course, no higher unity in 
which both can be comprehended. The special pleading of 
Strauss by which he eliminates well nigh all the life of Christ, 
if adopted as true, exhibits the writers of the New Testament as 
the most corrupt and false chroniclers of all time ; for it is per- 
fectly clear that they spoke and wrote in the manner of those 
who believed what they asserted. If, however, we take refuge 
behind the supposition that the Gospels and Epistles are not the 
genuine productions of those whose names they bear, the difficul- 
ty yet remains in full force. These writings had some authors, 
whether they appeared contemporaneously with the recorded 
events, or were the slow growth of centuries; and whoever their 
composers were, they wrote in the name or by the pretended 
authority of the persons whose credentials they have ; and hence, 
if not the real persons, they have this double guilt of assuming 
an untrue character, and uttering as true that which they knew 
to be false. There is a still farther consideration. However 
much the writers of the Bible were, on rationalistic grounds, 
either false or deceived; if this were all, then might we consider 
the consequences as being less injurious, and the errors, if wicked 
in intent, yet not pernicious. But the writers knew that they 
would be believed, and therefore deceived consciously, What 
consequences does this monstrous view lead to? When Christ 
raised the widow's son, he practiced jugglery before the eyes of 
a simple-minded, believing crowd. In their sincerity they ac- 
tually believed that he did raise the young man; but according 
to our rationalistic guides he did not. His declaration to the 
sorrowing mother, Weep not, and his authoritative command to 
the dead to arise, are solemn mockery. At the resurreetion of 
Lazarus, the discourse with the sisters concerning his own divine 
power, and corroborated by the miracle, are consciously decep- 
tive. The mind revolts in horror from such a view ; for it makes 
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the Saviour of sinners a conscious and wilful deceiver touching 
matters of the greatest possible interest to those who confided im- 
plicitly in him. But how can we expect Jesus Christ to be any 
other than a deceiver, if we aceept the account which Strauss 
gives of the miraculous birth? Life of Jesus, Eng. Trans. § 29: 


“ Tf, says Gabler in his review of the Commentary of Paulus, we 
must felinquish the supernatural origin of Jesus, in order to escape 
the ridicule of our contemporaries, and if, on the other hand, the nat- 
ural explanation leads to conclusions not only extravagant but revolt- 
ing; the adoption of the mythus, by which all their difficalties are ob- 
viated, is to be preferred. In the world of mythology many great 
men had extraordinary births, and were sons of the gods. Jesus him- 
self spoke of his heavenly origin, and called God his father ; besides, 
his title as Messiah was—Son of God. From Matthew i: 22, it is 
further evident that the passage of Isaiah vii : 14 was referred to Jesus 
by the early Christian Church. In conformity with this passage the 
belief prevailed that Jesus as the Messiah should be born of a virgin 
by means of divine agency; it was therefore taken for granted that 
what was to be, actually did occur; and thus originated a philosophi- 
cal ( dogmatical ) mythus concerning the birth of Jesus. But accord- 
ing to historical truth Jesas was the offspring of an ordinary marriage 
between Joseph and Mary.” 


This must have been known by Strauss to be false, since no 
trustworthy record has ever asserted it; but all, on the contrary, 
have held that the Lord was not the offspring of Joseph, and all 
the revolting consequences must follow which can on any blas- 
phemous supposition ; how much soever the author tries to hide 
behind his mythical cloud. Hear him again, in the same section : 


“ This natural disposition to understand the Messianic title Son of 
God more and more literally, was fostered by the expression in the 
Psalms ii: 7, Thou art my Son; this day have I begotten thee, inter- 
preted of the Messiah ; words which can scarcely fail to suggest a 
physical relation ; it was also nurtured by the prophecy of Isaiah res- 
pecting the virgin who should be with child, which it appears was 
applied to the Messiah ; as were so many other prophecies of which 
the immediate signification had become obscure. This application 
may be seen in the Greek word chosen by the Septuagint, xapdévos a pure 
unspotted virgin, whereas by Aquila and other Greek translators the 
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word »éavs is used. Thus did the notions Son of God and a son of a 
virgin complete one another, till at last the divine agency was substi- 
tuted for human paternal pertisipation. “ 


This extract speaks for itself. Under the cover of a specious 
exterior, there is all the unfair dealing with the plain intent of 
Scripture, the reckless disregard of christian sensibility, and the 
malignant scoffing, of the Age of Reason. If the Christ of the 
Bible can be shown to be such as delineated in Strauss’ account 
of his origin, every man must turn from him as the chief of im- 
postors. Nothing could equal the baseness of such a deceiver, 
except the effort of those who prostrate their lives to ‘the task 

of taking away all the Christian’s hope. 
IV. Now when the Bible has been levelled to the position 

of an ordinary book, or rather, we should say, relegated 
to the domain of myth and conscious falsehood, it is not strange 
that little confidence is placed in the essentials of religion. 
Hence, we see the constant tendency to ignore all the positive 
and characteristic teachings of our faith, either by denying their 
obvious meaning, or by obliterating their distinctive features until 
they are degraded to the level of heathen morality. Of course, 
according to these teachers, Christ performed no miracles and 
was not the Son of God; and therefore, no faith can be placed 
in him as a personal Saviour. If he taught conscious falsehood 
or was deceived in matters of sense, no reliance can be placed 
in his moral teachings. The same also follows from the view 
that his doctrines are to be understood wholly in a rationalistic 
sense; for the evident design of revelation is that they are to be 
taken in a special spiritual meaning which can only be obtained 
by Divine illumination. The natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God; for they are foolishness unto him; 
neither can he know them for they are spiritually discerned. To 
this, the pure Rationalism of Wegscheider, the courtly phraseol- 
ogy of Oxford free-thinkers, and the bold scoffing and universal 
doubt of Strauss, are all directly opposed. Accordingly, they 
fritter the Atonement away until it is only the suffering of 4 
martyr testifying to the truths of universal morality; but which 
becomes, if the principles assumed be true, the death of a false 
prophet, who lived the life of a deceiver and died justly under 
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the Jewish law. For the rationalist and Pilate are at one; be- 
cause, though they can find no fault in his moral life, yet they 
both must yield to the Jews ; since the Lord claimed to be divine, 
who, unless he was, deceived the people, and deserved the pun- 
ishment. It is vain to deny this consequence; for certainly the 
Lord and his apostles well knew the impressions they made on 
their hearers and followers, which is unpardonable unless they 
were the very characters and endowed with the gifts they 
claimed. The attempt to call these claims and the acceptance 
of the homage rendered by the people, a harmless deception, the 
end justifying the means, is nothing but the shameless morality 
of the Jesuits; and when assumed even in the mildest form must 
destroy all confidence in the person and work of the Messiah. 
Again, the work of Regeneration is so mutilated, that it can- 
not be recognized as the doctrine of Scripture. It is held to be 
merely a subjective determination to amend the life, followed by 
the forsaking of outward acts of immorality, but having no foun- 
dation in the work of God’s Spirit. The advocates of the New 
Gospel wax eloquent in dissertations on the beauty of virtue and 
the moral fitness of things. One would think that they were in 
raptures over Seneca or Zerdusht; for certainly their views of 
holiness have not the slightest resemblance to the new birth so 
clearly and repeatedly taught in the Word of God. The millen- 
nium holiness is merely the combined result of the world’s edu- 
cation in successive ages; to which Greek, Roman, Hindoo, and 
Parsee morality have contributed, alike with the doctrines and 
example of the Saviour of men. Man never is born again, be- 
cause he has never become dead in sin. There is no need for 
an entire change to be wrought by the Spirit of God, since man 
possesses still enough of inward goodness to save himself without 
the help of a new-creating spirit. Justification by Faith is thus 
summarily disposed of: ‘“‘ Why may not justification by faith have 
meant the peace of mind, or sense of Divine approval, which 
comes to trust in a righteous God, rather than a fiction of merit 
by transfer?” p. 90. So we might go on with the doctrine of 
the Resurrection, and show that authors of the New Gospel doubt 
the rising of our Lord; and consequently, if this truth be inval- 
idated, we have no assurance of quickening from the dead and 
VOL. I.—No. 3, 2 
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of future life at all, since our hopes of this rest upon the asser- 
tions of the Lord Jesus and his own triumph over the powers of 
the grave. True, we have vague generalities about all, both 
good and bad, “being brought back to the bosom of the Univer- 
sal Father,” and there to enjoy eternal bliss; but this dogma as 
stated by the Essayists might equally well be deduced from the 
Shasters by the Brahmin who adopts the crudest Pantheism. So 
that it is impossible to say where this destructive process would 
cease, and what we would have left as the residuum after Scrip- 
tute is tried in the crucible of scientific theology such as ration- 

alistic divines advocate and employ. 
Vv. There is something equally characteristic and unfair in 

the attacks of skeptics in the constant reiteration of stale 
falsehoods, and the vamping of objections as new, which have 
been silenced for the hundredth time. Direct falsehoods or rea- 
sonings devoid of any logical evidence, after having been ex- 
posed and put to silence, will lie in obscurity for centuries until 
they are forgotten by the Charch. Then these will be paraded 
again, the same in substance but changed a little in shape to 
conceal their snaky forms, with a great flourish of trumpets ; and 
in premature triumph the Christian religion is declared to be de- 
molished. It is curious to observe how this process has been 
going on continually since the Church had an existence. Philo, 
Porphyry, and Celsus brought to bear all that learning and in- 
genuity, urged on by the virulence of infidelity, could do; and 
in ponderous treatises collected every species of objection. Com- 
plete answers were given by Origen, Augustine, and other Fathers, 
and for ages the refutations were deemed satisfactory. Even the 
works of the skeptics were well nigh forgotten, and would have 
been quite so in many instances, but for the amber of Christian 
truth wherewith the Apologists surrounded them. Then, after 
the Reformation, when Christianity began to shake herself from 
the dust and rubbish of a corrupt formality, infidelity appeared 
again. When the Church is corrupt, infidelity sleeps; but when 
pure religion shines in her beautiful garments, her enemies awake 
to bespatter her with their slime and spit upon her with their 
venom. So we find Chubb, Woolston, and Bolingbroke renewing 
the attacks which their brethren of the early ages had begun. 
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All they had to do was to ransack the volumes containing the 
oft refuted slanders against early Christianity, to find plenty of 
objections ready furnished. It is always more easy to make an 
objection than te answer it satisfactorily, especially to those 
who do not wish to be convinced; and falsehood can outrun the 
truth, when it has every corrupt heart as a relay to give it fresh 
vigor. When these English infidels began their work, it passed 
for originality until men of erudition hunted the falsehoods 
down, when it was found that the process had been completed 
before ; but still error was just as unblushing as though her naked 
ugliness had never been exposed. France and Germany now 
borrowed from England, (ready to pay back at a convenient sea- 
son ); and by the change of translating, the same objections re- 
appeared as new on the Continent, there to be asserted as though 
never yet answered, and to expand into collossal proportions by 
the aid of a mystifying metaphysics. By dint of alliance with 
a false philosophy, piety was made to decay and a frigid formal- 
ity introduced, until irreligion grew and extended its thousand 
arms, till, like a monster cuttle-fish, it caught hold of every in- 
terest in the Church, and threatened to swallow up even the form 
of religion. But there is little, if anything, original in the Ne- 
ology of Germany. In Strauss we have a careful collection and 
exceedingly skillful disposition of the materials furnished him by 
previous writers; but scarcely a single objection which had not 
been met, or a theory which had not been exploded. The same 
may be said of the lesser lights of this system. And now we 
have this new book purporting to be “Recent inquiries in Theo- 
logy by ministers of the Church of England;” but we appeal to 
any candid reader to show us what there is recent in it. We 
verily believe that we can point out every leading idea therein 
contained, in the writings of the German rationalists of the first 
four decades of the present century. Yet here is the spectacle 
of some of the most distinguished scholars and dignitaries of the 
English Church, who in a manner seemingly unaccountable, have 
lent their aid for the destruction of that faith they are solemnly 
bound to maintain, coming forward with a joint publication pre- 
tending to be recent inquiries, when their authors do know that 
their very arguments haye been used by their brethren across the 
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channel, and have been successfully answered by Neander, Tho- 
luck and Hengstenberg, men living in their own day, and whose 
writings are well nigh every where. Never was there a more 
audacious exhibition of effrontery than by the publications of 
Strauss and these Essayists; yet they continue to issue edition 
after edition, claiming originality for that which is as old as 
skepticism, and which has been and now is still answered suc- 
cessfully wherever and whenever presented. We may specify a 
few instances. The fifty-third chapter of Isaiah has been espe- 
cially subject to assault, and the attempt made to show that 
this refers to almost anything rather than to that which it ob- 
viously does. Yet this kind of objection ought to be forever put 
to silence by the clear application which Philip the Evangelist 
makes of it, when expounding the passage to the eunuch. The 
very difficulty raised as to whom it does refer, is obviated by the 
use which Philip made of it; and this should be satisfactory to 
those who have any regard for the divine authority of the Scrip- 
ture. Yet we find it objected again and again that this cannot 
allude to the suffering Saviour; but while often met successfully, 
and especially in Hengstenberg’s Christology, still, after all, 
Bunsen and his approving reviewer Dr. Williams, reiiffirm the 
stale error with all the boldness of new discovery and the triumph 
of pretended truth. The same may be said of the twenty-second 
Psalm. There is an unmistakable reference of this, in the New 
Testament, to the sufferings of the crucifixion; and the circum- 
stances, even though described in the language of poetry, are so 
accordant with the fact, that no plain man could read the account 
in the Evangelists and this Psalm without being impressed with 
the fact that they allude to one and the same scene. But in re- 
gard to the Messianic prophecies in general, this veracious and 
candid Dr. Williams complacently says : 


“When so vast an induction on the destructive side has been gone 
through, it avails little that some passages may be doubtful — one per- 
haps in Zechariah, and one in Isaiah, capable of being made directly 
Messianic ; and a chapter, possibly, in Deuteronomy foreshadowing 
the final fall of Jerusalem. Even these few cases, the remnant of so 
much confident rhetoric, tend to melt, if they are not already melted, 
in the crucible of searching inquiry.” p. 78. 
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VI. There is still one aspect in which we view these defamerg 

of Christianity with, if possible, still greater astonishment 
and indignation — that is the fact that while, both by the sub- 
stance and spirit of their writings and the applause they receive 
from avowed infidels, they are proven to be hostile to the Chris- 
tian faith, they still hold positions of honor and profit in the 
bosom of the Church. There is something peculiarly dishonora- 
ble and hateful in the position of a traitor. An open enemy 
may be tolerated; for he has at least the position, and may have 
the reality, of honesty in his opposition. At least he has not the 
double dishonor of being an enemy while acting the pretended 
friend. Nor is the outrageous nature of this corruption lessened 
because it is so easy to hide the real purpose by vague expres- 
sions, or atone for seeming enmity by occasional declarations of 
fidelity. Hence it matters little what such authors say they mean 
when all the world besides understands them to be enemies to 
the Christian faith. Nor does an assertion of belief however 
strong counteract the poison of systematic doubt diffused through 
a whole book. So that there is in such cases no palliation what- 
ever. Let us consider the case of some of these writers. Weg- 
scheider died a few years since, and until his death was a salaried 
professor of Theology in the Lutheran University of Halle. He 
was required by the oath of office to teach in accordance with 
the doctrines of that Church whose servant he was; to defend 
those doctrines against all assaults; and to maintain them in 
their purity. Did he do this? Let his book, which consists of 
the lectures he delivered during many years to classes of theo- 
logical students, testify. There is the subversion of the funda- 
mental truths of all Christian doctrine, or the ignoring of every 
distinctive tenet of our faith; and this by whom? A man 
under oath to teach according to the doctrines of the Bible as 
understood by the Lutheran Church and expounded in her stand- 
ards; a man who lived by the emoluments of his office, and honor- 
ed because occupying a position which he, in fact, was laboring 
to render a nullity; a man who was under the most solemn vows 
to teach in conformity with the Gospel of Christ, and yet who 
did every thing in his power to bring this Gospel into contempt. 
Here is D. F. Strauss, who held office in the Chureh until the 
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people of Basle arose in their indignation, and declared that he 
should not act as professor to teach his abominable infidelity in 
their university; but who, we understand, by the peculiar law of 
that corporation continued to draw his salary, and perhaps does 
yet, though welcomed the world over by the coarsest infidels as 
a co-laborer in their cause. There are the seven Essayists aptly 
called “ Septem contra Christum,” all, except one, ministers of the 
Church of England — most of them enjoying very honorable and 
richly endowed offices therein, and yet preying upon her very 
vitals. Can there be anything more shameful than this? Can 
any man of honor among worldly men, not to say of Christian 
integrity, occupy such a position? Let us briefly consider what 
that position involves. The incumbent is sworn to support the 
doctrines of the Thirty-nine Articles, and to teach nothing con- 
trary to them. He is the accredited minister of a Church of 
evangelical faith, having a commission to proselyte men there- 
unto. He is tooked up to as the proper standard of faith and 
practice by the people committed to his charge. He is under 
solemn vows to preach Christ and him crucified; while in truth 
the doctrines of these Essayists deprive the Lord of his divin- 
ity and his cross of its glory. These authors receive their sub- 
sistence under the. sanction of the rule that the laborer is 
worthy of his hire. Now how do they fulfill these duties? They 
wound the Lord in the house of his friends. They lead men into 
darkness when it is their office to hold up before them the lamp 
of life. Can these things be true? Is it possible that any man 
ean, consistently with his own self respect, continue to hold such 
a position? Even the Westminster Review, which heartily em- 
braces their doctrines and utters a loud welcome of such material 
to the ranks of “ Liberal ” Christianity, is conscious of the false 
position they occupy, and calls upon them to shake off their 
normal allegiance. There ministerial brethren are scandalized at 
their teaching, and demand of them the vacation of situations 
they dishonor, that they may stand forth before the world in the 
true colors which their avowed opinions make evident. What 
boots it, though they in “ earnestly respectful letters” to bishops 
or their friends in hair-splitting distinctions, or the Edinburgh 
Review by a loose sophistical morality, endeavor to uphold the 
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consistency of saying one thing formally while the life dnd influ- 
ence are devoted to the denial thereof?’ Men of candor will call 
this by its right name, falsehood, however it be disguised, and 
assign the principals and their abettors théir trué position of 
infamy. But the past in the conduet of these writers may wéll 
prepare us for anything in the future. Hence, we are not sur- 
prised at the jesuitical morality which attempts a justification of 
their position and a defence of their oath of subscription, because 
they exhibit a degree of shamelessness and corruption which 
would hesitate at nothing while temporalities are in danger. Yea, 
they are greedy dogs strong of appetite, and they are shepherds that 
cannot understand; they all look to their own way, every one for his 
gain, from his quarter, The influence of such men in a Church 
must be truly deplorable, for it leaves it open to attack from 
without and within. They give a free invitation —all ye beasts 
of the field, come to devour, yea, all ye beasts in the forest. The 
German Church while under the guidance of such leaders was 
rapidly sliding into open unbelief. Many of the theological 
schools where they held sway had not a single member, either 
among the faculty or students, that was evangelical. The most 
distinguished doctors of theology ridiculed the Bible, and their 
students lived lives of drunkenness and profligacy. But this ex- 
cess was its own corrective; for it raised up a party from the 
few in the Church who had not bowed the knee to Baal; and 
now the prophets of the New Gospel are falling into merited 
contempt, being scarcely permitted longer to wear the hairy gar- 
ment to deceive. Paulus, the great commentator of this system, 
lived to see all his famed interpretations of Holy Writ abandoned, 
as outraging both common sense and decency; while he, a 
wretched foolish old man, fell into merited contempt. So we trust 
it will be in the English Church; but for the present, the influ- 
ence of the Essayists is of the most insidious character. Not 
that there is anything profound or especially shrewd in their 
writings, but their position commands a certain influence and 
exposes the Church to the scoffs of the unbelieving rabble with- 
out. But doubtless the whole will be overruled for good. Such 
@ commotion has been raised by the evangelical party that the 
matters of this book will be thorouglily sifted; and doubtless 
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other refutations will follow, and with them also more complete 
expositions of the Christian grounds of faith which have been at- 
tacked. 

We have thus endeavored to show something of the character 
of this New Faith which men have tried to substitute for the 
simplicity of the Gospel. It makes the boast of being agreeable 
to human reason and better adapted to the present state of the 
world than the antiquated creeds and doctrines of the Bible. 
Doubtless it is far more agreeable to corrupt human nature than 
the strict requirements of Evangelical doctrine; but this is far 
from being a proof of its excellency. All over the world those 
of loose belief or doubtful morality have hailed the appearance 
of these Essays with delight. There is no mistaking the Ameri- 
ean Editor’s joy in the supplication: “May this spirit which is 
now leavening the Church of England find abundant entrance 
into the churches of our land.” 

But is the system of the New Gospel of such a character as 
to commend itself to enlightened reason? Does it not, by beg- 
ging the very question at issue, outrage the fundamental dictates 
of reason? Is it not impious in pretending to prescribe the man- 
ner that God must make himself known, and constituting reason 
a criterion of Revelation, when by its nature the latter must illu- 
mine and guide the former? Does it not take away all confi- 
dence in Holy Writ, by impugning the genuineness and question- 
ing the integrity of its narrators? Does it not take from them 
all guidance of the Holy Spirit and leave them on a par with 
other erring mortals? Nay more:— Does it not accuse them 
of pandering to the corrupt views of men, and even of willfully 
deceiving those who put their trust in them? Verily it makes 
him whom the Christian recognizes as his Lord and God, no 
more than a juggler and an enthusiast, an impostor and a cheat. 
Facilis discensus Averni;—It teaches men that they can swear 
solemnly and yet be free from the binding consequences of such 
oath ; that they can be traitors and yet honorably remain in the 
camp of Israel. These censures may seem harsh, but the subject 
demands them. Good men have been outraged long enough by 
the abandoned morality of those wolves in sheep’s clothing. The 
conscience of evangelical Christendom calls upon them to leave 
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positions they have dishonored ; and we hope that the spirit of 
the English Church will be roused, and, not deterred by the false 
cry of persecution which these writers now that they are attacked 
attempt to raise, interpose with a strong arm to hurl them from 
fat benefices which they are turning into kennels from which to 
snarl with impunity at the simplicity of the Christian Religion. 
Inius et in cute, is the motto with which to pierce the flimsy 
garb wherewith they cover the naked shame of that casuistry 
which defends the consistency of their present position. 

These are some of the characteristics of that new form of 
doctrine advocated by those who extol human reason to the dis- 
paragement of the Divine Word—a species of doctrine old as 
the Church, but ever appearing under some of the protean shapes 
which lead astray while endeavoring to keep out of sight their 
radical errors. We ask, Is this the Gospel of Christ which 
teaches us that we are helpless sinners and must have an al- 
mighty Saviour or perish? Is this the doctrine to abase man 
and exalt and glorify God? The two systems have nothing in 
common, and therefore one of them must be abandoned. It 
matters not then by whom this New Gospel be advocated. Ge- 
nius, learning and position cannot commend that which the con- 
science of enlightened Christian faith rejects; nor escape the 
censure of good men and the anathema of inspiration — Though 
we, or an angel from heaven, preach any other gospel unto you 
than that which we have preached unto you, let him be accursed. 


7 
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Anr. IT. — Imputation. * 
PART I. 


Nothing can be plainer even from the discussions to which we 
have referred in the margin, than that the interests of theology 
and religion require in this age a thorough reinvestigation of the 
whole subject of Imputation; for while the truth of the doctrine 
appears to be most cheerfully conceded, there seems to be but 
little agreement as to what the doctrine really is; or what are the 
principles involved in its maintenance. In the early ages of the 
Christian Church, and before any specific error on the subject 
had developed itself into form and efficiency, the simple and ob- 
vious facts involved in the doctrine were received and acknowl- 
edged by her members — just as all the other distinguishing doc- 
trines of the Gospel had been— without any attempt at logical 
refinement, or scientific precision of statement. But when various 
forms of error had sought to obscure and even to ignore the 
truths asserted in the doctrine; and the attention of the Church 
of Christ was thus specifically called to the subject; it was not 
long ere the teachings of the Word of God in relation to this 
doctrine, as also in relation to the kindred doctrine of Justifi- 
cation by Faith alone, were fully evolved and received a clear 
and definite statement. In what we propose now to offer, our 
wish is, if possible, to prepare the way for a thorough reinves- 
tigation of the subject; regarding the necessity which calls for it 
as imperative, from the fact that grave misapprehensions are still 
entertained concerning it. The facts connected with the history 
of the doctrine itself, or its development and maintenance as 





* Published with some reference to the following tractates : 

Articles on Imputation and Original Sin, in the Biblical Repertory and Princeton 
Review for 1830 and 1838. Republished in Princeton Essays, vol. 1. 1846. 

Articles on Imputationin the Quarterly Christian Spectator (New Haven ) for 
1830, 1831. 

The Elohim Revealed, by Rev. Samuel J. Baird, D.D. 1860. 

Reviews of the Elohim Revealed in Princeton Review for April, 1860; and in the 
Southern Presbyterian Review for April, 1860. 

Dr. Baird’: Rejoinder to the Princeton Review. 1860. 

Rejoinder of the Princeton Review, Oct. 1860. 
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presented in the theology of the Reformed or Calvinistic Church; 
are clearly not understood, even by many whose utterances on 
the subject are most dogmatic and decided. 

The opening of the grand drama of the Reformation evinced 
that nearly all of its prominent actors on the side of the Protest- 
ants were not only imbued with the spirit of deep and earnest 
piety, but of learning likewise; and that they had evinced their 
high and just appreciation of its importance, by a thorough 
literary training.* They studied with intense interest the orig- 
inal languages of the Holy Scriptures; were thoroughly conver- 
sant with the different schools of philosophy and theology which 
divided the Latin Church ; and, of course, their views of mental 
philosophy and of ethics, and theim m:des of thought, of inves- 
tigation, and of argument, had been, at least to a very consider- 
able extent, directed and shaped by the masters of those schools. 
Aquinas, Duns Scotus, Hales, and other renowned doctors still 
retained all their honors and authority; and were often referred 
to as authoritative in Philosophy and Ethics, and (until Luther 
dissolved the charm,) even in matters of faith, aa is evinced, 
more or less, even by the earlier writings of the Reformers 
themselves. They could not, and did not, nor was it to be ex- 
pected that they should succeed at the outset to free themselves 
wholly from the shackles thus imposed. And their glory was not 
so much in defining and adjusting the principles of speculative 
theology ( though even here they have borne away the palm from 
all competitors ) as in unfolding and exhibiting the long-concealed 
treasures of the Word of God. Nor is any thing hazarded by 
the assertion that as interpreters of the heavenly oracles they 





* The professed theologian who affects to speak slightingly of the leading 
minds of the first generation of the Reformers, evinces only his own ignorance or 
incapacity. Among the men whom God then raised up ( to speak only of the 
theologians,)may be named Luther, Capito, Melancthon, Jonas, Calvin, Car- 
lostadt, Zuinglius, Farell, Bucer, Fagius or Reuchlin, Martyr, Bullinger, Hy- 
perius, Musculus, Pellicanus, Stapulensis, Knox, Ridley, Beza, Bertram of 
Geneva, T. Bibliander, Borrhaus, Charpentier, A. Durer, Myconius, (Zcolam- 
padius, Stancarus, Viret, Xylander, Grynsus, Brentius, the learned but abused 
Pistorius, the erratic Osiander, J. Agricola, &c,, either of whom might have 
given character to a later age. Nor was the second age much inferior, includ- 
ing such men as Ursinus, Zanchius, F. Junius, Gomarus,-Polanus, 8. Gryneus, 
Keckerman, Kuchlin, Pareus, Piscator, and others. 
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were not only immeasurably in advance of all that preceded 
them, but that they have had few equals and no superiors since ; 
as is now admitted in the intelligent schools of criticism. It was 
to the cultivation of this great province that their main attention 
was directed. 

Such being the state of the case, it were unreasonable to ex- 
pect that there should be no diversity or disagreement amongst 
them, in the terms wherein they expressed their views of those 
doctrines which from diverse stand-points they were called upon 
to assert and to defend. But they practically recognized the 
principle that substantial agreement may exist under diversity of 
statement: and we owe it to them and to ourselves to recognize 
the same principle in interpreting their writings. They, for ex- 
ample, agreed fully and entirely on the doctrine of justification 
by faith alone ; that is, as distinct from all personal or subjective 
merit or desert on the part of the justified; and held that this 
justification was by, through, or on account of the imputation 
of the merits or righteousness of Christ: though there may be 
found slight and unimportant variations in the forms of their state- 
ment of this truth, (as in the celebrated passage in Bucer, over 
which Grotius and Rivetus had their foolish controversy.) But 
the great fact itself was avowed; and none doubted it of all the 
early reformed Church. But when the later among them, along 
with their successors, attempted in more peaceful times to define 
the exact import of some of the terms employed in stating the 
doctrine, they differed somewhat; and the result was, a multitude 
of questions were started in relation to them: as for example, 
Does faith pertain to the intellect or to the will? Is the passive 
or active righteousness of Christ, or both, imputed in justifica- 
tion? (a question started by Karg of Wittemberg, about 1564.) 
And in laboring after a punctilious exactness of definition, the 
influence of their early mental training was manifested. But the 
question, whether Adam’s guilt was imputed for condemnation ; 
and whether Christ’s righteousness was imputed for justification ; 
was never litigated by them. The man who would have denied or 
disputed either the one or the other, would have been regarded 
as an enemy to the reformed faith. In all their presentations of 
Christian doctrine these great truths are found in their length 
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and breadth and fullness; and nothing but ignorance would ven- 
ture to call it in question. But with all their efforts to free 
themselves from the barbarous technicology of scholasticism, 
both in philosophy and theology, they could not change at once 
their modes of thought and forms of expression ; as may be seen 
abundantly exemplified in all their attempted refinements on the 
great and admitted facts of their own recognized theology. The 
sovereignty of God in the whole matter of human salvation was 
asserted fully and universally, just as it had been asserted by 
Augustine ; but when they attempted to refine thereon the diverse 
philosophies of the contending sects of Scholasticism were at 
length called in to assist. They indeed quoted Plato and Aris- 
totle; but often reasoned and refined with Aquinas, Duns Scotus, 
Ockham, &c. The Will of God as the foundation of moral ob- 
ligation, was made the key-note of some; while the Immutable 
Justice of God became the key-note of others: the former rea- 
soning themselves into what has since been called Supralapsari- 
anism ; and the latter into Infralapsarianiem. * And hereupon an 
embittered controversy began; which continued until the specu- 
lations of the Socinian and Remonstrant schools apprized them 
of the fact that matters of direct practical importance demanded 
their attention. A large volume might be properly devoted to 
the consideration of several points here referred to. 

The fact of Adam’s headship of the human family; and that 
all the race were federally represented by him ; to the extent, too, 
that had he obeyed the Divine mandate all his descendants would 
have been as a consequence or certain result made partakers with 
him of the happy effects of his obedience ; as all have been made 
partakers of the unhappy effects of his disobedience; is a fact 
which was universally regarded by them as fundamental in theol- 
ogy ; and the pretense of the Socinians, and of some of the earlier 
Remonstrants, that they also recognized the whole of the truth 
involved therein, by the admission that Adam represented his 
natural descendants as a parent represents his children ; and that 
Christ is truly the head of his redeemed inasmuch as he prepared 
the way for their salvation and acceptance with God; was uni- 


* Sublapsarian as the antithesis of supralapsarian, is inaccurate and contrary 
to the best usage. 
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versally denounced by the Reformed Church as an utter denial 
of the Headship both of Adam and of Christ. Their wiform 
doctrine on the subject is thus briefly and correctly stated by 
Wendeline : 


Ut secundi Adami, hoc est Christi, justitia nobis imputatur ad 
vitam : sic primi Adami injustitia nobis imputata ad mortem est. 
Hine Theologi monent, Adamum non peccasse ut personam singularem : 
sed genus humanum tanquam in stirpe et origine representasse : ideo- 
que peccatum ejus imputari universo generi humano. * 


Assuming the truth of the great scriptural doctrine of Divine 
predestination, as all both Lutheran and reformed substantially 
did at the outset, the difficulty arose to Reconcile the doctrine 
with the equally admitted truth of the responsibility of the crea- 
ture; and of his conceded accountability to God for his thoughts, 
words and actions. And the grand nodus was (as in the time 
of Augustine, ) how to explain the fall of our first parents, or 
the introduction of sin into the world, so as to maintain predes- 
tination without either making God the author of sin, or destroy- 
ing the accountability of man. Luther, in his treatise De Servo 
Arbitrio, took the highest ground, denying utterly that the crea- 
ture had freedom of will; and Melancthon accepted and endorsed 
his statements hereon. Both, subsequently, modified their views ; 
though others who had become convinced by the argument still 
retained the doctrine which it defended. In the discussions on 
Election and Reprobation, the same question, so to speak, became 
intensified, (as we shall have occasion to remark more fully here- 
after; ) and it was boldly asserted that the reprobate were created 
in order that they might be damned, and to show forth the power 
and severity of God. By far the greater part of the Church 
discarded and denouneed this doctrine as soon as a thorough dis- 
eussion of the subject had evinced its true character. Others, 
however, retained it; and some who admitted the premises sought 
to shelter themselves against the consequences of an open avowal 
of the conclusion, by taking refuge in the distinction between the 
revealed and secret purposes of God. And it was in immediate 
connection with these speculations on the accountability of man 





* Christ. Theologia. p. 248. Anno 1633. 
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that the doctrine of imputation was brought forth again for a 
more particular consideration, as will be seen presently. And 
we need hardly add that in this connection we find no little 
confusion in the discussion itself. It was universally admitted 
that the race was condemned to death for Adam’s transgression ; 
but those who maintained that creation itself was only a means 
for the purpose of carrying out the decree of election; and who 
held that sin was not the ground upon which the lost were rep- 
robated ; * excogitated in the same connection, and as an out- 
growth and utterance of the same principle, the idea that the 
imputation of sin was what has since been technically called 
antecedent and immediate, and not in consequence of inherited or 
participated guilt and depravity. Moral corruption was not the 
ground of reprobation, said they; nor was it the ground but the 
result of imputation. The argument was used in both cases, and 
is equally applicable to both. And hence it has been alleged in 
our own day, by the impugners of the doctrine of imputation and 
of the federal relation of Adam to his posterity, that the doctrine 
of imputation as originally received and taught by the Reformed 
Church involved a mysterious identity of the race with Adam, so 
that his act was their act; or, at least, a literal transfer from him 
to them of the moral turpitude of the sin by which he fell. But 
nothing can justify such a representation as this; for never did 
the Reformed Church entertain the idea of personal identification 
with Adam, or of the transfer of moral character, as in any way 
involved in the doctrine of federal headship and imputation. 

As to the terms impute and imputation, the meaning attached 
to them by the Reformed Church from the very beginning until 
now is one and uniform, even though there has been a diversity 
in the statements in which the doctrine has been formally ex- 
pressed. As to the term itself, Gomar, in his Analytical Exposi- 
tion of the Epistle to the Romans, chap. iv, remarks that: 


“ Neither the Hebrew term awn nor the Greek 20/ife0%a by which 
Paul interprets it; nor even the Latin imputare, (as is shown by the 





* “Creatio est via electionis.” Gomar. “ Decreti reprobationis causa efficiens 
non est peccatum.” “Neque wterma previsio peccati est causa decreti repro- 
bationis ; ut argumenta sequentia evineunt.” Polanus. 
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usage of good authors,) has by itself a special signification; but it 
means generaily to repute, esteem, adjudge, ascribe or attribute, whether 
it be done truly or otherwise ; nor has any place been cited either from 
the Sacred Scriptures or from approved authors of the languages 
which proves the contrary. * 


Turrettin fully sustains this : 


‘¢ Verbum imputandi quod Heb. est avr , Greecis r0yifeodae vel én- 
noysiv, bifarium posse sumi, vel proprie vel improprie. Jmpropric im- 
putari dicitur alicui, id quod fecit ipse, vel habet, qaum nimirum prop- 
terea premium vel poona illi decernitur. Ut peccatum imputari dicitur 
impiis. 2 Sam. xix: 19, &c. Proprie est eum, qui aliquid non fecit, 
habere ac si fecisset; et vicissem non imputare, est eum qui aliquid 
fecit, habere ac si non fecisset ; &c. f 


Nothing is more false than the assertion that these terms in their 
scriptural usage never mean to ascribe to an individual that which 
is not by his own personal act or demerit, his own, as any intelli- 
gent examination would evince. And even Knapp{ avers that 
theologians “for the most part will agree that the phrase, God 
imputes the sin of our progenitors to their posterity, means, that for 
the sin committed by our progenitors God punishes their de- 
scendants.” 

The doctrine as held by the ancient Jews expressed merely the 
fact that all the descendants of Adam had sinned in his person, 
and that thus man was deprived of the immortal happiness for 
which he was created, and became the heir of death. ( Compare 
Wisdom ii: 23, 24, and Sirach xxv: 32.) And this seems like- 
wise to have been the earliest view of the Latin Church, and was 
asserted and defended by Tertullian, Ambrose, Augustine, &c. 
(See the texts to which they referred in support of it, in Vossii 
Historia Pelagiana, pp. 134-276.) But that this emphatic as- 
sertion of the natural headship of Adam did, in their estimation, 
exclude or was inconsistent with the doctrine of his federal head- 
ship, is an idle dream. 

Since the Reformation different views have been entertained 
of the doctrine ; to two of which it will be proper here to refer 





* Opera, L., p. 397. Tt Opera, IL., pp. 569, 570. 
t Christian Theology. Sect. 76, p. 248. 
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before we proceed: the first of these we reject as unsupported 
and erroneous; while we regard the second as the view enter- 
tained by the Reformed Church, and as presented for our aceep- 
tance in the Word of God. 

The former of these views is thus presented by Dr. Hodge, of 
Princeton : 


“ Some hold that in virtue of a covenant entered into by God with 
Adam, not only for himself but for all his posterity, he was constitu- 
ted their head and representative. And in consequence of this relation, 
his act, (as every other of a public person acting as such,) was consid- 
ered the act of all those whom he represented. When he: sinned, 
therefore, they sinned, not actually but virtually ; when he fell, they 
fell. Hence the penalty he incurred comes on them. God regards and 
treats them as covenant-breakers, withholds from them those communi- 
cations which produced his image on the soul of Adam at his first crea- 
tion ; so that the result is destitution of righteousness and corruption 
of nature. According to this view, hereditary depravity follows as a 
penal evil from Adam's sin, and is not the ground of its imputation to 
men. This, according to our understanding of it, is essentially the old 
Calvinistic doctrine. This is our doctrine, and the doctrine of the 
standards of our Church.” * 


The other view to which we refer is described as follows by 
Dr. Hodge, though not accurately ; and it is the main design of 
all his essays on imputation to refute this view of the doctrine 
and to establish the former. His words are: 


“ Others exclude the idea of imputation of Adam's sin, but admit 
that all men derive by ordinary generation from our first parents a 
corrupt nature, which is the ground, even prior to actual transgressions, 
of their exposure to condemnation. This is essentially the view of 
Placseus, against which, as we endeavored to show, the Calvinistic 
world of his time protested, This is the view, in the main, of Stapfer, 
and in one place of Edwards. This is Dr. Dwight’s doctrine, and that 
of many others. Most of the older advocates of this opinion retained 
at least the name of imputation, but made the inherent corruption of 
men the ground of it.” + 


Without pausing here to point out the inaccuracies of this 
whole representation, ( which will be sufficiently apparent in the 


* Princeton Essays, vol. 1., pp. 167, 168. Tt Idem, p. 168. 
VoL. I.—No. 3. 8 
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course of our discussion, ) we shall presently offer a statement 
in the language of those who entertain it, of the doctrine here 
referred to. And the reader will be able from our subsequent 
citation of testimonies to determine which, of the two views here 
presented of the doctrine of imputation, has received the approval 
of the Calvinistic Church. The doctrine, as we hold it, and as 
will be seen, admits both the natural and federal headship of 
Adam, (the caput naturale and the caput morale;) and its sup- 
porters, instead of making the distinction between mediate and im- 
mediate imputation; and attempting to explicate the doctrine of 
original sin from either, (as Dr. Hodge so laboriously essays to 
do ;) eonjoin the two and maintain them to be inseparable. 

As to Placw#us—through whose name Dr. Hodge in all his 
essays above referred to, endeavors to throw the odium of heresy 
upon all who dissent from his doctrine of antecedent or immediate 
imputation, * and of whom he apparently knows nothing except 
what is detailed respecting him in De Moor and Turrettin — it 
may be proper here to observe, in passing, that “the protest of 
the Calvinistic world” against his views, however understood, is 
not to be regarded as an endorsement of the doctrine of immediate 
imputation. Dr. Hodge has strenuously labored to make the 
contrary impression; but why he has endeavored to do this is 
difficult to determine. Placeeus invented the formal distinction 
between mediate and immediate imputation; and Dr. Hodge 
has adopted it, and endeavors to explicate the doctrine of original 
sin from the stand-point thus assumed; but “ the protest of the 
Calvinistic world” was against the distinction itself as contrary to 
the approved theology of the Reformed. This Dr. Hodge could 
have learned even from the work of De Moor. A single instance, 
and all that we can here stop to adduce, will evince this to be so. 
The celebrated and learned Walch, as cited by De Moor, + after 
referring to Placeeus and explaining the import of immediate im- 


putation, adds : 


“Tilam rejecit Placwus; hanc verd, sive mediatam, admisit. tta 





* See Princeton Essays, vol. I., pp. 146, 147, 150, 168, 178, 182, 183, 195 and 
196 : and Princeton Repertory, for 1860, pp. 343, 845, 346. 
t Tom. III, Cap. 15. Sect. 32. p. 282. 
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nec ipsum Peccatum Originale, nec peccati Adamitict Imputationem in 
se spectatam ; sed certum tantum hujus modum negavit ; fuerunt tamen, 
qui ei se opponerent. .". . Nos utramque Imputationem, quam dicunt, et 
immediatam et mediatam conjungendam et admittendam esse existima- 
mus. Adamus considerandus est non tantum ut caput naturale; sed 
etiam ut caput morale sive federale. Hine et posteri ejus duplicem 
cum eo nexum habent, et naturalem et moralem. Pro hoe duplici 
nexu duplicem quoque [mputationis rationem Adamus in se continet, 
quod et Paulus Roman. v: 12, 18, 19, confirmat. Que quum ita sint, 
haud dicendum est Placeum graviter errasse, ac momentum controversice 
hujus fuisse magnum.” 


Let this suffice for the present, so far as Placzeus is coneerned. 

As to the view which Dr. Hodge assails as antagonistic to his 
immediate imputation scheme, and which he represents under the 
title of mediate imputation, we shall in order to do him full justice 
Cite it as presented by both Stapfer and Edwards, to whom he 
has referred as inculeating it. Edwards, in Part IV, chap. iii, 
of his work on Original Sin, (the “one place” referred to by 
Dr. Hodge, ) remarks as follows : 


“ The first being of an evil disposition in a child of Adam, whereby 
he is disposed to approve the sin of his first father, so far as to imply a 
full and perfect consent of heart to it, I think, is not to be looked upon 
as a consequence of the imputation of that first sin, any more than the full 
consent of Adam’s own heart in the act of sinning; which was not 
consequent on the imputation, but rather prior to it in the order of 
nature. Indeed the derivation of the evil disposition to Adam’s pos- 
terity, or rather the co-existence of the evil disposition implied in 
Adam’s first rebellion, in the root and branches, is a consequence of the 
union that the wise Author of the world has established between Adam 
and his posterity ; but not properly a consequence of the imputation of 
his sin; nay, is rather antecedent to it as it wasin Adam himself. The 
Jirst depravity of heart,and the imputation of that sin, are both the con- 
sequences of that established union ; but yet, in such order, that the evil 
disposition is first, and the charge of guilt consequent, as it was in the 
case of Adam himself.” 


In immediate connection with this passage, and in illustration 
of its meaning, he quotes largely from the Theologia Polemica 
of Stapfer; and among other extracts the following is given 
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from Tom. iv., Sect. 78, and from the note appended thereto. The 
translation is that of Edwards : 


“The imputation of Adam’s first sin consists in nothing else than 
this, that his posterity are viewed as in the same place with their father, 
and are like him. But seeing, agreeably to what we have already 
proved, God might, according to his own righteous judgment, which 
was founded on his most righteous law, give Adam a posterity that 
were like himself ; and indeed it could not be otherwise, according to 
the very laws of nature; therefore he might also in righteous judg- 
ment impute Adam’s sin to them, inasmuch as to give Adam a poster- 
ity like himself, and to impute his sin to them, is one and the same 
thing. And therefore if the former be not contrary to the divine per- 
fections, so neither is the latter.” .. . . ‘Our adversaries contend with 
us chiefly on this account, that according to our doctrine of original 
sin, such an imputation of the first sin is maintained, whereby God, 
without any regard to universal native corruption, esteems all Adam’s 
posterity as guilty, and holds them as liable to condemnation, purely 
on account of that sinful act of their first parent ; so that they without 
any respect had to to their own sin, and so, as innocent in themselves, 
are destined to eternal punishment... . J have therefore ever been careful 
to show, that they do INJURIOUSLY suppose these things to be separated 
in our doctrine which are by no means to be separated. The whole of 
the controversy they have with us about this matter, evidently arises 
from this, that they suppose the mediate and the immediate imputation 
are distinguished one from the other, not only in the manner of con- 
ception, but in reality. And so indeed they consider imputation only 
as immediate and abstractedly from the mediate ; when yet our divines 
suppose, that neither ought to be considered separately from the other : 
(cum tamen Theologi nostri neutram ab altera separandam velint. ) 
Therefore I chose not to use any such distinction, or to suppose any such 
thing, in what I have said on the subject ; but only have endeavored to 
explain the thing itself, and to reconcile it with the divine attributes. 
And therefore I have every where conjoined both these conceptions con- 
corning the imputation of the first sin as inseparable ; and judged that 
one ought never to be considered without the other : [ ut licet et hic ab 
hac distinctione abstinuerim, utramque tamen imputationem verbis 
meis involverim, nec reipsa & Theologorum nostrorum, vel ipsius etiam 
Apostoli Pauli, sententia discesserim. *] While I have been writing 





* The clause between the brackets renders the quotation continuous. 
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this note, I consulted all the systems of divinity which I have by me, that 
I might see what was the true and genwine opinion of our chief divines 
in this affair ; and I found they were of the same mind with me ; namely, 
that these two kinds of imputation are by no means to be separated, or to 
be considered abstractedly one from the other, but that one does ( neces- 
sarily ) involve the other.” 


In support of this statement he then cites largely from both 
Vitringa and Lampius, who fully sustain the representation, 
though Dr. Hodge attempts to deny it in respect to Lampius. 

If these things are so, (and that they are will be fully shown 
in the sequel, ) then Dr. Hodge has committed several grievous 
errors in his treatment of the subject. 1. He errs with Placseus 
against the whole reformed theology, by allowing the distinction 
at all. For down to the time of Placeus it never had been 
formally made or allowed, except impliedly by the Supralapsa- 
rians; and when made by him it was almost universally dis- 
allowed by the Calyinistic Church. 2. He errs against the whole 
of the approved theology of the Reformed by endeavoring to ex- 
plicate the doctrine of original sin, on the ground of that dis- 
tinction, and from the stand-point of immediate imputation. And 
3. He errs against the same true Calvinistic theology; and against 
plain matter of fact; and against his brethren of the present age ; 
by maintaining that all who do not recognize this distinction, but 
refuse assent to the doctrine of immediate imputation as presented 
by himself, do not really hold the doctrine of imputation as it 
was entertained by the Reformed Church; but are mediate im- 
putationists and followers of Placzeus. But of these things more 
hereafter. 

Before passing on, we ask attention in this connection, and as 
a matter of simple justice to a distinguished divine of the present 
time, whose doctrine on this subject has been arraigned as a 
departure from the approved theology of Calvinism, to the fol- 
lowing passage. In speaking of the nature of original sin he 
remarks that : 


“ Tts first element is the guilt of Adam’s first sin. By which is meant 
that on account of our natural and covenanted relations with Adam, we 
are considered and treated precisely as we would have been, tf each of us 
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had personally done what Adam did. The guilt of Adam’s first sin is 
imputed to his posterity. There is doubtless a wide difference between 
imputed sin, and inherent sin. We, however, have both —and that 
naturally ; and it tends only to error to attempt to explicate either of 
them in disregard of the other, or to separate what God has indissolubly 
united, namely, our double relation to Adam. It is infinitely certain, 
that God would never make a legal fiction a pretext to punish as sin- 
ners, dependent and helpless creatures who were actually innocent. 
The imputation of our sins to Christ, affords no pretext for such a 
statement ; because that was done by the express consent of Christ, and 
was, in every respect, the most stupendous proof of divine grace. Nor 
is the righteousness of Christ ever imputed for justification, except to 
the elect: nor ever received except by faith, which is a grace of the 
Spirit peculiar to the renewed soul. Jn like manner the sin of Adam 
is imputed to us, but never irrespective of our nature and its inherent 
sin. That is, we must not attempt to separate Adam's federal from his 
natural headship — by the union of which he is the ROOT of the human 
race ; since we have not a particle of reason to believe that the former 
would ever have existed without the latter. Nay, Christ to become our 
federal head, had to take our nature.” * 


What any intelligent man can mean by denouncing such a 
representation of the subject as Placwanism; or as a departure 
from the approved theology of Calvinism; is truly hard to de- 
termine. And that our readers may perceive the precise nature 
of our difficulty herein, we shall now lay before them the decision 
of the National Synod of the French Reformed Churches, at 
Charenton, near Paris, in 1645, before which the doctrine of 
Placeeus was arraigned; and which, after examining, condemned 
it in these words: f ' 


“ Whereas, a report has been made to the Synod of certain writ- 
ings, (1. ¢. those of Placwus,) printed and manuscript, by which 
the nature of original sin is made to consist solely in the hereditary 
eorruption, originally residing in all men, but the imputation of the first 
sin of Adam is denied ; the Synod condemns the aforesaid doctrine, so 





* The Knowledge of God Objectively considered, by Dr. Breckinridge. pp. 498, 
499. 

t The decision is given in De Moor, ut supra. We cite it as presented by Dr. 
Hodge in Princeton Essays, vol. I, p. 195. The italics are our own here, and 
in all the other quotations. 
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far as it restricts the nature of original sin to the mére hereditary cor- 
ruption of Adam's posterity, excluding the imputation of the first sin by 
which he fell ; and, under the penalty of censures of all kinds, forbids 
all pastors, professors, and others, who may treat this subject, to depart 
from the common opinion of all Protestant churches, which, besides 
corruption, have always acknowledged the aforesaid imputation to the 
whole posterity of Adam. And [ the National Synod] commands all 
synods and classes, in taking steps for the reception of students into 
the sacred ministry, to require of them subscription to this statute.” 


Here, then, is the condemnation of the doctrine which is at- 
tributed to Placseus; and we only ask of the intelligent reader 
to decide for himself whether there is the remotest connection 
between the doctrine thus condemned, and the doctrine presented 
above from Edwards, Stapfer and Breckinridge; and which Dr. 
Hodge has so studiously and so frequently represented as essen- 
tially the same with it. That Placeeus was misunderstood, will, 
we presume, appear in the sequel. But between the doctrine 
here attributed to him, and the doctrine presented above, (and 
which Dr. Hodge has labored to confound with it,) there is as 
plain and radical a difference as that existing between the doc- 
trine advocated by Dr. Hodge, and that which we have cited 
from the writers above referred to. For while he condemns 
Placzeus, he adopts his distinction ; but they, while they reject the 
doctrines of Placzus, reject also his distinction. * 

The claim of Dr. Hodge that our standards sustain the view 
which he advocates, must be taken cwm grano salis. He is him- 
self very far from being uniformly consistent in the statement 
of his views; and it can scarcely have escaped his observation 





* And yet Dr. Hodge does not hesitate to affirm in the following most explicit 
terms, the identity of the two: “ The doctrine of Edwards is precisely that which 
was so formally rejected when presented by Placwus.” P. Essays, L., p. 150. It cer- 
tainly is amusing to consider this inaccurate and dogmatical asseveration along- 
side of the following statement, in which a Jonathan Edwards is represented 
as writing against the views of Placeus: “ Cum Dan. Whitbius, Anglus, an. 1711., 
in Tractatu quodam errorem Josue Placai de peccato Adami, posteris ejus non 
imputato, recoqueret, Jonath, Edeardum, et ex Germanis Jac. Carpovium, nactus 
est adversarios.”” Joh. Alphons. Turrettini, Compend. Hist. Eccles., cum continu- 
‘atione, &e. p. 336. Halw, 1750. The reference, of course, is not to the treatise 
of Edwards on Original Sin. 
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that our standards sustain as fully and as unequivocally the doc- 
trine which he opposes, as they do the doctrine which he advo- 
cates; which can only be explained on the ground that the 
assembly of divines did not recognize, as he does, the distinction 
between mediate and immediate imputation, * but took the view 
of the matter which the Church had ever taken, and which is 
illustrated by the extract from Walch on a preceding page. Yet 
Dr. Hodge, after carefully defining the view which he entertains, 
(and as exhibited by us on a previous page, ) adds: 

“ This, according to our understanding of it, is essentially the old 
Calvinistic doctrine. This is our doctrine, and the doctrine of the 
standards of our Church. For they make original sin to consist, 1st, 
in the guilt of Adam’s first sin ; 2ndly, the want of original righteous- 
ness ; and 3dly, the corruption of our whole nature.” 


And he repeats this asseveration substantially a number of 
times. 

Now Dr. Hodge, in the effort to explicate the doctrine of orig- 
inal sin from the stand-point of immediate or antecedent impu- 
tation, declares (and he repeats it in every form of expression, ) 
that “the want of original righteousness,” and “the corruption 
of our whole nature,” are the punishment of imputed sin. And, 
as we have seen, he utterly discards, as erroneous, the doctrine 
of those who refuse to recognize the distinction between mediate 
and immediate imputation, and who contend that the doctrine of 
original sin should be explained without reference to it. But 
where, within the whole compass of our standards, does he find 
anything to justify such a representation? In Chap. VI. of the 
Westminster Confession it is stated, that our first parents sinned 
and “ fell from their original righteousness, and communion with 
God, and so became dead in sin, and wholly defiled in all the 
faculties and paris of soul and body,” and that “ being the root of 
all mankind the guilt of this sin was imputed, and the same death 
in sin and corrupted nature conveyed [that is, through them as the 
root of all mankind, | ¢o all their posterity descending from them 
by ordinary generation ;” and that “from this original corruption 
[that is, not the mere imputed guilt, as Dr. Hodge’s theory would 





* At the time of its session (1643) Placseus had not invented this distinction. 
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assume, but the same death in sin and corrupted nature thus 
conveyed, | whereby we are utterly indisposed, disabled, and made 
opposite to all good, and wholly inclined to all evil, do proceed 
all actual transgressions.” The same truth is equally manifest 
from the concluding paragraph of the chapter : 


“ Every sin, both original and actual, being a transgression of the 
law of God and contrary thereunto, doth in its own nature bring guilt 
upon the sinner, whereby he is bound over to the wrath of God, and 
eurse of the law, and so made subject to death, with all miseries, 


spiritual, temporal, and eternal.” 


Here, likewise, the aforesaid distinction of Dr. Hodge and 
Placeus is clearly ignored; and any attempt to illustrate and 
carry it out by a reference to this passage would result in inde- 
scribable confusion: for Dr. Hodge does concede that none of the 
descendants of Adam either will be, or could justly be, consigned 
to the eternal wrath of God, simply on account of Adam’s first 
sin, though his logic sustains not the conclusion. 

If we refer to the Catechism, we find the very same disregard 
of uniformity in the arrangement of the topics touching this sub- 
ject. For instance, in the answer to question 18, we have the 
order to which Dr. Hodge refers above, to-wit: guilt of Adam’s 
first sin; want of original righteousness ; corruption of our whole 
nature. But the answers to questions 16, and 17, explicitly 
declare that all the natural descendants of Adam “ sinned in him, 
and fell with him in his first transgression ;” and that “the Fall 
brought mankind into an estate of sin and misery.” Dr. Hodge 
may say that we sinned by imputation, and that the guilt thus 
imputed brought the race into its present condition as a penal 
consequence. But the Catechism says nothing of the kind. And 
the simple and obvious fact, which Dr. Hodge has failed to ob- 
serve, and which yet is patent upon the whole statement of the 
doctrine as presented in our standards, is that they attach no im- 
portance at all to the order observed in the statement of the topics ; 
(that is, whether it be stated as 1. guilt, 2. depravity, 3. death ; 
or 1. depravity, 2. guilt, 3. death; ) and are content if only the 
topics are clearly stated in the connection ; while, on the contrary, 
Dr. Hodge proposes to make every thing depend upon the order 
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in which the topics are stated. Since the time of Placseus more 
attention has been given to the order; and the highest impor- 
tance is attached to it by theologians who sympathize with the 
peculiar views of Dr. Hodge. But any attempt to authenticate 
and verify such an idea by appealing to the earlier Calvinistic 
divines (except where they were Supralapsarian, ) can result in 
nothing but confusion and perplexing disappointment — so far is 
it from being the fact that the Reformed Church has ever sanc- 
tioned the views of Dr. Hodge ! 

Before we pass on, it may gratify the reader to be presented 
with an illustration confirmatory of this representation; and we 
shall therefore here briefly advert to one or two plain and obvious 
instances, which can be easily verified. The Calvinistic sound- 
ness of the XX XIX, Articles of the Church of England has ever 
been admitted by the Reformed Church; and yet by referring to 
the [Xth of those articles, we read that — 


“ Original sin is the fault and corruption of the nature of every 
man, that naturally is engendered of the offspring of Adam, whereby 
man is very far gone from original righteousness, and is of his own 
nature inclined to evil, so that the flesh lusteth always contrary to the 
spirit ; and therefore in every person born into this world, it deserveth 
God's wrath and damnation,” 


Here, then, all the topics are found clearly and most forcibly 
expressed ; but the order of their statement (which, according to 
Dr. Hodge, is every thing, ) is precisely the reverse of that given 
in Shorter Catechism, Quest. 18. (above quoted.) Instead of 
being as there, guilt, depravity, death ; it is depravity, guilt, death. 

Another instance easy of verification, is that of Calvin. In his 
Instit., lib. TI., cap. i., he says: 

“‘ This is that hereditary corruption which the fathers called original 
sin ; meaning, by sin, the depravation of a nature previously good and 
pure.” Sect. 5.....“ We shall not find the origin of this pollution, 
unless we ascend to the first parent of us all, as to the fountain which 
sends forth all the streams.” . . . . “ And therefore, between these two 
persons ( Adam and Christ ) there is this relation, that the one ruined 
us by involving us in his destruction, the other by his grace has re- 
stored us to salvation.” ..... “Our nature is there ( Ephes. ii: 3,) 
characterized, not as it was created by God, but as it was vitiated in 
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Adam ; because it would be unreasonable to make God the author of 
death. Adam therefore corrupted himself in such a manner, that the 
contagion has been communicated from him to all his offspring.”’ Sect. 6. 
rede “To remove all uncertainty and misunderstanding on this sub- 
ject, let us define original sin. It is not my intention to discuss all the 
definitions given by writers; I shall only produce one which I think 
perfectly consistent with the truth. Original sin, therefore, appears to 
be a hereditary pravity and corruption of our nature, diffused through 
all the parts of the soul: rendering us obnoxious to the Divine wrath, 
and producing in us those works which the Scripture calls ‘ works of 
the flesh.’” Sect. 8. 


Here, likewise, the order of Dr. Hodge is reversed ; and instead 
of it we have, 1. depravity, 2. guilt, 3. death. In other words, 
no such distinction as that which is made by both Placeweus and 
Dr. Hodge is attempted; and no attempt is made to explicate the 
doctrine of original sin from the stand-point of immediate impu- 
tation ; but, while a clear and wide distinction is observed between 
imputed sin and inherent corruption, the fact that we have both, 
and that naturally, is in the fullest manner recognized. 

The importance which Dr. Hodge, and those who sympathize 
with him in his views, attach to the order of these topics which 
he has adopted, and about which the Reformed Church (except 
the Supralapsarians ) was so utterly indifferent, may be learned 
from one of his latest discussions of the subject; * from which 
we offer the following citation: 


“ We cannot help agreeing with Dr. Thornwell in saying that this 
(i. e. Dr. Baird’s mediate imputation theory,) is substituting absurdity 
for obscurity. Still there is no sin in absurdity. But the case is very 
different when we are told we must believe this doctrine, because other- 
wise God would be unjust ; or, when it is asserted in support of this 
theory, that the judgments of God must be founded on the personal 
merits or demerits of those whom they affect ; that it is a denial of his 
moral nature, and even atheistic, to say that he can pronounce the just 
unjust, or the unjust just ; that the only legitimate ground of judgment 
are character and works ; ¢ and when still further it is asserted, that 





* See Princeton Review for 1860. pp. 763, 764; and also the views of Dr. 
Thornwell, in the Southern Presbyterian Review for 1860. pp. 198-202. 
tSee on this point an extract from Dr. Witherspoon's works, on our conclud- 


ing page. 
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community in a propagated nature involves all those to whom that 
nature belongs in the criminality and pollution of their progenitor. 
Then we say the whole gospel is destroyed, and every scriptural ground 
of salvation of sinners is renounced.” 

Then, after expatiating largely on these points, he adds: 


“ We hold, in common with our own standards and the faith of the 
Reformation, that Adam's sin as the sin of our head and representative, 
was the ground of the condemnation of his race, and inherent personal 
corruption its penal consequence.” 

In like manner Dr. Thornwell, (as referred to above, p. 202, ) 
Says: 

“We insisted then, and insist now, that the immediate formal 
ground of guilt is the covenant headship of Adam ; that our depravity 
of nature is the penal consequence of our guilt in him, and that we are 
made parties to the covenant by the circumstance of birth, or the 
natural relation to Adam.” 


And he adds that after a thorough examination he is convinced 
that, on this subject, the doctrine of Calvin is the same as his 
own: though Calvin uses no such language, but, on the contrary, 
expressly avers that — 


“ We are not condemned by imputation alone [non per solam impu- 
tationem damnamur,] as though the punishment of the sin of another 
were exacted of us; [that is, as the sole ground of the condemnation ; } 
but we therefore endure its punishment because we also are guilty so far 
as this, that our nature having become vitiated in him is regarded as 
guilty of the iniquity before God ;” sed ideo ponam ejus sustinemus, 
quia et culpe sumus rei, quatenus scilicet natura nostra in ipso 
Vitiata, iniquitatis reatu obstringitur apud Deum. Rom. v: 17. 


To represent these views as the same, is, as it seems to us, to 
trifle with the meaning of language. 

We have remarked that Dr. Hodge and those who now, along 
with him, make the distinction aforesaid, and insist that the doc- 
trine of original sin should be explicated from the stand-point of 
immediate or antecedent imputation, making “ natural corrup- 


tion” the penalty or penal consequences * of Adam’s sin, are 





* Dr. Hodge in referring to this matter says distinctly, “We think the posi- 
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greatly inconsistent in their statements of the doctrine. For while 
they make native moral corruption the penalty of imputed sin, 
they insist that no one is ever condemned to hell for imputed sin 
alone; but that moral corruption is necessary in order to secure 
such condemnation ; which, in other words, means that no one is 
condemned to hell unless the penalty of imputed sin is first inflicted 
on him — which to us seems to be a mere evasion of the point or 
issue raised; since, if moral corruption is the punishment of im- 
puted sin, and the subject of moral corruption is condemned to 
hell for the punishment of imputed sin, it is plainly an evasion 
and absurd to say that he is not thus condemned for imputed sin. 
But passing this and other points in which the inconsistency of 
their statements is apparent ; and in view of the high importance 
which, it appears from the foregoing extracts, they attach to their 
doctrine of immediate imputation ; we purpose to enter into an 
investigation of the theory itself, and to subject it to a thorough 
criticism ; after which we shall take up and consider the doctrine 
which they have assailed. And at the outset we affirm that this 
principle of immediate imputation is but a relic of the old Supra- 
lapsarian scheme, which never received the sanction of the Reformed 
or Calvinistic Church. We know not whether the statement will 
be controverted; but if it should be, any number of facts shall 
be given in its illustration and confirmation, in addition to the 
few which we here present, and which we claim do evince the 
inseparable connection of the two. 

The origin and development of the Supralapsarian scheme we 
shall have occasion to consider hereafter ; but its prominent prin- 
ciples were fully developed during the time of the second and 
third generation of the Reformed divines, in their discussion of 
predestination and reprobation. And here it was that the prin- 
ciples involved in the doctrine of immediate or antecedent impu- 
tation were evolved, and brought to apply in the treatment of the 
doctrine of original sin. The reader will judge of the identity of 
the two, first from such facts as the following: The celebrated 
Molinzeus in his Anatome Arminianismi, cap. 18, thus announces 





tion of Storr is perfectly correct, that the consequences of punishment are themselves 
punishment, in so far as they were taken into view by the judge in passing sentence, and 
came within the scope of his design.’ See Princeton Essays, vol. L, p. 158. 
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the real faith of the Reformed Church on the general subject ; 
and the reader can see the bearing of the remark not only upon 
the point to which Molinzus directs it, but likewise on the point 
now before us: 


“Deus non potuit integra justitia sua penis (sc. damnationis ) 
afficere homines quos considerasset sine peccato. Deus enim non punit 
insontes. [That is, he could not thus punish the innocent.]  Estque 
damnatio actus divine justitie, que sibi constare non posset, si homo 
innocens et nullum ob culpam destinaretur ad desertionem, ex qua eterna 
perditio necessario consequeretur.”’ 

Thus far, Dr. Hodge may say, the statement is consistent with 
his own views ; but how with the following? 


“ Quod si Deus insontem creaturam destinavit ad perditionem, necesse 
est eandem destinaverit ad peccatum, sine quo non potest esse justa per- 
ditio, et sic Deus erit causa impulsiva peccati, Nee homo poterit juste 
puniri ob peccatum, ad quod est aut praecise destinatus, aut Dei volun- 
tate compulsus.”’ 


In the following passage, the bearing of the remarks upon the 
general subject will be seen by substituting imputation for repro- 
bation: 


“ Hac reprobatione creatura innocens non modo fit miserrima, sed 
etiam pessima. Nam quod Deus odit, necesse est Deum oderit aut 
odio habiturus sit. Negationem enim Spiritus Dei sequitur necessario 
aversio voluntatis creature. Cumque juxta hoe dogma Deus prius 
oderit hominem & se factum, quam homo Deum oderit, fieri non potest, 
quin Dei odium quo hominem odit, per idem dogma fiat causa odit quo 
homo Deum odit, et sic Deus peccati author.” 

And he adds — 


“ They cannot avoid this conclusion who should say that by repro- 
bation men are not destined to damnation, but are only passed by or 
not elected ; ( as the Supralapsarians pleaded : ) for this is only express- 
ing the same thing in milder terms. For it amounts to the same 
whether God should destine man to damnation, or should do that from 
which damnation necessarily follows. * 

* Molinseus was born 1568, and died 1658. It is of him the Synod of Dort 
says that pro accuratissimo judicio suo et consensu in doctrina gretias egerit. 
He expressly affirms nec reprobari adeo quemquam nisi ob peccatum. 
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Here, then, is the great point which has ever been in litiga- 
tion between the Supra and Infralapsarians. Its identity with the 
principle which underlies the doctrine of immediate imputation 
will hardly be questioned; and the arguments by which the Su- 
pralapsarians endeavor to sustain it, are precisely those employed 
to sustain the latter doctrine by Drs. Hodge, Thornwell, &., as will 
be shown more fully hereafter. 

Another illustration in point is the following : When Episcopius 
(as related by Hales,) had been declaiming in the Synod of 
Dort against the doctrine of Reprobation, that it made God the 
author of sin, Dr. Gomar (perhaps the most thoroughly consis- 
tent Supralapsarian that ever lived,) feeling himself aimed at by 
the remarks, said that — 


Episcopius had slandered the doctrine of reprobation, by repre- 
senting it as merely designed to exhibit the severity and power of 
God ; since no man believed that God absolutely decreed to reprobate 
man without respect to sin. For as God decreed the end, so also did 
he decree the means to the end ; as he predestinated men to death, so 
he predestinated them to sin as the only way to death.” 


Hales remarks that Gomar seemed greatly pleased with the 
idea that he had thus removed all ground of exception against 
the doctrine; but that for himself he thought he “was merely 
playing the part of a tinker, who in attempting to mend a kettle, 
makes it worse than it was before.” And it was for merely 
denying this same principle in his tractate on “the Prescience of 
God” that Dr. John Howe was denounced by the Supralapsarians 
of his day as an Arminian. In fact, it has long been the fashion 
of the Supralapsarians to denounce the Infralapsarians as Ar- 
minians; as it is now the fashion of the immediate imputationists 
to represent those who reject their theory, as rejecting the true 
doctrine of imputation. But to conclude: Capellus frankly owns 
that the two parties, that is, the Supra and Infralapsarians, could 
not agree in defining the object of predestination and reprobation ; 
for, while Molinzus and his friends maintain that they make God 
the author of sin who take the ground that the object was man in 
his wnfallen state, Beza, and Zanchius, and Gomar, and others, 
affirm that they make God unwise qui absolute electionis objectum 
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faciunt hominem lapsum ; which is, substantially, the very argu- 
ment cited from Dr. Hodge above, in favor of the theory of 
immediate imputation. 

If God can, as this theory claims, first impute moral corrup- 
tion to an otherwise innocent creature — that is, if he can find such 
@ creature guilty of moral corruption as the penalty of merely 
imputed sin — what is to hinder his punishing that creature with 
eternal death as the penalty of that moral corruption? Dr. 
Hodge has never answered this question, and we opine that he 
never will. On the view which he opposes, the difficulty has no 
existence ; but on his own view it is insuperable. And here, too, 
we find the perfect identity between the schemes of immediate 
imputation and supralapsarianism. And hence the Supralapsa- 
rians have ever boldly advocated the doctrine of infant damna- 
tion, which as logically follows from the one scheme as from the 
other. Perkins, for instance, who had fallen somewhat itito su- 
pralapsarianism, says, “There are many infants of pious parents, 
who, dying before they have the use of reason but are yet affected 
by the stain of original sin, will be damned.” Armil., cap. 52. 
The same is repeated by Gomar, Polanus, Scharp, and other su- 
pralapsarians; and hence, ignorance or malignity, or both, have 
charged the doctrine upon Calvinism itself. But Supralap- 
sarianism and Calvinism have ever been distinct systems, (as we 
shall show hereafter,) though many Calvinists adopted the su- 
pralapsarian scheme, even down to the time of the Synod of 
Dort and later, whose emphatic decisions on the subject, however, 
gave an effectual quietus to the system. And it certainly is high 
time for Calvinistic theology to disburden itself of the whole 
scheme; and to cease to recognize either the earlier or later 
advocates of Supralapsarianism as true representatives either of 
its spirit or of its teachings, so far as its distinctive principles 
are concerned. 

Moral corruption of course deserves endless condemnation, 
and justly deserves it; and any thing that does not justly de- 
serve it cannot be named moral corruption. If, therefore, moral 
corruption be the penalty of antecedently imputed sin, then all 
to whom such sin is imputed justly deserve eternal death. And 
it is well worthy of note that the method adopted by Dr. Hodge 
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for reconciling the immediate imputation scheme with the right- 
eous administration of God, is precisely the method by which 
the Supralapsarians endeavor to reconcile therewith the doctrine 
of reprobation as held by themselves. As the result or con- 
sequence of imputation, says Dr. Hodge, we have, 1. desertion, 
2. moral corruption, or sin, 3. the penalty of sin, or eternal 
death. As the result or consequence of reprobation, says Dr. 
Gomar, we have, 1. desertion, 2. sin, 3. the punishment of sin. 
Reprobationem tria consequuntur, privatio gratice, peccata, poenee 
peccatorum. Disput. de Predest, Festus Hommius, also, in his 
Thesaurus Catecheticus, thus repeats the same creabilitarian 
notion ; and if in the first sentence imputatio were substituted for 
reprobatio, the sentence might be regarded as taken from Dr. 
Hodge’s tractates on immediate imputation: 


“ [mpellens sive movens causa reprobationis nulla etiam alia est 
quam solum beneplacitum Dei et propositum.” ..... “ Fructus rejeo- 
tionis, aut ea que ex rejectione consequuntur, sunt primo, creatio rep- 
roborum, Secundo, Desertio, sive subductio gratie Dei et mediorum. 
Tertio, Exceecatio et induratio. Quarto, Perseverantia in peccatis.” 


And such was the uniform representation whenever the will, 
instead of the immutable justice, of God was adopted as the stand- 
point from which to explicate the fundamental principles of the- 
ology. Some who adopted the theory, as Beza, and Gomar, and 
Twisse, carried it out fearlessly and consistently. Many, however, 
only adopted it in part, and we may find the same inconsistency 
in their writings, as Dr. Hodge abundantly exhibits on the sub- 
ject before us. Beza, for instance, in his book against Castalio, 
meets his exception in the following intrepid style: 


“ Quod subjicis Deum non tantum ad damnationem, sed etiam ad 
causas damnationis preedestinasse quoscunque libuit, verwm esse ag- 
noscimus.” 


See also his annotations on Rom. ix: 21. But in a passage ci- 
ted by De Moor, III., 266, and Turrettin, I., 567, he states the 
doctrine of imputation in the usual language of the Reformed. 
Dr. Hodge quotes a single line of it (P. Essays, I., 183,) and mis- 
represents the whole by making it say that corruption is the pun- 
VOL. I.—No. 8. 4 
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tshment of Adam’s sin; though Beza refers it directly to the fact 
that “omnes peccavimus in Protoplasto.” His words are as follows: 

“Tria sunt, que hominem constituunt reum coram Deo; 1. Culpa 
promanans ex eo, quod omnes peccavimus in protoplasto, Rom. v: 12. 
2. Corruptio, que est pana istius culpa, imposita tam Adamo quam 
posteris, Heb. ix: 27. 3. Peecata, que perpetrant homines adulti, 
suntque fructus” etc. 

In respect to Turrettin, however, it is in point here to remark, 
(and the remark is partly applicable to Pareus, and several other 
eminent and learned theologians,) * that — though he professes to 
reject, and technically does reject, the principles of the supra- 
lapsarian system and to reason from infralapsarian ground — he 
ig not unfrequently inconsistent with this his profession ; and the 
reader can scarcely avoid the impression that the rejection is 
merely technical. The Synod of Dort (though some of its most 
learned members were Supralapsarians, ) dealt without remorse 
and without compromise the death-blow to that system ; ¢ but yet 
Gomar and Twisse { and others regarded not this rejection as a 
refutation; and it was long ere the Reformed theology was 
entirely delivered from its entanglements, and the Justice of 
God, instead of his Will recognized as the true foundation of 
moral obligation. Beza, (+ 1605,) Ursinus, (+1583, ) Zanchius, 
and Piscator, (+1625,) taught that “peccandi necessitatem a 
prima causa pendere;” and sought to justify the sentiment by a 
reference to the will of God. And when Arminius (+ 1609, ) in 
his dispute with Gomar asserted the principle which was after- 
wards so fully recognized as true by the Synod of Dort, ( to-wit, 





* Pureus, ( David ) was born in 1548, and died in 1623. Turrettin, ( Francis ) 
born 1623, died 1687. 

T To say nothing of its decision in the matter between Lubbertus and Macco- 
vius, (to which we shall refer hereafter, ) in which the same statements are 
reiterated ; its decision in relation to the principle litigated between the Supra 
and Infralapsarian schools condemns, without stint, those who affirm that God 
nudo puroque voluntats arbitrio, absque omni ullius peccati respectu vel intuitu, mazimam 
mundi partem ad eternam damnationem creasse et preedestinasse ;"’ and further that 
“ Ecclesias Reformatas hec non solum non agnoscere, sed etiam toto pectore detestari.” 
It is not surprising that the theological reputation of Gomar and of Maccovius 
could not survive this. They soon thereafter sank out of view, though Gomar 
‘Vived till 1641, and Maccovius till 1644. 

t Gomar was born in 1563, and Twisse in 1604. 
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that it was an error to suppose that the Divine Will may impinge 
upon the Divine Justice,) many regarded the sentiment as er- 
roneous because Arminius had asserted it : though Calvin (+ 1564,) 
and multitudes of others of the Reformed had most fully and 
explicitly asserted it before. It is just here that Turrettin 
appears to vacillate, sometimes assuming the one principle and 
sometimes the other; and hence on this one subject his work 
should not be, and cannot properly be, regarded as representing 
the theology of the Reformed Church. We cannot go into this 
matter fully here, but it must necessarily come up in the course 
of our argument in the way of illustration. But it is highly 
important, in order that the subject under discussion may be 
brought fully to view in all its bearings, to go into a thorough 
discussion of the leading principles of the supralapsarian scheme, 
which we shall attempt to do in another essay; after which we 
shall be prepared to consider the question as to the doctrine of 
imputation as entertained and taught by the Reformed Church. 
For to us the question as presented by Dr. Hodge — whether im- 
putation be antecedent and immediate, and is itself through a 
penal infliction the procuring cause of the native moral cor- 
ruption of the race — appears to be only the question, in another 
form, whether the system of Supralapsarianism is to be regarded 
as the true exponent of the Reformed or Calvinistic theology. 
The Supralapsarians or Creabilitarians taught that God in the 
decree of reprobation contemplated man as yet unfallen; and 
that without any regard to his fall, or to his native corruption or 
actual transgression, he adjudged the reprobate to ignominy and 
eternal death. They perpetually deceived themselves with the 
sophism that if sin was the procuring cause of reprobation, then 
good works were the procuring cause of election. * And in at~ 
tempting to carry out their views they make a distinction between 
the decree of reprobation and the decree of condemnation ; and 
assert that sin is the procuring cause of the latter but not of the 


former; since the vera atque unica causa impellens propter quam 


* Thus, for example ; “Si peecata essent causa efficiens reprobationis, tum 
bona opera essent causa efficiens electionis. At hoc non est: ergo nec illud.” 
And they attribute the argument to Augustine. See Polanus’ Syntegma Theol. 
lib. iv, cap. 10, p. 800. 
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decretum reprobationis factum est eternum beneplacitum seu volun- 
tas Dei libera: precisely the reasoning of Dr. Thornwell in de- 
fence of the doctrine of immediate imputation, and which leads 
him to the conclusion that “ if it were wrong to create man under 
guilt, it is wrong to permit him to be generated under guilt :” * 
and thus, along with the whole supralapsarian school who have 
always employed this language, affirms on this grand subject 
what he has no means either of knowing to be true or of making 
his assertion good. The distinction thus attempted to be made 
between the cause of reprobation and the cause of condemnation, 
though backed by the reiterated assertion that “eternal repro- 
bation is not the cause of sin, for if so then God would be the 
cause of sin,” (tum et Deus erit causa peccati. Quod enim est 
causa cause, est etiam causa causati,) had no weight with the In- 
fralapsarians, as may be seen by the extract above given from 
Molineus. They denied the distinction, and the whole theory 
connected with it; and denied that it was any part of the Cal- 
vinistic system, so called. And as early as July 17, 1627, An- 
tonius Walsus (professor in Leyden,) uttered the following 
decisive language on the subject, in a discussion of Arminianism : 
“They [the Reformed Churches,] agree also in this, that election 
is the work of divine grace: but that reprobation is the work of 
divine justice and power.” + This is truly a remarkable declara- 
tion, all things considered, as evincing how the Supralapsarian 
element had dwindled into utter insignificance within nine years 
after the session of the Synod of Dort. And, to adduce a single 
illustration more, we find Jurieu, (in 1688,) in a work designed 
to present the leading points of agreement in the Reformed 
Church } (and which so bitterly provoked the wrath of Bossuet, ||) 
expressing the same sentiment as follows : 


“ Neminem ergo Deus destinavit ad mortem wternam nisi previsa 
vel ipsius impoenitentia et incredulitate, vel in jus et leges nature 





* Southern Presbyterian Review for April, 1860. p. 181. 

Tt “In eo quoque consensus est, electionem esse opus divine gratiw : repro- 
bationem vero esse opus justitie ac potestatis divine. Disput. Theol., Thes. 5. 
See also Theses 11 and 13, in which the same is repeated. 

t De Pace inter Protestantes ineunda consultatio. p.278. Utrajecti, 1688. 

| See his “ Variations,” B. 14, vol. Il. pp. 386-347. 
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rebellione proterva pervicaci et perpetua. Neque etiam decrevit gloriam 
suam et gratiam denegare nisi indignis et just de causd reprobandis, 
Juels decreta inquam respectu boni ver’ operativa, respectu mali tan- 
tum permissiva.” 

Thus the whole principle which underlies the speculations on 
which the doctrine of immediate imputation is now sought to be 
justified, was utterly repudiated by the Reformed Church as a 
body ; and found no advocacy except among the Supralapsarians. 
And the distinction made by Placzus (though we do not employ 
it in the explication of the doctrine of original sin,) merely 
placed the question where it should have been placed, so far as 
concerned the doctrine entertained on the subject by that class 
of divines. For if imputation be antecedent and immediate in 
the sense contended for by Gomar, a predecessor of Placeus in 
the chair of theology at Saumur, then it is obvious that sentence 
comes upon man not for sin, nor corruption, nor personal guilt ; 
but that these, as Dr. Hodge avers, are the penal infliction which 
comes immediately and antecedently, and of the mere good plea- 
sure of God, as the Supralapsarians so fully maintain. The 
question, therefore, is one relating not to a point of theology, 
but to a system. And we do most emphatically deny the identity 
of Calvinism with Supralapsarianism. It has never been any- 
thing but a mere theory —a philosophical theory, sought to be 
engrafted on that system ; but repudiated by its best expounders 
ever since the true character of that theory has been developed 
and understood. 

As to Placzus, it is of no importance to the question how he 
explained the distinction which he had made; or what were his 
views of imputation itself. At any rate, those who reject the 
doctrine of immediate imputation, are not required either to 
adopt or to defend his views. And we do neither, for we care 
nothing about them. Yet the objection of De Moor (in Marek, ) 
so often repeated and insisted on by Dr. Hodge — that imputation 
which is not antecedent and immediate is no imputation at all, and 
that therefore, if God antecedently regards the posterity of Adam 
as guilty, he does not impute guilt to them — is a pure sophism ; 
though Turrettin himself, in utter inconsistency with his own re- 
peated asseverations on the subject, has not scrupled to advance 
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it; and every creabilitarian imputationist since the days of De 
Moor has done the same. But in view of it we ask, what is the 
usual and literal import of 3Y/7T in the Old Testament, and of 
hoyiZopae and édoyéw in the New? We have already defined 
their import, and have adduced the learned testimony of both 
Tarrettin and Gomar on the subject. The term, in general, as there 
shown, signifies to reckon, ascribe or attribute to, charge upon, &c., 
without any reference to the question whether what is so charged, 
or reckoned, or ascribed, was or was not done in propria persona 
by him who is thus charged. If it be a crime, he may have been 
guilty thereof, or he may have been innocent, but this affects 
not the question. It may be imputed to him in either case ; and 
in either case the word impute is properly and classically em- 
ployed. This was acknowledged by Gomar and Turrettin, and 
known to De Moor and to the Princeton Review. Then what is 
meant by the assertion that if guilt be presupposed there is no 
imputation ? That the usual, and by far the most frequent, use 
of the term in the Scriptures is to ascribe to a man that which is 
really and properly his, will not be questioned; at least, we affirm, 
without fear of contradiction, that no candid and competent mind 
will ever think of calling it in question. What then is meant by 
this reiteration of the assertion of De Moor and Turrettin? Is it 
that in the case supposed by them there can be no imputation, 
in the sense in which the Scriptures employ the word impute ? 
This cannot be the meaning, for the simple reason that they knew 
this assertion to be utterly unfounded in fact. The expression, 
therefore, can only mean, that in the case of presupposed guilt 
and moral corruption, there can be no antecedent or immediate 
imputation ; which would be to say in other words, and on the 
authority of De Moor and Turrettin, and those who repeat after 
them, that Placseus’ doctrine of imputation is really not the same 
as the doctrine which he rejected. But while we are duly grateful 
for this piece of singular information, it would be really grati- 
fying to our curiosity to be informed of the reason why such an 
announcement was deemed important and needful. Placzeus never 
claimed nor supposed that his view was the same with the view 
which he rejected; nor did the Synod which condemned his doc- 
trine; nor did Rivetus; nor any one that we have heard of 
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since. And why, then, are we to be bo dogmatically aseuréd that 
mediate and immediate imputation are really not the same?’ And 
what is meant, moreover, by the ever répeated assertion ‘that 
those who deny that imputation is antécedent and immediate, 
deny both the Calvinistic and the Bible doctrine of imputation ? 
Are such charges to be tolerated in our day, and in‘ view of all 
the facts referred to above; and of the multitude of others no 
less explicit to which reference will be made in the course of 
this discussion? Is the Supralapsarian scheme, with its philoso- 
phy, destructive as it is to the foundation of both religion and 
morality, to be revived and palmed off upon the Church of God 
as the exponent of true Calvinistic theology ? and all our brethren 
to be hereticated who will not consent to adopt it? Such an 
idea was never claimed on its behalf even in its palmiest days. 
And now when it has been condemned by the Synod of Dort: 
and rejected by the Westminster Assembly; and by all the lead- 
ing divines since, except Crisp and Gill and a few others; are we 
to be told that its fundamental principles are identical with those 
of the Reformed Church ? and that all who receive them not are 
no true Calvinists? Time will determine whether this is to be 
so. * 

The manner in which the Princeton Review was led into this 
great error, is perfectly apparent to us, and may be made the 
subject of explication hereafter. But we repeat it, the Reformed 





* In illustration of the really indefinite or unsettled views of Dr. Hodge, on 
the very point respecting which he is so dogmatic, we may refer to the fact 
that although he, as above stated, so emphatically reiterates the asseveration of 
De Moor and Turrettin, that imputation which is not antecedent and immediate is no im- 
putation at all; we yet find him in vol, L., p. 189, of “Princeton Essays,” employ- 
ing on the same subject the following language : “Any man who holds that there 
is such an ascription of the sin of Adam to his posterity, as to be the ground of 
their bearing the punishment of that sin, holds the doctrine of imputation ; whether he 
undertakes to justify this imputation merely on the ground that we are the children of 
Adam, or on the principle of representation, or of scientia media; or whether he 
chooses to philosophise on the nature of unity until he confounds all notions of personal 
identity as President Edwards appears to have done.” And then, as if to make the 
matter still worse, he asserts in another place that “the doctrine of Edwards is 
precisely that which was so formally rejected when presented by Placseus.” p. 
150. If precisely the same, how comes it that Edwards “holds” the doctrine of 
imputation, while Placsus rejects it ? 
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Church never acknowledged the distinctive principles upon which 
this doctrine is based; and Dr. Hodge never would have thought 
to the contrary, had he not been led to regard as representative 
men, several divines who never have been by the Church itself 
regarded as representative. But in our next essay we shall 
consider this subject fully, at least sufficiently so to make ap- 
parent its bearing on the whole question of imputation. And 
we shall now conclude with an additional remark or two on the 
theory advocated by Dr. Hodge. 

If a creature free from sin and guilt becomes a subject of 
moral corruption by imputation, then, (and the assertion will not 
admit of doubt, ) he makes him a sinner who is the author of the 
imputation; for, as already remarked, and the principle is ad- 
mitted universally, guid est causa cause, est etiam causa causati. 
If, for example, it could be supposed that Adam in his state of 
primitive rectitude, had become a sinner by antecedent imputa- 
tion, and had in consequence been punished by an infliction of 
moral corruption; or that God should thus immediately impute 
sin to the holy angels who have never sinned ; then he who would 
impute sin and punish it by an infliction of moral corruption in 
these cases, would, of course, make or constitute the creatures 
referred to sinners. The authorship of the sin in such a case 
would be his alone, and could in no sense of the term which is 
regarded as just and proper, be said to be theirs. The guilt and 
moral corruption itself may perhaps be said to be theirs puta- 
tively ; but this would be a mere legal fiction, (for it came upon 
them antecedently or immediately ;) but he made it theirs who 
imputed it to them. nm such a case, God would be, beyond all 
question, the author of moral corruption. Now the old creabili. 
tarian hypothesis, which was so decidedly asserted by Gomar, 
and so expressly rejected by the Synod of Dort, claims that as 
@ means to secure the damnation of the reprobate, all men are 
born in inherent sin or moral corruption as a punishment for 
imputed sin; and that imputed sin thus becomes, and penally, the 
causa causans of inherent (sometimes vaguely called by them 
original ) sin ; and of all subsequent actual transgressions. Thus 
guilt is first charged irrespective of the moral status of those on 
whom it is charged; then follows moral corruption as the punish- 
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ment of this guilt; then follows, finally, exclusion from the holi- 
ness and happiness of heaven, as the punishment of this moral 
corruption. Or as Hommius and Gomar, as cited above, have, 
with all the old Supralapsarians, stated it: First, the decree of 
reprobation ; then the creation of the reprobate ; then their deser- 
tion and hardening; then their persistence in sin; and then, 
finally, their damnation: a regular chain of causation and conse- 
quences until the end is secured — Reprobation, creation, deser- 
tion, hardening, persistence in sin, damnation. Now set alongside 
of this the immediate imputation scheme as advocated by Dr. Hodge 
and others; and you have first, the guiltless creature; then the 
imputed guilt ; then desertion ; then moral corruption, and actual 
sin ; then the punishment of that moral corruption and sin. 

Surely it was to be rationally expected that sentiments such 
as these would be objected to by most men, (be their theological 
school what it may, )who had any adequate idea of the equity 
and righteousness of God as taught in the Scriptures. And for 
Dr. Baird’s reviewers to resort to the argumentum ad invidiam, 
and to charge that he assails the notion with argument employed 
by Socinians and Arminians, is a course of procedure not likely 
to be referred to as evincing a very high degree of either candor 
or magnanimity. For the question is as to the conclusiveness 
or inconclusiveness of the arguments; and not as to who has 
employed them. The day when such argumentation would be 
regarded as forcible, is so far past, that any attempt to enkindle 
the odium theologicum on such grounds cannot fail to awaken 
the conviction in all intelligent readers, that resort would not be 
had to any such procedure except in the case of a conscious 
deficiency of strength and resources. If Dr. Baird assails a 
manifest absurdity as every other man sssails it, are all the sins 
and errors of those who have employed or who do employ the 
arguments he uses, to be imputed to him; and he be thus con- 
stituted guilty of errors with which he has no more sympathy 
than his reviewers have; and then be punished for being guilty ? 
We protest against any such attempt at @ practical application 
of the doctrine of immediate imputation. 

And then further : That the aforesaid inherent moral corruption 
in creatures no otherwise corrupt than by imputation, should be, 
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as Turrettin avers, the penalty of imputed guilt or criminality, 
and yet be at the same time a just ground of their punishment, 
is certainly an idea which is at war alike with the dictates of 
Scripture and of right reason. How can moral corruption be 
both the punishment of imputed sin and at the same time the 
effect of that sin, in a creature otherwise innocent? Or how can 
@ creature not otherwise guilty, deserve punishment simply for 
being punished? If inherent or moral corruption, therefore, be 
the punishment of imputed sin, then God has inflicted that pun- 
ishment as the punishment of imputed sin: and it is, of course, a 
just and righteous punishment. And this being so, how, or on 
what grounds are we to suppose that he will likewise punish those 
whom he has already thus punished, simply because he has thus 
punished them? that is, that he should consign them to hell on 
account of that very punishment which he had already inflicted? 
If such a procedure can be established from the Word of God, or 
ean be justified on any principles of Scripture or of reason, we 
should like to know what those principles are. It may be con- 
sistent with the Supralapsarian theory, but it is in utter antagon- 
ism to Calvinism. Punishment being in a certain sense compensa- 
tory though retributory, it is obvious that if sin, or moral corrup- 
tion, may be the punishment of imputed sin, the compensation of 
sin may itself deserve a new compensation; and so on in infin- 
itum. 

It is no answer to this to reply that imputed guilt leaves the 
soul in that state, that it shall by its own act acquire personal 
guilt. For the guiltiness supposed in immediate imputation, is a 
guiltiness that without the grace of God must consign the soul 
to everlasting death, without any possible remedy. So that the 
mere punishment of sin according to this idea, may be of itself 
the ground for a further, and even an everlasting punishment. 
We only ask here, whether it can be possible in any intelligent 
sense to attribute such an arrangement to a just and holy God? 

We are aware that efforts have been made in this connection 
to blunt the point of such enquiries, and we shall advert to them 
presently. And we ask the reader to observe that the question 
is not, whether the infliction of punishment for sin may lead to 
the perpetration of other sins; for no one will either doubt or 
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deny this. But the point is, whether the mere fact of punishment 
having been inflicted upon one who was only guilty by imputa- 
tion can, by virtue of that punishment alone, furnish ground for 
regarding him as an object deserving of further punishment? 
Does the punishment of itself of his imputed guilt, impart to him 
of itself, a desert of eternal punishment? If it does, then our 
exceptions lie against the doctrine that it is subversive of both 
Scripture and reason; and if it does not, then the doctrine itself 
which asserts it is blasphemous and false. 

There are admitted instances in which sinners have been judi- 
cially punished in a way which has tended dreadfully to enhance 
their guilt. See 2 Thess. ii: 11; and likewise the instances al- 
eged in De Moor, III., 332, 833 ; and in Turrettin, L., 589-593., 
They present and ably discuss the question, an peceatum possit 
esse poena peccati? but any attempt to apply their instances and 
their reasonings to the support of the doctrine before us would 
be sheer absurdity. None of them are applicable to the matter 
in hand, though often alleged to meet the case; for they all sup- 
pose the individuals referred to to be already morally corrupt in 
propria persona; and already under the just judgment of God 
on account of their guilt. But the case before us is not of this 
character. It supposes that the creature is first made guilty by 
imputation, and punished for this his guilt; and that then this 
punishment itself logically furnishes just ground for his further 
punishment, even for his endless condemnation in hell. And the 
question is whether Scripture or reason furnishes any ground to 
justify the assertion of such a principle? We emphatically deny 
that they do. And yet this principle underlies the whole scheme 
of immediate imputation, which, without it, must fall to the 
ground. It is substantially, as already remarked, the principle 
which underlies the whole creabilitarian hypothesis—that God 
created the reprobate to be damned, and predestinated the re- 
quisite means to secure their damnation. 

Nothing is more common with all Calvinists, in defending the 
doctrine of imputation as taught in the Bible, and in the standards 
of the Reformed Church, than to claim that the principle involved 
is susceptible of illustration from the course of nature and prov- 
idence ; and that the proceeding itself is analogous to the pro- 
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ceedings of God in his government of the world. And this surely 
is so. The analogous illustrations, found both in Scripture and 
in the operations of God amongst men, are almost innumerable. 
But we ask, can a single instance be found in either, illustrating 
analogically the doctrine of immediate imputation ?— the doc- 
trine that God first imputes guilt to the innocent; then pun- 
ishes it by imparting moral corruption ; which moral corruption 
is afterwards punished with eternal death. For if moral corrup- 
tion is the penalty of imputed guilt, then such is indeed the fact. 
And if it is, then we affirm that the procedure is without a sol- 
itary analogy in either the word or the works of God. If, on 
the contrary, it is not the penalty of imputed guilt, then the doc- 
trine of immediate imputation is false. 

The attempts to perplex this question by involving it with the 
work of our blessed Redeemer — which appear in the two reviews 
of Dr. Baird above referred to — do not really ascend to the dig- 
nity of argument. They are the merest sophisms. Christ vol- 
untarily undertook the office of our legal substitute ; and our sins 
in all their guilt and enormity were imputed to him. But is this 
analogous to an imputation of guilt which is not voluntarily ac- 
cepted? Then, moreover, the punishment of the guilt imputed 
to the posterity of Adam, is, by the immediate imputationists, 
asserted to be moral corruption. Did then the imputation of our 
guilt to Christ bring with it moral corruption? Where then is 
the analogy? Then further: the punishment of imputed guilt 
in the scheme of immediate imputation, is the infliction, in some 
way or other, of moral corruption; but Christ fully bore the 
penalty of our imputed guilt ; and was that penalty moral cor- 
ruption, in any sense of the term? Then still further: the 
punishment, that is, the penal infliction upon us of moral corrup- 
tion for imputed guilt, on the immediate imputation scheme, of 
itself involves the desert of eternal punishment, as above shown; 
that is, we, by being punished for imputed guilt, thereby acquire 
the desert of eternal punishment. But did the fact that Christ 
was punished for our guilt imputed to him, render him in like 
manner, still further guilty ? and deserving of still further pun- 
ishment? If not, why pretend, as these reviewers do, that there 
is any such parallel as they assert, between the divine proceed- 
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ings therein? There is no such parallel; and the attempt to 
reason from one to the other as they do, is therefore an absurdity. 

The attempt to defend the doctrine of immediate imputation, 
by pleading, as its advocates do, that “our natural corrup- 
tion does not precede but follows the imputation of the Adamic 
sin,” * is saying nothing to the purpose. No one known to us 
supposes that our natural corruption occurred, or had an existence 
before Adam fell; and no Calvinist denies that Adam was the 
federal head and representative of his posterity, or that his sin 
was imputed to his posterity. There is no controversy between 
the school of immediate imputationists and their antagonists on 
any of these points. The question is whether the posterity of 
Adam were accounted corrupt because they are corrupt; or 
whether they were made corrupt because they were accounted 
guilty by imputation, and as the penalty of this imputed guilt? 
Is moral corruption, however derived, the ground on which guilt 
is imputed to us; or is it the penalty of imputed guilt? This is 
the point. And it would furnish no proof in favor of immediate 
imputation to repeat, even a thousand times, that “our natural 
corruption does not precede but follows the imputation of Adam’s 
sin.” It may follow it, without being any thing more than the 
natural result of it, (as some have charged Placeeus with main- 
taining, ) under the righteous government of God. And at all 
events, its following the Adamic sin does not prove that it is a 
penal infliction on account of an antecedent imputation of that 
sin. And yet this is the point to be proved; and which must be 
proved before the doctrine of immediate imputation can be sus- 
tained. 

But we have already extended this essay beyond our pre- 
scribed limits; and will conclude with the following citations 
from Dr. John Witherspoon, the true forerunner and father of 
Princeton Theology. The bearing of the quotations upon the 
issues raised in the course of this essay, will be sufficiently ap- 
parent without specification. 

In the Fourth Volume of his works, pp. 81, 82, this great 





* Corruptio nostra naturalis non precedet sed sequetur imputationem peccati 
Adamici. See De Moor, Comment. Perpetuus, vol. IIL, p, 272, 
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divine, after speaking of the order of the divine decrees, remarks 
as follows : 


“ There is certainly a difference between the ordination of things 
natural, and those which are sinful or holy. The very sinful disposi- 
tion, considered as becoming a part of the general plan, is certainly as 
holy an ordination as any other, yet the Scripture teaches us to con- 
sider this as a thing quite different from God’s determining to send his 
Sen into the world to save sinners. J¢ seems to be a matter insisted 
on in the strongest manner in Scripture, that THE EVIL OR GUILT OF 
EVERY CREATURE IS TO BE ASCRIBED TO THE CREATURE, AS TO ITS 
PROPER AND ADEQUATE CAUSE ; at the same time it seems fully as plain 
that whatever connection there may be between one evil and another, 
the choice of the vessels of mercy is free and unconditional, and that 
the rejection of others is imputed to the sovereignty of God. Luke x: 
21, John xii: 39. That the choice of the vessels of mercy is free and 
sovereign, appears from the words of Scripture; from their universal 
state — dead in trespasses and sin; from their visible character, and 
from the means of their recovery — I mean the omnipotence of divine 


” 


grace. 


Then on page 96, after referring to Rom. v : 12-19 (in speak- 
of the effects and penalty of Adam’s sin upon his posterity, ) he 
adds : 


“ And indeed when we consider the universality of the effects of the 
fall, it is not to be accounted for any other way, than from Adam's being 
the federal head of the human race, and they sinning in him and falling 
with him in his first transgression.” 

Thus he utterly condemns the attempt to explain the doctrine 
before us except on the old Calvinistic ground of our double re- 
lation to Adam. 

The following is from pp. 97, 98, of the same volume : 


“ As to the nature of original sin and the transmission of it, I think 
a few remarks may suffice. We certainly discover in mankind, not 
only a disposition without restraint to commit errors of a gross nature, 
but in general an attachment to, and love of the creature, more than 
the Creator. It may not be improper here to consider the question, 
whether the whole nature is corrupt,” &e.. . .. “ As to the transmis- 
sion of original sin, the question is to be sure difficult, and we ought to 
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be reserved upon the subject. St. Augustine said it was of more con- 
sequence to know how we are delivered from sin by Christ, than how 
we derive it from Adam. Yet we shall say a few words on this topic. 
It seems to be agreed by the greatest part that the soul is not derived 
from our parents by natural generation, and yet it seems not reasona- 
ble to suppose that the soul is created impure. Therefore it should 
follow that a general corruption is communicated by the body, and that 
there is so close a union between the soul and body that the impressions 
conveyed to us through the bodily organs, do tend to attach the affec- 
tions of the soul to things earthly and sensual. Jf it should be said, 
that the soul, on this supposition, must be united to the body, as an act of 
punishment or severity ; I would answer, that the soul is united to the 
body, in consequence of an act of government, by which the Creator 
decreed, that men should be propagated by way of natural generation.” 
L. 





Arr. III. — The Conducting of Public and Social Prayer. 


The ordinary worship of Almighty God, under the New Tes- 
tament dispensation, consists of prayer, praise, the reading and 
exposition of Scripture, the administration of the Sacraments, 
and alms-giving. The most solemn and comforting of these ordi- 
nances, and indeed that on which, in a great measure, the so- 
lemnity, impressiveness and profit, of all the others depend, is 
prayer. For it is im its believing use, we make our neareat 
approach unto God, by that new and living way, which is Christ ; 
and bring up in remembrance, as it were by a memorial offering, 
that blessed work which He did on earth, vicariously for us, and 
through the boundless merits of which we sue for forgiveness and 
hope to obtain justification. It is fraught with rich blessings ; for 
when rightly employed, with enlarged desires and an elevated faith, 
it is the appointed means of our securing those priceless benefits 
which we crave in our poorness of spirit ; and which our Heaven- 
ly Father engages to bestow on his humble and contrite children, 
in copious abundance, when they devoutly ask Him. As this is 
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a service of great usefulness to the people of God, the conduct- 
ing of it becomes one of the most difficult and delicate, and at 
the same time one of the most delightful duties of the Christian 
pastor ; and, in like manner, it may become such to any and all 
of God’s servants who are called on, under various circumstances, 
to take an active part in maintaining the observances of religion. 
We trust, therefore, that the conducting of public and social 
prayer may be found a subject of sufficient interest to our readers 
to warrant us in asking their attention to it for a brief season. 
We cannot attempt, indeed, in the space allotted to an article in 
this Quarterly, to give a full and exhaustive discussion of such a 
theme; but we hope to be able to make some suggestive obser- 
vations, which may not be found devoid of profit to others. 

The nature of prayer is well explained in the Shorter Cate- 
chism, where it is said: “ Prayer is the offering up of our desires 
unto God, for things agreeable to His will, in the name of Christ, 
with confession of our sins and thankful acknowledgment of His 
mercies.” When we attempt, in the public or social assembly, 
to lead, and to a certain extent direct the worship of others, we 
must remember that although the circumstances which surround 
us are different, the nature of prayer is the same that it is in 
our closets. 

1. There must be a presentation or an “offering up of our 
desires unto God.” There can be no such thing as prayer, until 
the soul is burdened with lamentable distresses, and, with wrest- 
ling, pours forth its ardent desires. It is not all that is needed 
for a man simply to know that he is a lost sinner; he must feel 
it. It is not enough for us to ascertain our state of abject 
wretchedness ; we must have a deep, a realizing sense of it. Nor 
will it suffice for us to learn our helplessness, and at the same 
time be convinced of God’s willingness to save, in order to make 
an acceptable approach unto Him. Before we can in any proper 
or scriptural sense be said to pray, we must lay our inly-felt 
wants open before God, as well as the convictions of the judg- 
ment; our beseechings must flow from the inmost soul; and our 
suppliant cry must arise from affectionate faith in God’s com- 
passionate promises. Hence in giving direction to the orisons of 
others, our great aim must be to present the common and es- 
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pecial necessities of the people, and in general such petitions as 
may be presumed to express their anxious yearnings. But this 
ought to be done in such a manner as, with the Divine blessing, 
to quicken the pious affections, and to awaken into activity the 
dormant faith of humble Christians. For, althoukh we may suc- 
ceed in representing their instant wishes, unless it be accom- 
plished with such effect as to lead them to the exercise, not only 
of genuine devoutness but also of an expansive faith and a holy 
confidence in God, we fail to become, in any just sense, the 
leaders of the devotions of the Church. 

2. Our offerings to God, besides being the sincere desires of 
our hearts, must be made “ for things agreeable to His will.” It 
would indeed be impious to ask anything contrary to His known 
will. Nor need we be in doubt what God’s will is; for the Bible 
has been given for the express purpose of revealing it. When 
we hunger and thirst after righteousness, when we seek the hea- 
venly manna in the Sacred Oracles, when our aspirations take 
their scope from the inspired word, we can then, indeed and in 
truth, make “an offering up of our desires unto God, for things 
agreeable to His will;” with confidence we can present our sup- 
plications, and with hope we can look for an answer to them ; and 
in the full enjoyment of the spirit of adoption, we can feed upon 
the sincere milk of the word until our souls are satisfied. There- 
fore, in order to success and usefulness, we must give expression 
to the requests which flow from our lips in a scriptural form, if 
not in the very words of the Bible. We have no other source 
of knowledge, as to what God’s will is, except His word; and 
besides, when the faithful disciple, in his deep abasement, finds 
the very cravings of his spirit ascending to the merciful Throne, 
in the precise words of the Divine pledges, he is enabled to ob- 
tain an assurance of acceptance and an earnest expectation of an 
answer, which he cannot realize when the language employed fails 
to remind him of his heavenly Father’s covenanted engagements. 

Acceptable prayer is the breathing out of our souls unto God, 
in the spirit of adoption, and hence with the undoubting trust- 
fulness of children. In coming before Him, we must believe that, 
through Jesus Christ, He is both able and willing to help us; we 
must believe that He is, and that He is the rewarder of all them 
VOL. I.— No. 3. 5 
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who diligently seek Him. This enters into the very essence of 
saving faith, and is essential to all welcome access into His pres- 
ence. And just here lies the difficulty in the way of unregen- 
erate men. They are often made sensible, under the preaching 
of the gospel, that they are sinners, and are led to see and ac- 
knowledge the wondrous love of God in the gift of His son; yea, 
and even to covet salvation. But they are unwilling to give up 
all hope in themselves, and to trust Christ; they do not believe 
in Him as their Saviour; in a word, they will not come unto 
Him, that they might have life; and hence they fail to obtain 
the blessings which they long after. In order, then, to obtain 
access at the door of mercy, we must always cherish a firm be- 
lief in that Almighty Power of God which gives Him the ability, 
and in the tenderness of that love displayed in the gift of Christ, 
whereby He has exhibited His willingness to do for us far.abun- 
dantly above anything we are able to ask or to think. Nor is it or- 
dinarily possible for us, in conducting services of united worship, 
to profit the children of God and to encourage a holy boldness in 
them, when we have no faith ourselves. To direct the heavenward 
thoughts of others is a heavy responsibility, which can only be 
discharged in a meet manner, by those whose hearts are filled 
with Divine love, and who repose securely on the promises. 
Prayer is divided by theologians into the five acts of adora- 
tion, thanksgiving, confession, petition and intercession. Adora- 
tion is the heart-felt acknowledgement of all the great and ador- 
able attributes and offices belonging to the Tri-une Jehovah, and 
the ascription of praise to His great name, because of all His 
limitless perfections and matchless works, and especially because 
of his amazing condescension in His dealings with lost sinners, 
as the basis of our hopes in presenting ourselves before the 
Throne of Grace. These praises are as various as the number- 
less manifestations of His glory and majesty ; they are as bound- 
less as His works of creation, providence and grace ; and as man- 
ifold as the infinite excellencies of His being; and thus there is 
furnished the opportunity of introducing great and refreshing 
variety into this part of religious service. The use of adoration 
is to impress the mind with awful solemnity, under a sense of 
the Divine presence, and in contemplation of the Divine char- 
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acter; and it ought to be briefly expressed, with an avoidance 
of a didactic manner and theological phraseology. Thankagiv- 
ing is the expression of our dependence on God’s providential 
care, from whom we confess that we have derived all the good 
things which we have ever enjoyed, from whose gracious love sal- 
vation is offered to us, and by whose long-suffering the hopes 
of glory are still held out before us. The effect it is expected 
to produce is to elevate the soul toward God in gratitude and 
love, under a sense of a Father's goodness in the constant bestow- 
ment of unmerited favors; and it prepares the heart for giving 
a wider range to its expectations, and for the presentation of 
renewed demands. Confession is the spreading of the soul open 
before God in acknowledgment of its wretchedness, corruption 
and need ; and in it, we deplore our sinfulness and deprayity, 
and prostrate ourselves in contrition before the Throne, under a 
deep consciousness of ill-desert. It not only enables us to gain 
a clearer perception of our misery and defilement, but it brings 
us with contrite and repentant hearts to a realization of our per- 
vading ruin, our helplessness, and indigence; from whence our 
ardent pleadings and inward yearnings take their spring. Petition 
is the direct appeal made to God, in the name of Christ, for the 
relief of our distresses, for the help of our infirmities, for the 
forgiveness of our sins and depravity, for the renewal of our 
hearts and the salvation of our souls, and for such personal or 
general blessings as we crave in our weakness and poverty. It 
is the chief end of every invocation; when urged without faint- 
ing, we have hope, as we wrestle before God, that we shall ob- 
tain an answer; and while the other acts are essential, they are 
subsidiary to it. Intercession is simply the presentation of our 
supplications on behalf of our friends, our country, the Church 
of Christ, a perishing world; or on behalf of whomsoever we 
may wish thus to remember; and is, hence, simply petition for 
others. 

Some of the old divines thought it absolutely indispensable that 
there should be a methodical and systematic division of prayer, 
even as much as logic should be observed in the preparation of a 
sermon. But it seems to us any constrained following of such a 
logical plan as this would bring us into that formalism from which 
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we endeavor to escape, when we reject a liturgy. For although 
in using a liturgy, we may make a constant and unvarying state- 
ment of the common necessities, spiritual or otherwise, of wor- 
shipers in the general, we have no security that we are present- 
ing our own special and felt wishes, or those of anybody else. 
On the other hand, those scholastic and elaborate exercises, which 
abound more in logic than in unction, which exhibit more dialec- 
tical skill than acquaintance with the secret things of the soul, 
degenerate into disquisitions on the attributes of God, the deprav- 
ity of human nature, the plan of redemption, &c., &c., very suit- 
able for sermons ; but they do not rise to the dignity of eager sup- 
plication, nor do they have the effect of animating the dormant 
piety of others. Nor do we mean by this to assert that a ram- 
bling and unpremeditated manner ought even to be tolerated, 
especially in the stated ministrations of the Christian pastor. 
Logic, truly, is a good thing, even in prayer. But the method 
of logic belonging to prayer is one thing, that belonging to a 
disquisition is quite another. In prayer, there ought to be a 
complete avoidance of confusion; it is well to have just enough 
of logieal arrangement to secure method and order; and this, not 
the method of the dialectician, but the order of the soul’s wants 
and desires; while, on the other hand, in a sermon or a disqui- 
sition, a truth is to be presented, or a proposition proved, which 
belongs wholly to the processes of reflective reasoning. 

While, then, every true prayer either contains or implies these 
five acts into which theologians divide it, and all corresponding 
exercises of the spiritual man, it is neither necessary nor profit- 
ble for us to make a logical division of it; but rather we should 
allow each of these acts to come into its fit place, as the spon- 
taneous effusion of our trustful and religious feelings. For no 
man can ask God to bestow a favor on himself or on others, 
without adoration of that majesty and that grace which give him 
the anticipation of an answer; without thanksgiving for mercies 
already experienced ; and without confession of ill-deserts, even 
while asking. So that they all belong to every petition; and in 
every address to God it is best that each should gush up, unbid- 
den as it were, excited by the zeal and the engagedness of the 
leader of the service. Let us, therefore, aim at making the 
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various entreaties in an appropriate and orderly manner, so as to 
elicit, with the best effect, the interest, the devoutness, and the 
holy confidence of the people of God; but at the same time, let 
us avoid the trammels of formal logic in attempting to lead them 
to pour out their souls, as they plead at the mercy seat. Nor 
can any rule be given as to the relative proportion which each 
of these five acts ought to occupy. This must be spontaneously 
determined by the nature of the offerings made, the circumstances 
of the congregation, the subject of the discourse, and the personal 
exercises of the soul of the officiating minister, who will doubt- 
less be able to speak unto edifying, if he keep a sensible head 
and a pious heart in proper employ. 

It is true, the leader of an ordinance so solemn, requires qual- 
ifications which are very important but very simple. They are 
such that no pious man need despair of obtaining them in an 
adequate degree, if he make persevering effort in this behalf; 
and yet, they are such that there is no one who has acquired so 
great excellence therein that he may not, by the diligent use of 
the appointed means, secure a still higher measure of the need- 
ful ability or gift. 

1. The supreme and indispensable qualification is sincere piety. 
Without this, all other qualifications, however eminent, will not 
constitute a fitness for the discharge of a duty so solemn and 
weighty. But when it is manifest that the leader is a consecra- 
ted man, whose heart is overflowing with Divine love, many de- 
fects will thereby be covered, and the attentive and pious auditor 
will overlook minor imperfections or short-comings. Earnestness, 
zeal, faith, humility, love; these and the like Christian graces 
are those which ought to be found in the renewed heart, and are 
worth more in preparing a man for such duties as those belong- 
ing to the leader of the people in calling on God than any kind 
of attainments merely human. Indeed, the most excellent prayers 
are not always made by men of the highest culture and the 
greatest intelligence. We have never listened to any which were 
more edifying than we have heard uttered in lisping and broken 
accents by untatored and unlettered African negroes, brought 
from the midst of their native savageism and degradation in 
heathenish vice to become the sons of toil in this land, and at 
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the same time, through the knowledge of the gospel, to obtain 
the liberty wherewith Christ hath made his people free. The 
trath is, the kind of learning which is needed is not of the scho- 
lastic order. It is a knowledge of the state of the soul, and an 
insight into its crying necessities, which are requisite ; and these 
are not to be found in the pursuit of any form of knowledge, 
save Divine knowledge. The man who has ascertained his own 
spiritual needs, knows those of others sufficiently well to be able 
to edify them by his invocations, provided he shall steadily cul- 
tivate in his heart longing aspirations after salvation and fellow- 
ship with God. 

2. The necessity of a knowledge of the Word of God, with 
some intelligent apprehension of the promises and belief in them, 
it shall suffice for our present purpose simply to mention here, 
as this point is noticed in another connection. 

8. The attainment of classical learning and the knowledge of 
science and philosophy are desirable to man, in every relation 
which he is called to occupy; and they are undoubtedly a great 
comfort to their possessor, by whom they may be made a means 
of much usefulness as well as enjoyment. To the Christian min- 
ister, whose duty it is statedly to superintend the ceremonies of 
worship, their acquisition is very important ; for, possessing these 
attainments, he may achieve more success in giving variety, fall- 
ness, and adaptation to the ordinance in question. But these do 
not constitute an indispensable qualification. Many Christians 
excuse themselves from engaging in the prayer meeting, and even 
from conducting family worship, because they are not men of 
learning or of eloquence. But what special connection there is 
between the learning of the schools and the thirstings of the re- 
newed soul, is something they are not able to explain. Humility 
is the proper spirit of the devout man; but it is too often pride 
which induces. men to refuse to join in the social meeting. They 
are afraid lest they should not be as eloquent as some others; 
they become frightened from their propriety, lest some foolish or 
wicked person should laugh at their embarrassment; in a word, 
they are unwilling to bear the cross in the face of the world. 

Along with these and the like qualifications there must be pre- 
vious preparation; but there is much diversity of judgment as to 
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the character and extent of it. Some denominations aré unwill- 
ing to trust the matter in the hands even of their ministers, and 
hence have a prescribed liturgy, more or less dbligatory. We 
reject the liturgical worship, because we have neither the author- 
ity nor the example of the apostles and the primitive Church in 
its favor; the use of it is unfavorable to the cultivation of a de- 
votional spirit; and a liturgy cannot take in the diversified wants 
and varying circumstances of the worshipers. The samie ob- 
jections, as it seems to us, lie against writing and memorizing 
prayers, which we urge against a liturgy, but with additional 
force; for, Ist, The very effort of composing and committing 
them to memory is apt to eradicate true and deep earnestness 
of feeling: and hence, being read or repeated without inbred 
fervor, they must fail rightly to engage the interest of the at- 
tending throng. 2nd. A written prayer and a liturgy alike lack 
the freeness and are not capable of the expansion of spontaneous 
prayer ; whilst in extemporaneous address, the minister can better 
give expression to the known and ascertained necessities of his 
congregation, as he and they stand as supplicants at the mercy 
seat. But whilst these and many other objections lie against 
studying prayers, until they become forms — it matters not how 
they be made such — we are nevertheless of the opinion that no 
minister can successfully discharge this duty without previous 
preparation, in several particulars : — 

1. The Christian pastor ought to make the religious condition 
of the people of his charge the matter of careful and zealous ob- 
servation. The better he knows and the more deeply he sym- 
pathizes with them, in their joys and sorrows, in their conflicts 
and triumphs, in their growth in grace, and in their strivings 
after divine knowledge and spiritual communion, the better is he 
prepared to entreat for them, and to lead them to the fountain 
of never failing mercy, where their sorrows are turned into 
joy, their conflicts into triumphs, and their strivings after knowl- 
edge into the attainment of true spiritual communion. 

2. In order to acceptability and eminent usefulness in the 
discharge of this duty, he must be a devoted student of the Bible ; 
and especially must he treasure up all its comforting hopes, if 
not in their exact words, at all events in their very spirit. For 
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it is God’s own promises which it is his duty and privilege to 
plead ; and hence he can urge them with more ardor, with greater 
importunity, and with stronger assurance of faith, when he pre- 
sents them in the very language in which they are contained in 
the Sacred Scriptures ; and much more can he stir up the faith of 
the pious to implore God, when their very supplications are the 
gracious words which proceed out of the mouth of their Heaven- 
ly Father. It is, therefore, manifest that the more familiar a 
man is with the promises, in the wonderful and refreshing vari- 
ety of their statement in the Divine Record, the better is he 
prepared to be a help to God’s people in leading them to hold 
converse with Him, whether at the family altar, in the chamber 
of sickness, at the social meeting, or in the great congregation. 
And so, every minister of our knowledge, who has become emi- 
nent on account of his ability in prayer, has been baptized in 
spirit with an unction out of the Bible. The late distinguished 
and lamented John Todd Edgar of Nashville was much spoken 
of, wherever he went, on account of his wonderful power in 
conducting prayer; indeed, he was one of the most gifted men 
we have ever heard raise the voice of supplication. But the 
great secret of his success was the ardor and holy courage with 
which he plead the precious sayings of God, all pregnant with 
rich consolation in the precise words in which they are recorded 
in the revealed volume. The late reverend and venerable Thomas 
D. Baird of Pittsburgh, was much distinguished for his gifts in 
prayer, and was greatly blessed, in the conducting of this ser- 
vice, as a comforter of humble Christians, mourning under heavy 
dispensations of Providence, or sorrowing at the mishaps of their 
Christian warfare. But from his earliest manhood he was es- 
teemed mighty in the Scriptures ; he took great delight in medi- 
tating in the law of the Lord; there was scarce a gracious as- 
surance which he could not repeat verbatim, even in his venerable 
age, giving chapter and context: hence, as we have often heard 
Christians say of him, he seemed to know the Bible by heart, 
and to have it at his tongue’s end; and so with importunity, 
fervor and trustfulness, he plead the very promises. The person, 
then, who would aim at excellence in the performance of this 
duty, ought to memorize the Scriptures with reference to using 
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them for the purpose indicated, by which means he will doubtless 
gain much Christian comfort, and at the same time will fit him- 
self for great usefulness in his public ministrations, as well as in 
performing more private pastoral duties. 

8. He should study his own heart. The most difficult and yet 
the most essential of al! knowledge is self-knowledge. The re- 
ligious importance of it arises from the fact that thereby we get 
an insight into our depravity, and ascertain the depth of our 
spiritual requirements. When, therefore, the minister thus studies 
his heart, and is constrained in his public wrestlings to spread 
it open before God, with its native and acquired defilement, and 
with a pervading sense of abject helplessness, the complaints and 
pleadings of his soul will find a response in every pious heart, 
and he will be enabled the better to give expression to the be- 
lieving hopes, and sad bemoanings of the humble and contrite 
ones. 

4. The cultivation of a devotional spirit is a matter of great 
importance, especially to all who are called on to lead in con- 
ducting religious worship. Besides the appointment of stated 
times for meditating in the word of God, and for secret prayer, 
it is very profitable to read a daily portion in some work of an 
experimental and practical character, or treating of personal re- 
ligion in some of its aspects; and it is wise for every one to 
have such a book always at hand. It will be found a great aid 
to the Christian, who aims at the attainment of eminent piety, 
or seeks to become useful. 

5. It may be advisable, especially for young ministers, to write 
out prayers in full, not so much to be committed to memory, as 
to be made the occasion of accustoming them to the mode and 
language of invocation. Devotional composition is a good exer- 
cise occasionally both for the head and heart; it can be made 
the means of saving us from falling into a sameness in the dis- 
charge of this duty; and as all have not equal ‘gifts, some per- 
sons find it absolutely needful. If not relied on too much, it 
may become a source of great improvement to probationers. 

The subjects of petition are co-extensive with the personal and 
general promises contained in the Bible. All these subjects, 
however, must not necessarily be dwelt on, or even alluded to, 
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during the services connected with every occasion of religious 
assembly. The matters pertaining to the general, and especially 
the spiritual, necessities of the congregation are the chiefest in 
importance, and ought to be presented more or less fully, accord- 
ing to time and circumstances, After the minds of the suppli- 
cants have been exercised in pleading for the supply of their own 
importunate claims, they are prepared, like David in the LIst 
Psalm, in a few brief words, to make intercession for Zion, for 
their country, for their friends, and for all proper subjects ex- 
ternal to themselves. Nor do the multitude of words add to the 
earthly or heavenly value of prayer. 

Prayer, however, should be appropriate to the occasion on 
which it is offered. The minds of the auditory are ready to fol- 
low their leader, just so long as his petitions are fitting; but they 
soon become weary, whenever he introduces inappropriate topics 
and untimely supplications. As his aim is to “beat the heaven- 
ward flame” in the breasts of others, of course whenever he 
begins to wander, they know not whither, and to enlarge on 
matters foreign to the objects of their assemblage, he utterly 
fails of the end which he is professedly seeking. Hence, it is 
very important for the requests, in large part, to have an imme- 
diate reference to the purpose of the meeting. Moreover: it gives 
expansion, and adds impressiveness, and is every way very be- 
coming, for the pastor, in his stated ministrations, to observe the 
circumstances of his charge, of the community, of the country, 
and of the world —so as to make the matters which have already 
occupied the minds of the people, the subjects of their prayerful 
meditations. In this way, remarkable events of Providence — such 
as a sudden death, the prevalence of an epidemic, unusual 
drought, over-abundant rains, plentiful or scant crops, the ex- 
istence of war or of famine at home or abroad, unusual or striking 
phenomena, the prevalence of revivals, &c. —all may be made to 
produce their effect on the minds and hearts of the people, as 
evidences of the presence and power of God, and may thus give 
freshness and an increased solemnity to the service. 

Again : during seasons of special religious interest, it is very 
important that the exercises of every kind should be apposite, and 
especially that in the pulpit and in the social meeting the plaint- 
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ive appeals made to God should be relevant to the exact state of 
the congregation, and give expression to the desires which burden 
the hearts of Christians. As the services are many and frequent, 
it is necessary, in order to prevent weariness, that they should 
be spirited ; and that much variety should be thrown into them; 
And, more particularly, that the preaching and praying should be 
such as to cause the people gratefully to perceive and realize its 
immediate adaptedness to the occasion. Nor can anything be 
much more unmeet than one of those long, wordy prayers, which 
are sometimes made in the social meeting by unwise but excellent 
brethren, who seem to be trying to out-do the preachers in length 
and in prosiness. At such times, our patience is reduced to the 
lowest point short of exhaustion. Hence, while we can say 
nothing in approbation of the conduct of the minister in the fol- 
lowing anecdote, we acknowledge we have more than once felt 
the same loss of equanimity which he exhibited. During a pro- 
tracted meeting at a Methodist Church in East Tennessee, on one 
occasion, when some “mourners” were at the “rail,” or “altar,” 
the minister in charge called on a Presbyterian elder who was 
present to pray for them. The Elder began one of those long, 
pointless, didactic effusions, the dispensation of which we have 
often endured; and was engaged in a very full discussion of the 
Divine attributes and perfections, when the stock of endurance 
possessed by the eccentric preacher gave out, and he stopped him, 
saying aloud, “‘ Never mind that, Brother; never mind that. The 
Lord knows more about that than either you or I. Pray for these 
sinners.” Whatever opinion we may form of the reverence of 
such conduct, no doubt all of our readers have known men, both 
ministers and laymen, who deserved just such a rebuke as that 
man received. 

And here it may not be amiss to observe, by the way, that 
vanity is often mingled with this kind of praying to a fearful 
extent, An example of this in point we can relate, from our 
own pastoral experience. We were, with the aid of a ministerial 
brother, conducting a very interesting and hopeful protracted 
meeting, which was injuring from the lengthy and inappropriate 
style of prayer indulged in by some. We resolved on an effort 
to break up the nuisance; and hence, when calling on the 
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brethren, we asked them “to lead in a short prayer.” There 
‘was immediately perceptible an evident improvement in the meet- 
ing. But one Elder, who was distinguished for his staid and 
“ ministerial” manner in this service, came to us the next day, 
before the meeting began, and in a petulant tone, showing much 
vexation, said he did not wish us to call on him any more. We 
enquired what was the matter, when we learned that we had 
hurried him so that he could not bring his prayer to a comfortable 
close, but was compelled to wind it up too abruptly; that we had 
thus spoiled it; and that he did not wish to be called on again, 
if he was to be hurried in that way. Well, it was manifest to 
us that something, or else somebody, was spoiled ; and so, we con- 
cluded that he had better be let alone, for the then present; and 
so we acted. But observe the vanity of the human heart. The 
complaint was not that his soul was so burdened that he had not 
time to make his complaints known unto the Lord, and thus to 
discharge the weight; but his performance did not receive those 
finishing touches with which he designed to polish it off! And 
yet that was a good man, whom we loved at times to hear pray. 

Such praying as this does harm in two ways. It injures the 
meeting, because it never becomes, in any proper sense, a lead- 
ing of the worship of the people, but is really eradicative of 
piou# emotion, because annoying; and then, it leads modest per- 
sons into the error of supposing that they have not the gifts to 
join in social services, because they know that they cannot make 
such supplications as that, which they are thus led to consider 
the right kind. Now, the prayer meeting is an institution, so to 
speak, essential to the well-being of every church; and every 
male member ought to strive to gain the ability to unite in sus- 
taining it. Nor is this so difficult to accomplish as it is generally 
thought. Persons form their ideas on this subject from the min- 
ister; and they think because they cannot emulate the pulpit 
style, that they cannot pray at all. But this is a mistake, as it 
will take but a moment’s reflection to convince any one. Prayer 
ought to be adapted to the circumstances which surround us, as 
we have already shown. The minister conducts the whole of the 
ordinary church service himself; and his efforts are designed to 
be exhaustive, so far as the necessities of public worship are 
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concerned. He begins with an invocation; then, before the ser- 
mon, comes what is, with a fearful aptness in the case of tod 
many, called “the long prayer;” and finally, after sermon, he 
renders thanks and implores a blessing on what has been done 
Everything has an exact fitness. But suppose some one person, 
whether minister or private member, should, at the social meet- 
ing, make that “long prayer,” in imitation of the example of 
the pulpit, and equalling or surpassing that of the minister both 
as to its latitude and longitude, is it not manifest that he would 
thereby do an essential injury to the meeting? Whoever else 
should be called on, must needs traverse the same ground ; and if 
he should do it as lengthily and unreasonably as his predecessor, 
the whole meeting would be effectually and irretrievably ruined, 
by the time he had wound up his discourse, erroneously called a 
prayer. Instead, therefore, of its being wise to imitate the pul- 
pit manner, when we go to the social meeting or to the family 
altar, it ought rather to be carefully shunned. It is, however, a 
lamentable fact that ministers themselves are, as a general thing, 
the only persons who adopt a different, more simple, and more 
direct style, when they are at meetings of a merely devotional 
kind. We have particularly spoken of the great importance of 
avoiding an indulgence in spiritless and stereotyped supplication, 
during seasons of protracted services. We hence approve the 
wisdom with which, in conducting the meetings connected with 
the recent revival movement, all exercises have been limited to 
five minutes, and in some places the prayers have been shortened 
to three minutes, which is sufficiently long for a social meeting, 
if the purpose be to make it an occasion of real interest. Man- 
ifestly, it is no more unreasonable for a layman to thrust on a 
social meeting one of those wordy performances to which we 
have alluded, than it would be for a minister under the name of 
an exhortation to inflict on it a full sermon. It was to the habit 
of which we here speak, the eccentric Lorenzo Dow alluded in 
the remark attributed to him, when he said, if Peter had made 
one of our modern prayers, instead of his direct one, “ Lord save 
me!” he would have been fifty fathoms under water, before he 
got to his petition. 

Now, since this pulpit or ministerial style is not only not re- 
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quisite at family worship, or in the social meeting, but is abso- 
lutely hurtful; the fact that a man cannot “pray like a preacher,” 
is no excuse for his failure to engage in such services. On the 
other hand, if he be able to tell his wants to the Lord —and-no 
man need say that he cannot do this, if he will — and if he care- 
fully avoid the dull and elaborate manner of address of which 
we have spoken, and which we often hear, our opinion is that 
he is the very man who is qualified to lead, and who ought to 
be brought up to the work. Thus much on this point, by way 
of episode. 

It is our duty always to remember our country, however briefly, 
on every occasion of social or public worship; and in our judg- 
ment, the omission of intercession for it and for our rulers, al- 
though this error is often committed, is inexcusable. For the 
great interests of our country pertain to the individual and per- 
sonal concerns of every worshiper; the government is a source 
of boundless blessings or of untold evils to every citizen; and 
God is the Ruler of Nations. Hence, we ought, in our daily and 
weekly offerings, to make constant mention of our rulers and 
our country. Had our ministers and people been faithful in past 
days, in imploring God’s continued favor on these once United 
States, with that reliance which He authorizes us to place in his 
Providential care, He might, in answer to their cry, have averted 
from us the judgments with which He is now afflicting us as a 
people. In discharging this part of our duty, however, we should 
most carefully and religiously abstain from making any partisan 
allusions, and ought so to measure our words that no one could 
ascertain our political sentiments from what we speak. The rea- 
son is obvious. We are the appointed leaders of the Church ; 
and we have no right to make requests in which the children of 
God generally are unable to join. It would be as inappropriate 
and impertinent as it would be for us to confess our secret sins, 
and to offer oblations pertaining to our personal estate — duties 
which belong to closet devotion. But, besides, to make our polit- 
ical opinions conspicuous would be very irreyerent; for thereby 
we exhibit. an assurance on our part, that we are absolutely 
right in our principles of polity, and of course that our oppo- 
nents are certainly wrong; whereas, in coming before God, prop- 
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er humility demands that we should divest ourselves of self-con- 
fidence, and of reliance on our frail judgments, and that we should 
submit everything to the disposal of God. We have, neverthe- 
less, sometimes heard ministers commit indiscretion in this matter, 
by entreating for the prevalence of their political sentiments, or 
for the triumph of their party. The utter offensiveness and im- 
propriety of this conduct we can illustrate by an anecdote we 
believe never before published, but which we learned in such a 
manner as to make us certain of its authenticity. Politics ran 
high, in 1800 and 1801, when the old Republican party came 
into power, at the defeat of the Federal party, which had held 
the reins of the government from the adoption of the Constitution 
until that time. The chagrin of the Federalists knew no bounds, 
and their mortification showed itself even in the pulpit. There 
was a venerable minister of New England, who, in the olden 
time, was wont to be sent to the legislature of Massachusetts by 
his town, and who belonged to the Federal party, and of course 
was opposed to Mr. Jefferson. On the Sabbath after the inau- 
guration of Mr. Jefferson, this minister used the following lan- 
guage in his leading prayer; “Oh Lord! thou hast commanded 
us to pray for our enemies. Accordingly we begin with Thomas 
Jefferson,” &c., &c. This illustration may, indeed, be said to be 
an extreme case; but it only exhibits in the more striking light 
the evil and the utter unsuitableness of the introduction of po- 
litical matters into such an exercise. Assuredly such allusions 
to partisan views and positions are improper in the sanctuary, 
but especially in addressing God. Moreover, they are calculated, 
if not intended, to arouse the very worst passions of the human 
heart, in all those present who may happen to be arrayed on the 
opposite side in politics ; and, hence, cannot but defeat the pur- 
pose of united prayer. 

As to the manner of the minister in conducting this part of 
public worship, we have but little to say. We may observe, how- 
ever, that it is important for him to aim at naturalness and sim- 
plicity. There ought to be no display of elocution or declama- 
tion. Solemnity of tone and devotional appearance are neces- 
sary to true dignity, and to impressiveness. Hence, in prayer, 
pronouncing the benediction, and asking the blessing at the table, 
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the eyes ought to be reverently closed; and especially should 
the opening and closing of them during prayer be avoided. 

Again; Mannerism is unbecoming, and ought to be shunned. 
We ought to avoid swaying the body, movements or gestures with 
the hands or body, and generally all physical action which is 
calculated to draw attention from God himself, whom we are 
professing to adore, to the minister who officiates. The same 
objection lies against free-and-easy positions, such as leaning 
forward bodily on the pulpit, swinging on one foot, and reclining 
on the elbow. They lack dignity, and look irreverent. 

The best manner is for the minister to rise deliberately and 
solemnly, and to wait until the people have arisen and become 
quiet and composed, before beginning. Let him stand erect, in 
sacred adoration, with his hands devoutly clasped, or resting on 
the Bible or desk before him, and with his eyes closed; or in 
some similar manner equally reverential and free from just ob- 
jection. Let him not prepare to resume his seat, nor feel for 
the hymn book, nor take his watch out, before ending. But let 
him stand carefully still, as in the presence of God, until he 
with his lips, and the people in their hearts, have said, “ Amen.” 

The faults of prayer are many, too numerous indeed to be 
discussed in detail in a single Review article. Some have already 
come up incidentally for animadversion, in our previous remarks, 
At this time, we shall confine ourselves, in our additional criti- 
cisms, to such as we have most commonly met with, in our past 
experience of ministers. That the following list is susceptible 
of much enlargement, we doubt not will be evident to every ob- 
servant reader : — 

1. The most common and probably the most unpardonable of 
the errors of ministers and others, is to make their prayers too 
long. There may be some difference of opinion as to the proper 
portion of time which ought to be occupied, under various cir- 
cumstances, by this ordinance. But there can be no dispute 
that the object to be sought is the edification of the devout 
Christian, and the assisting of him in disburdening his soul ; and 
that, whenever it is made so long as to become a weariness to 
him, it fails of its end. Many persons, we doubt not, would be 
very much surprised at their own lengthiness, if they would only 
take the trouble to time themselves for a few Sabbaths. We 
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have often heard ministers complain of their brethren for making 
this service too long, who were not as liable to criticism in this 
respect as the very persons were who made the complaint. 
Once, several years ago, we were present in an audience on 
which the minister inflicted a prayer three quarters of an hour 
in length. It is but little over a year since a licentiate, whom 
we casually took into the pulpit with us, made a prayer, after 
we had preached a sermon of forty minutes, just twenty-seven 
minutes long by the watch. If ministers would exhibit some re- 
gard for the circumstances and comfort of their congregations, 
as well as for the cultivation of true piety, in this respect, we 
think it would be a great improvement of manner; it would add 
much to the edification of their people, and it would enable old 
and delicate persons to attend church without running the risk 
of injury, from the fatigues occasioned by the services, And, 
further: it would accomplish more, twice over, toward arresting 
the indecent but growing habit of sitting during prayer, than 
preaching on the subject, or the passage of resolutions about it 
through the General Assembly. In the olden time, the fathers 
made long prayers; but the churches were built with reference 
to it, with pews having high backs; so that the people had a 
prop or support at hand, against which to lean. But with the 
common low-backed pews, this part of worship, even on extraor- 
dinary occasions, should not exceed ten minutes, at the outside, 
and our ordinary so-called “long prayers,” ought to range from 
five to eight minutes. In social assemblies, the range should be 
from three to five minutes, Had this matter been attended to 
by our ministers formerly, we doubt not it would have had its 
marked effect in giving our branch of the Church a stronger hold 
on the public, We saw it stated recently in some of the secular 
journals, that one of the statesmen of Kentucky of the genera- 
tion just passed, (but which one we have forgotten,) had said that 
the Presbyterian Church would have been the most powerful 
denomination in that State, long since, but for the lengthy 
prayers of her ministers. We doubt not this cause has had its 
influence on the public mind, not only in Kentucky, but else- 
where, in determining the popularity and usefulness of our branch 
of the Church. 
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2. A fault which is sometimes acquired by those who seek to 
obviate the previous error, is to indulge in a rapid and hurried 
utterance. An unseemly haste is utterly destructive of devotion. 
A manner too slow or hesitating is just as objectionable. Public 
prayer ought to be conducted at all times, whether the circum- 
stances require it to be brief or more extended, with sufficient 
deliberation to characterize it by solemnity; with sufficient ra- 
pidity of speech to exhibit that earnestness and warmth which 
should always pervade it. 

8. A similar objection lies against the practice of some min- 
isters, who rush to the pulpit desk and begin speaking before the 
congregation have had time to rise to their feet. And some- 
times they are done before the people have become sufficiently 
quiet to hear what is said, or have had time to compose them- 
selves to unite in the supplications. In such a manner, the idea 
of leading others is entirely lost sight of — indeed, it is difficult 
to see how the officiating person can rightly exercise penitent and 
devout feelings or a lively faith, himself; and, at all events, there 
is in it an apparent absence of reverence painful to be seen. 

4. Sometimes the current of devotion is arrested within us, 
when the minister begins to retrace his steps, and to indulge in 
what the Saviour calls “vain repetition.” It shows at once clear 
evidence of a lack of proper meditation, before undertaking to 
present himself with his people in the presence of the Lord; it 
is disgusting to hear a man attempt to call on God, who mani- 
festly does not know what to ask Him for; and it is proof posi- 
tive of a want of proper care in the discharge of his solemn and 
responsible duties. 

5. We often hear the exclamations, “Oh!” and “Oh, Lord!” 
or “Oh, God!” &c., &c. Some persons utter one or another 
of these in almost every sentence. This vocative style is in very 
bad taste ; but, what is a worse objection, it is most frequently 
used by those who show clearly they are not certain what next 
to beseech God for; and that these exclamations are used sim- 
ply to give the mind rest in order to consider what is to follow; 
and hence Dr. Miller used to call them the “setting poles” of 
‘praying and preaching. The same objection may be made to the 
frequent recurrence of the names and titles of God. We have 
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heard persons use the Lord’s name in almost every sentence. 
It is very irreverent, to say the least; and it is shocking to se- 
rious persons, because it savors of profanity. Besides, it seems 
to exhibit an affectation of earnestness, which is very objection- 
able. 

6. Quaint expressions, nice theological distinctions, ungram- 
matical and cant phrases, and hackneyed forms of expression are 
exceptionable. These last, if scriptural and used in the proper 
scriptural sense, are endurable, but otherwise they are utterly 
intolerable. Unusual words and colloquial phrases ought in like 
manner to be shunned. We should always aim at simplicity and 
directness ; and nothing which can divert the minds of our fellow- 
worshipers from the subject-matter of the prayer should be al- 
lowed to enter into it or to surround it. 

7. Ministers sometimes fall into a formality of manner, and 
their prayers become stereotyped, insomuch that their regular 
hearers learn to anticipate their invocations sentence by sentence. 
This must be regarded as a great blemish. We have claimed 
for free and spontaneous prayer the advantage of enabling us, 
with greater fervor, to express the very wishes of our hearts. 
But rather than fall into this distressing sameness, we had better 
at once resort to a liturgy. The error they commit is, that they 
depend on the circumstances which surround them to bring ani- 
mation, as they stand up with their people to call on God. But 
the excitement does not come and bring the anticipated inspira- 
ration; and since no previous preparation has been made, the 
old ideas naturally come back to them. Hence, they fall into 
the old forms of expression; they lack freshness in the matter 
and variety in the language employed; and they pronounce the 
same thoughts, in almost identically the same phraseology, with 
no refreshing earnestness. The result is that the mind flags; 
they forget what they have already spoken ; and resort to @ con- 
fused repetition of the same hackneyed sentences. This same- 
ness is both wearying and disgusting, and exhibits anything 
rather than an evidence of true engagedness. We doubt not the 
story which is told of the man who was just half done when he 
got to Noah and the flood, at family prayer, was designed to 
burlesque this mode of addressing God, of which we here speak. 
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8, Theological discussions are éntirely out of place, whether 
they be introduced under the pretence of adoration, or by way 
of the enlargement of a discourse just delivered. Nor is this 
the place to correct the errors, nor to supplement the omissions 
of a sermon to which we have listened. To discuss theology 
with the Lord is impious; to address an argument to men, while 
professing to invoke God, is nothing short of hypocrisy. If we 
propose to give instruction, preaching is the appointed mode; it 
is designed for that purpose, and for no other. But when we 
raise our cry unto God, our purposes are very different. 

9. Prayer is not the place to indulge in exhortation, whether 
to the pious or the impenitent. A minister is frequently tempted 
to do this after preaching a sermon himself, or after hearing one 
from a ministerial brother which has made a deep impression on 
his mind. It is natural for him, in his concern for the flock 
committed to his charge, to desire that they should receive sim- 
ilar impressions. But this course if adopted, besides being an 
entire perversion of a divine ordinance, is calculated to defeat 
the end in view. For we thereby exhibit a lack of faith in the 
Spirit of God, who alone can deepen impressions. This very im- 
pulse by which we are prompted is wrong; and, moreover, 
when it exhibits itself in the pulpit, it becomes contagious. 

10. Personalities ought never to be indulged in, on any occa- 
sion nor to any extent, whether it be designed to convey reproof, 
or to give information or instruction in any form; nor ought 
any one ever to be mentioned by name in prayer. We may ask 
a blessing on the President or the Governor, but not on Abraham 
Lincoln or Jefferson Davis or Mr. Magoffin. It is unusual to 
pronounce the name of one for whom we are interceding, and of 
course it would sound oddly. It would, therefore, be calculated to 
excite irreverence, and to create unfavorable impressions in refer- 
ence to the motive. We have never heard any one guilty of such 
a breach of propriety, but it has been committed. Maine was a 
District of Massachusetts, before becoming a State. At the time 
of its erection into a State, there was some dispute as to when the 
powers of the old government terminated, and those of the new 
began. The then Governor of Massachusetts was named Allan, 
and the first Governor of the new State of Maine was also named 
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Allan. In the interim, a venerable minister of Maine, who waé 
equally learned and eccentric, offered the following petition, during 
a church service : — “Oh, Lord! we pray for Thy blessing to rest 
on the Chief Magistrate of this Commonwealth ;” certainly a very 
timely and proper request, had he allowed it to rest at that; but 
stopping a moment, he added by way of parenthesis, “ Bill Allan, 
I mean;” apparently fearful lest his audience should be in doubt 
which side of the dispute he had taken. It happened that “ Bill 
Allan” was present. Of course the effect on the congregation 
was the inverse of that which solemn worship ought to produce. 
Whatever militates against solemnity, we should avoid. 

11..Some conduct this ordinance apparently with an entire 
reference to its effects on the attending audience, using it simply 
as a means of grace, in the same sense in which preaching is 
such a means. But prayer is the offering up of holy desires unto 
God, and it presumes faith that an answer is to be obtained. 
Hence nothing belongs to it but the presentation of felt wants, 
which we expect our gracious Father to supply. An observance 
of this manifest principle would shorten many of our long 
prayers, by at least one half. 

Other faults and other considerations we must pass by, and bring 
our remarks to a close. Did time and room permit, we should 
be tempted to make some observations on excellencies in prayer, 
and on its adaptation to the various circumstances in which it is 
offered. But these and other points we must omit, since our 
article has already become overgrown. Hence, with a single 
additional suggestion, we will conclude what we have to present, 
on a subject which we trust has not proved itself wholly desti- 
tute of interest to our readers. 

Let those of us who are called to maintain the ordinances of 
religion, and to léad the public devotions of others, be ourselves 
men of prayer. Let us aim to become well acquainted with the 
lineaments and likeness of Jesus, by frequenting our closets, and 
there holding converse and enjoying personal communion with 
him. So that, when we rise before our congregations to lead 
them to the foot-stool of mercy and the gates of salvation, they 
shall discover, from the fervor of our speech and the courage of 
our demands, that we have been with Jesus. Moreover, let us 
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look for an answer to our plaintive appeals, and let us teach our 
people to claim and to expect very blessings. So that our con- 
gregations shall learn, when they approach the Throne of Grace, 
that they are presenting themselves there to cast off heavy bur- 
dens, to make clamant entreaties, and to obtain abundant sup- 
plies. Very soon the savor of such an influence would be widely 
felt in the midst of our churches; and we should cease to mourn 
when we assemble at our solemn feasts. For so soon as we, by 
the wrestlings of faith, shall accept the overtures of mercy, and 
embrace the sacred promises, our heavenly Father, with his di- 
vine benediction, will pour upon us the riches of his consolations 
until our souls are satisfied. E. T. B. 





Art. IV.— Death and Burial of Moses. 


Moses, the man of God, having delivered the children of Israel 
from the land of Egypt and from the house of bondage, and 
having suffered their reproaches and discontent during the forty 
years wandering, brought them a second time to the borders of 
the promised land. Their Lawgiver, Ruler, Prophet, and Priest — 
he was their Mediator, too, and on more than one occasion did 
his intercessions stay the avenging arm of Jehovah. A man 
great and remarkable not only in the number of capacities in 
which he served, but great and remarkable in each — the greatest 
of lawgivers, the wisest of rulers — he was a prophet whose an- 
titype was found only in Christ. With a firm reliance and a 
constant faith in God, he led his people, murmuring and fret- 
ful, through all their journeyings. He a second time neared 
the land of his fathers, but none of the former generation were 
there, save Joshua and Caleb. Their sin at Kadesh Barnea had 
laid their bones to whiten in the wilderness, and he himself was 
about to die for his sin at Meribah. He wrote out the law, and 
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ordained Joshua to be his successor in the command of Israel; 
he wrote his sublime song, setting forth the mercy and vengeance 
of Jehovah, and then read all the words thereof to the congrega- 
tion of Israel; he gave his charge to the people, and once more 
turned to Joshua and said in the name of the Lord, “ Be strong 
and of good courage, for thou shalt bring the children of Israel 
into the land which I sware unto them, and I will be with thee;” 
then, blessing Israel, he ascended Mount Nebo, viewed the prom- 
ised land and “died there in the land of Moab, according to the 
word of the Lord; and he buried him in a valley, over against 
Beth-peor, but no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day.” 

This historic account of the death and burial of Moses, as re- 
corded in Deuteronomy — taken in connection with the passage in 
Jude, referring to the contest over his body; and his appearance 
with Elias at the Transfiguration of Christ — would seem to indi- 
cate that there was something altogether peculiar in his death and 
burial; and suggests at least the thought that God prepared for 
Moses a different door into the future state, from that through which 
all others of Adam’s children pass. We purpose briefly to con- 
sider this subject — not with any hope of solving the difficulties, 
but to get precisely what the Scriptures reveal concerning it, and to 
state some of the solutions that have been proposed. And, first, 
we will consider critically the Hebrew text of Deuteronomy 
xxxiv: 5, 6. 

YT bY INID PND TTY AyD OY Nip") (Ver. 5.) 
And Moses, the servant of the Lord, died there, in the land of 
Moab, according to the word of the Lord. 

Pid", died, is the future Kal. of MD, with the } conversive 
future. The same word, with but slight modifications in sound, 
occurs in about ten different languages — all denoting death, sep- 
aration of soul and body, whether from causes natural or violent. 
In Piel and Hiphil it means, to put to death, to kill. The mean- 
ing of this word and its usage, is a sufficient answer to the Jew- 
ish Rabbins — who have been followed by Josephus, and among 
the Fathers, by Ambrose and Hilary — who maintain that Moses 
did not die, but was translated to heaven and there ministers 
before God. 

Dw’, there, — i. e. the place spoken of in verse 1, Mount Nebo. 
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FIST “TY, the servant of Jehovah. This phrase is used in the 

Old Testament, tropically, in various senses. In Nehemiah, it is 
applied to a worshiper of God. It is also used for a minister or 
ambassador of God; and in this sense it is applied to Moses, for 
in the 1st chapter of Joshua, God in speaking of Moses calls him 
His servant, as the most eminent minister He had ever employed 
in Israel. The same phrase is applied to Abraham, Job, Joshua, 
David, and Daniel; and in Zechariah we find it applied to the 
Messiah. Some have attempted to show that it was never ap- 
plied to Moses until after his death, and argue from it that then 
Moses was admitted into the nearest familiarity with the Divine 
Majesty; but an equivalent expression is used in Num. xii: 
7, where God in speaking of Moses says, My servant. 

IND PING, In the land of Moab. It was still called the 
land of Moab, though it had been conquered by Sihon, king of 
the Amorites, and afterwards conquered and now held by Israel. 
So Moses really died and was buried in the land of Israel. 

rin rp-dy, according to the word of the Lord, or, literally, 
upon the mouth of Jehovah. The Jerusalem Targum expounds 
this phrase, “according to the sentence of the decree of Jeho- 
vah,” i. e. as the Lord had before determined and decreed, as 
recorded in Deut. xxxii: 49, 50, and Num. xxvii: 12,13. That 
this is the true meaning of the phrase is manifest— 1st, from 
the facts as recorded. God had before declared that Moses, on 
account of his sin at Meribah, should not bring the children of 
Israel into the promised land. Num. xx: 12. Again, in Num. 
xxvii: 12, 13, we find God expressly commanding Moses to go 
on Nebo and die; the reason then given, is the sin at Meribah. 
In Deut. xxxii: 49, the same command occurs again, and for the 
same reason. The record moreover shows that Moses, in accor- 
dance with this command, actually did go on Mount Nebo, and 
there died—not from disease, nor from old age, “for his eye 
was not dim, nor his natural force abated,” but mine aby, 
according to the command and decree of Jehovah. 2d. That this 
is the true meaning of the phrase is manifest from the usage of 
it in other places. In Num. xxxiii:, 38, we find the death of 
Aaron spoken of as being i177’ p-by; and that, too, under 
the same circumstances as the death of Moses. It also occurs 
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in Gen. xlv: 21, Num. iii: 16, and xxxvi: 5, Job xxxix: 27, and 
many other places —in all of which it manifestly means, accord- 
ing to the command, or by the word. But there have not been 
wanting many and learned Jews, and among them Maimonides, 
who have translated these words #1171’ °D by, “at the mouth 
of Jehovah, or “upon the mouth of Jehovah;” and made them to 
mean, that the Lord drew the soul of Moses out of his body, 
with a kiss. They contend that Aaron and Miriam died in the 
same way, i. ¢. they all died of too much love, from the pleasure 
they had in the thoughts of God. Their desire was, “ Let Him 
kiss me with the kisses of His mouth,” 7. e. kill me with love. 
But when-we remember the proneness of the Rabbins to glorify 
Moses ; and then extract the poetry of the exposition, as express- 
ive of his sweet and happy death ; the conceit is too palpable for 
refutation. : 

wre yam) wipe mya Sop aati poiea 922 INI DP"), 
HT OVI TW INTIP "NN , Verse 6. And he buried him in a 
valley, in the land of Moab, over against Beth-peor, and no man 
knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day. 

3); future Kal of "3°, to bury. According to Gesenius, 
its primary meaning is, heaping up, making a hill. But the 
question which here arises, and the most important question con- 
nected with the whole passage, is — who is the subject of \3)'— 
who buried him? Some have contended that the verb here is 
used impersonally ; and, according to Nordheimer, verbs in He- 
brew are often construed impersonally, to denote the performance 
of an action by some person or persons, without mentioning by 
whom; for which the 8rd Per. Masc. Sing. is used. In this case, 
then, it would be rendered “they (man) buried him.” This is 
the LXX. translation (efafav avrov.) But this rendering is 
set aside by the context — “‘no man knoweth of his grave unto 
this day.” Rosenmiiller takes the subject from the verb itself, 
and makes it to mean, “he buried him,” viz.: whoever did bury 
him ; this rendering may be accepted, if we allow the context to 
supplement and designate Jehovah as the one burying him. 
Others still, have contended for a passive rendering of the verb, 
and translate it, “he was buried.” This is in accordance with the 
usage of the language, and like the other may be accepted, if we 
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allow the context to designate Jehovah as the one burying him. 
Admitting then the grammatical correctness of all these different 
renderings, the context, both before and after, forces us to the 
conclusion that Jehovah is the subject of the verb; and therefore, 
Jehovah buried him. 

33, In a valley. The valley here spoken of must have been 
a depression on Mount Nebo, (see verse 1,) which was in the 
land of Moab. Nebo was the highest, peak of the mountains of 
Abarim, which stood over against (530) Beth-peor, a place 
where once stood the ancient temple of Peor. 

The next sentence, “and no man knoweth (pedi wR) 
of his sepulchre unto this day,” shows that this passage was not 
written by Moses, by the spirit of prophecy —as Josephus and 
Philo say—but was added at some later day, by some other 
hand. 

WP, his sepulchre, derived from “ID, to bury, like the 
word above used 3%, is decisive of the fact that Moses was 
really buried. 

This, then, is precisely what we learn from the text: Moses 
went upon Mount Nebo, for two reasons, as stated, in the pre- 
ceding chapter — Ist, to view the promised land; 2nd, to die. 
His death took place, not from disease or old age, or any other 
natural cause, but (/1)/7’ p-by) by the express command and 
decree of Jehovah; and Jehovah buried him, so seeretly that no 
man hath found his grave, unto this day. 

But now the question arises, why did Jehovah bury Moses, 
and what was its intent and signification? From the time of the 
Fathers, down to the present day, the almost invariable answer 
to this question has been; “To prevent a superstitious or idola- 
trous veneration of his sepulchre or remains.” It is contended 
that a people so prone to idolatry as the Jews, and so fond of 
glorifying the great ones of their own race, would have been 
certain to have worshiped at the tomb of one so great and so 
good; and when trial and affliction came upon them, they would 
cry to him to intercede for them, whose intercessions had so often 
before proved effectual. The fact that the inhabitants of Arabia 
Petrwa, hearing of the wonderful miracles of Moses, and think- 
ing him a god, worshiped his image; and the fact that the brazen 
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serpent which Moses made, was afterwards worshiped in Israel ; 
are both alleged as proof, that had they known where the body 
and grave of Moses was, they would have paid it idolatrous ven- 
eration. This explanation, almost without exception, has been 
received and accepted by the Fathers and Commentators, ancient, 
mediseval and modern; and in accordance with it the passage in 
Jude has been interpreted. It is alleged that Michael wanted to 
conceal the body of Moses by burying it, in order that the chil- 
dren of Israel might not be tempted to commit idolatry, by wor- 
shiping it. The devil, on the other hand, desirous of throwing 
every temptation in their way to commit sin, contested the right 
of Michael to bury the body; and hence the contest, spoken of 
between these two mighty spirit-princes. 

The totally unsatisfactory nature of this solution appears, the 
moment we remember the notions which the Jews entertained 
concerning the defiling influence of dead bodies and sepulchres. 
Nor were these notions introduced by the laws of purification on 
this subject, which had a place in the Jewish code; but were 
coeval with the race. The idea that death and its circumstances 
exerted a defiling influence, manifestly was a result of the knowl- 
edge that sin was the cause of death; and that, upon the princi- 
ple that what obtains to the cause, obtains to the effect. Hence 
we find these notions prevailing to some extent among all nations, 
until the time of our Saviour and His resurrection; when death 
and the grave were conquered, and honor instead of defilement 
were placed thereon. Among the Romans the Pontifex was not 
allowed to look upon a funeral, and the Flamen Dialis was not 
permitted even to go into a place where a coffin was. Among 
the Greeks, too, we find the same notions prevailing. Indeed, 
among all nations there seems to be a natural and instinctive 
dread and shrinking from dead bodies and graves. Hence we 
may well conclude that the Jewish laws on this subject did not 
introduce these notions, but were merely expressive of them; 
and like all expression of feeling, tended to strengthen and in- 
crease them. It is hardly conceivable, then, that the Jews, with 
such notions as they entertained on the defiling influence of 
death, and its circumstances, should ever be tempted to worship 
at a grave—no matter what their affection and what their ad- 
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miration for the departed. Besides this, we know that they were 
well acquainted with the sepulchre of Abraham, and the bones 
of Jacob and of Joseph they brought with them from Egypt to 
bury in Canaan; yet we never hear of their paying any super- 
stitious reverence or committing any idolatry to these relics. This 
solution, then. of the question why Jehovah buried Moses? we 
give up as untenable— supported by nothing save a long and 
brilliant list of names, all of whom seem to have rested in it, 
more for the want of something better, than any satisfaction 
which it contained. 

The only other solution of any respectability which we have 
seen, is that proposed by Kurtz, in his History of the Old Cove- 
nant, Vol. III., § 61, 4. Kurtz maintains that this peculiar death 
and burial of Moses, on the part of Jehovah, was intended to 
open a different door into the future state, from that through 
which all other men pass; and to prepare for him a different way 
to eternal life, from that of the corruption of the body. If Je- 
hovah buried Moses, the reason must have been, that such a 
burial was intended for him as no man could have given. Now 
men bury the corpse, in order that it may pass into corruption; 
if Jehovah then would not permit men to bury Moses, it is 
natural to seek for the reason in the fact, that he did not intend 
to leave his body to corruption. These suggestions, taken in 
connection with the appearance of Moses with Elijah, ( who was 
translated ) at the transfiguration of Christ, conclude to the sup- 
position that God intended to place Moses in the same category 
with Enoch and Elijah —to deliver him from going down to the 
grave like the rest of Adam’s children, and prepare for him a 
condition, both of soul and body, resembling that of these two 
men of God. Now while Moses was not saved from death, in the 
same ysanner as Enoch and Elijah —for he really died, (TD?) 
and his body was buried ("3)* )— yet Kurtz assumes that, 
like them, his body was saved from corruption by some virtue, 
communicated by the hand of Jehovah at his burial — which 
prepared for him an entrance into the same state of existence 
with these two men, who never died or were buried. 

According to this theory, the death of Moses was a peculiar 
and distinguished entrance into the future life; and, on the part 
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of God, was but one of the many instances in which we see his 
mercy going hand in hand with His justice. The justice of God 
demanded that Moses, for his sin at Meribah, must die. Again, 
his death was necessary, as an example to the children of Israel ; 
teaching them that “the wages of sin is death,” although the sin 
be slight, and the author of it an intimate friend of God. But 
when this was accomplished and the justice of God was vindica- 
ted, then the Divine mercy and grace bursts forth, and is ren- 
dered all the more glorious by reason of the previous punish- 
ment. So in the death of Moses, the very act which was employed 
in satisfying the justice of God, was also employed in showing 
forth His loving kindness and tender mercy. As an example of 
justice, Jehovah caused him to die before he entered the prom- 
ised land; as an example of grace, He prepared for him a dis- 
tinguished and glorious entrance into another and a far brighter 
land of promise and rest. So it has ever been, and go it will 
ever be, in the dealings of God with man. This life is both, 
“the day of His vengeance and the year of his redeemed.” 
Here “mercy and truth have met together, righteousness and 
peace have kissed each other.” 

The state into which Moses passed, like that of Enoch and 
Elijah, being unrevealed, is to-us unknown; and the most that 
we can do, is to state what it was not. On the one hand, it was 
not the state of absolute glorification and perfection, incident 
upon the resurrection, for Christ alone could be the first fruits 
of this; nor was it, on the other hand, the state of separation of 
soul and body, and the consequent corruption of the body, into 
which all other children of Adam enter by their death. It would 
seem then to be a state intermediate between these two— not, 
on the one hand, resulting in corruption, as the death of the 
first Adam; nor, on the other, followed by a resurrection, as in 
the death of the second Adam. The death of Moses, then, cor- 
responded with his life and mission on earth; he was the medi- 
ator of a covenant, which stood intermediate between the cove- 
nant of works and the perfect covenant of grace. His life and 
position was one, intermediate between the head of sinful, dying 
humanity, and the head of humanity redeemed from sin and 
death. His whole life was typical; “it was the shadow of good 
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things to come and not the very image of the things.” Hence 
his death — not like the rest of Adam’s children, for his position 
as mediator of a covenant placed him in a different relation to 
God, and, consequently, to death; nor like that of Christ, fol- 
lowed by a resurrection, for Christ was perfect and the covenant 
he mediated was perfect, whereas both Moses and the covenant 
which he mediated were imperfect. The death then of Moses, 
like his life, was typical. 

This solution of the death and burial of Moses seems to be 
sustained by the apostolic datwm in the Epistle of Jude, verse 9: 
“Yet Michael the archangel, when contending with the devil, he 
disputed about the body of Moses, durst not bring against him 
a railing accusation, but said, The Lord rebuke thee.” Here a 
contest is spoken of between Michael and the devil, over the body 
of Moses, as it were incidentally—mnot so much by way of re- 
vealing the fact, as illustrating by it another point which the writer 
was enforcing. Nor is it necessary here to enquire where Jude 
obtained this account ; but accepting this epistle as canonical, the 
fact as stated comes to us with all the weight and certainty of 
divine revelation. Accepting this account as a historic fact, 
there is in it a manifest allusion to the peculiar death and burial 
of Moses, as recorded in Deut. xxxiv: 5, 6. 

The first clue to the reconciliation of these two passages, is to 
be found in the identity of the Archangel Michael with the Je- 
hovah Angel of the Old Testament. This whole subject Kurtz 
argues at length in his History of the Old Covenant, vol. L., § 50, 
2, and III., $61, 4. Here, we can give only his results. The 
Maleach-Jehovah (71)71"J¥9D) of the Old Testament, is the 
personal representative of Jehovah, and through him God did all 
that was done in connection with the covenant with Israel. He 
was not, as Hengstenberg argues, the very person of Jehovah, and 
hence the uncreated Logos; but. was a created being in whom 
God made His personal presence known to man, in a manner 
accessible to his senses. The Maleach-Jehovah was a type of the 
more glorious and perfect manifestation of God, in the incarnation 
of His son; it was a testimony and an earnest of all His future 
purposes touching the redemption of man. 

This Maleach-Jehovah (i1}i7' 872) is sometimes spoken of 
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simply as Jehovah (71}i7); and in Dan. x: 18, 21, and xii: 1, 
he is called the Angel-prince or the Archangel Michael 3°) 
(who like God.) He is the same eminent person of whom we 
read both in Daniel and the Book of Revelation, “who standeth 
as the great Prince of Israel for the children of the people.” 
Hengstenberg has clearly shown, and Hoffmann has admitted, that 
the Michael (53°) spoken of in Dan. x: 13, 21, and xii: 1. 
and there distinguished as Si) TY (the great prince,) is the 
sim Jw, of the historic books. 

‘Moses then was buried by Jehovah (/T11’) @. ¢. Maleach Je- 
hovah ( [117° WD) i. e. Michael (bx5"0 ) the Archangel 
spoken of in Jude 9, that contended with the devil concerning 
the body of Moses. ‘Here then is the nexus, at least in part, 
between these two passages, to-wit: the identity of the one bury- 
ing Moses (#1377 qx ), with the one who contended with the 
devil over his body (MeyayA 6 apydyyehoc.) In view then of these 
facts — that Moses died and was buried in a manner altogether 
peculiar, to-wit, by the Jehovah Angel; that there was a dispute 
over his body, between Satan and Michael ; and that Michael and 
the Jehovah Angel are one and the same person — then the con- 
clusion almost irresistibly follows, that the time and occasion of 
the dispute mentioned in Jude 9, was the death and burial of 
Moses, as recorded in Deut. xxxiv: 5, 6. 

Now if the death of Moses (71/7 ‘p-by ), and his burial at 
the hand of the Jehovah Angel, was intended to open for him a 
different door into the future state, from the corruption of the 
body; and if it was intended by ‘God to put honor upon His 
servant Moses, by delivering him from the common fate of sinful 
humanity, (i. ¢. the separation of soul and body,) and place him 
in a state intermediate between the first and second Adam, a 
position analogous to his life and mission ; then it was a matter 
of some interest to Satan, “who hath the power of death” and is 
its author and controller. Nor is it to be wondered at, that Sa- 
tan — seeing Moses, a man who had sinned, about to be deliv- 
ered from the full penalty of that sin, to-wit, the separation of 
soul and body, and the consequent corruption of the body — 
should have risen up and contended for his prerogative. Satan— 
“the accuser of our brethren; who accuseth them before our God 
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day and night,” who knows that God will and must be just, even 
to the Prince of devils — was not the one to stand by, unmoved 
and uninterested, and see a lawful subject of death thus slip from 
his grasp. Such conduct would not have been in accordance with 
his characteristic vigilance and malignity ; he must contend for 
the body, although his opponent be Michael the Archangel, his 
old enemy and conqueror. The words used in Jude 9, to ex- 
press this contest, dcaxpivopevog (contending,) and dredeyero 
(disputed,) both indicate that the contest was one, not involv- 
ing physical action or force, but disputation, a word conflict. 
Hence the issue was one of right, not of might. The nature then 
of the conflict, as herein indicated, would seem to favor the above 
interpretation : — Satan feeling that his prerogatives were en- 
croached upon, by this death and burial of Moses, rose up, not 
in might, but in right, to contend (draxpuw)—i. e. disputed 
( desdeyeto ) — for the body. But, as before mentioned, Moses 
really died, and therein the law was vindicated; hence the Je- 
hovah Angel, Michael, the exalted Spirit-Prince, “who standeth 
for the children of Israel, in every conflict that arises,” carries 
out his work in spite of Satan’s opposition, and silences him, not 
by railing and abuse, but calmly and solemnly says “The Lord 
rebuke thee.” Such in substance is the solution of this subject 
proposed by Kurtz; the merits of which the reader will decide 
for himself. This much, however, all will concede —its marvel- 
lous ingenuity, and a degree of plausibility which allows the 
mind to rest in it, at least until a more satisfactory solution can 
be proposed. The subject is rather curious than important; and 
yet a true solution of the difficulties might be the means of 
throwing more light upon the mission of Moses, and the cove- 
nant which he, in one sense, mediated. If Kurtz has done any- 
thing towards elucidating the subject, then as he says, “the con- 
flict between the two great spirit-princes, for the body of Moses, 
which at first sight appeared so strange, acquires the greatest 
importance in connection with the development of the plan of 
salvation; and the fact itself, that in spite of Satan’s protest 
Jehovah rescued the body of Moses from the common fate of the 
sinful children of men, becomes a type and prelude of infinitely 
greater and more glorious things to come.” J. W.N. 
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Arr. V.— Design of the Sacraments. 


Happily, all Protestant Churches are agreed im the fact that 
Christ has given but two Sacraments—the Lord’s Supper and 
Baptism. The former was instituted just before his ; the 
latter after his resurrection, and just before his ascension. 

These two ordinances — while they were mainly designed, as 
we propose to show, to embody the two great fundamental ideas 
which are the corner-stones of the Christian Religion — were in- 
tended also to be a bond of union and communion between the va- 
rious members of his mystical body. But, alas! for centuries they 
have been the bone of contention, and of endless strife and need- 
less divisions, whereby the energies of the Church have been 
greatly paralyzed. 

Perhaps the gravest heresies that have ever cursed the Church 
have grown out of a perversion of the doctrine of the sacra- 
ments — Transubstantiation and Baptismal-Regeneration. These 
sacraments are the whole gospel in symbol. They typically em- 
body that which is vital to the whole Christian system. Hence 
their liability to abuse — and, when abused, the mortality of the 
wound thus inflicted upon the cause of Christ. The tendency of 
the Church’ in all ages has been to rest in outward forms ; and when 
these ordinances have been lifted out of their appropriate spheres 
as symbols, and are made to convey to the souls of men by some 
mystical power the grace of God, then the Church has lost the 
spirituality of her religion and simplicity of her ordinances, in 
endless strife about rites and ceremonies. 

Much evil has also resulted to the Church from the manner in 
which these controversies have been conducted. The truth has 
not been always discussed in the spirit of trath. The pen is too 
often dipped in gall. We often forget that conviction is slow to 
reach a mind that is rankling with religious jealousy and hatred. 
To attempt to convert another by first arousing his prejudices, 
is about as wise as it would be in a general to attempt te sack 
a city at midnight—taking care that the first thing he does is 
to go all around and wake up the sentinels. Besides, “it is a 
victory for truth scarcely worth obtaining, if charity be left 
bleeding upon the field of battle.” 

VOL. I.—No. 8. 7 
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Perhaps no service could be rendered the Church, at the present 
time, more acceptable than to settle definitively all her contro- 
versies touching the Sacraments. And it does appear to us that 
there is no way in which this can be done so effectually, and 
at the same time in a manner so exhaustive of the whole sub- 
ject, as by placing the two together, and running a parrallel 
between them, showing at once the nature and design of each. 

During the Old Testament economy there were evidently two 
very distinct classes of rites, viz.: sacrificial or bloody rites, and 
lustrations, ablutions — “ deagopoce Baxteopoc.” There were the 
yearly, monthly, weekly, and daily sacrifices—- morning and 
evening. Their altars were perpetually smoking with the sacrifice 
of slain beasts. There were the burnt-offerings, the peace-offer- 
ings, sin-offerings, &c. But these could not take away the sins 
of the people. And they were not without their meaning. They 
declared in a manner far more expressive than words, that 
“ without the shedding of blood there was no remission.” They 
pointed to Christ, the “True Passover” — “The Lamb of God, 
who taketh away the sins of the world.” Then there were their 
“divers washings” —the pouring out and sprinkling of water, 
blood and oil. These seemed to have constituted as numerous 
and important part of worship as the other. The laver and the 
altar stood side by side. They were alike indispensable; the 
priest, before he could serve at the altar, must first be cleansed 
at the laver. “These were only shadows of good things to 
come.” These good things thus foreshadowed having now al- 
ready come, of necessity these rites and ceremonies must cease, 
or give place to others more appropriate to the advanced state 
of the Church. Under the gospel dispensation “ there must of 
necessity be a change of the law,” in regard to the ordinances 
of the Church. Beyond all doubt, these numerous rites pertain- 
ing to the Old, have been simplified and reduced to only two 
under the New Pestament economy — Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. 

The question may arise—why did Christ give two and only 
two sacraments to his Church? The answer is most obvious. 
There are two great truths which lie at the foundation of the 
work of redemption. The fall of man has produced two grand 
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difficulties in the way of our return to God: the first difficulty 
is legal, and has respect to God; the other is moral, and has 
respect to man. Since the fall, God has been brought into an 
altered relation to man; and man has been brought into an al- 
tered relation to his Maker. God is angry with the sinner; the 
sinner is at enmity with God. These two difficulties must be 
met. Grace must counterwork the effects of sin. God must be 
reconciled to man; and man must be reconciled to God. He 
must be restored both to the favor and image of God, which he 
has lest. He is perfectly unable of himself to do either. He 
cannot render satisfaction to God’s violated law, and so make an 
atonement for sin; neither can he recover himself to his original 
state of normal purity. The rock loosened from the precipice 
can roll by its own weight to the foot of the plane; but it has 
no power to lift itself to its place again. Man is the offender — 
God is offended. Sin is opposed to every attribute of God; and 
every attribute of God is opposed to sin. The transgressor is 
held down both by the law of God and the law of sin. 

To meet these two difficulties, God sent forth both his Son and 
his Spirit into our world. The first difficulty it was the official 
work of Christ to meet —i. e. to reconcile God to man ; the office 
work of the Spirit is to remove the second difficulty—i. ¢. fo 
reconcile man to God. Christ is man’s advocate at the bar of 
God in heaven; the Holy Spirit is God’s advocate at the bar of 
man’s heart on earth. The righteousness of Christ is imputed 
to us for our justification, while that of the Spirit is imparted to 
us for our sanctification. The one gives us a title to, the other 
a fitness for, heaven. The one pardons, the other purifies. The 
work of Christ is for us, that of the Spirit is in us. The one 
is external —a change of state; the other internal —a change 
of character. The one is instantaneous and complete — having 
respect to the past; the other is incomplete and progressive— 
and having respect to the present and future. The one prepares 
a heaven for us, the other prepares us for heaven. 

It is true that there are many passages in the word of 
God which seem to ascribe the whole of this double work to 
Christ alone. But Christ may be said to do in person what he 
does by his substitute. Indeed, the real sphere of his labors is 
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in heaven; he must ascend up on high. The sphere of the Holy 
‘Spirit's work is on earth—-Christ only laid the foundation; the 
Holy Spirit brings up the superstructure. “It is expedient for 
you,” said the Saviour, “that I go away. For if I go not away 
the Comforter will not come,” Moses was commanded to take 
the blood, and to sprinkle half of it upon the altar and half upon 
the people — thus impressively showing that God must be propi- 
tiated, and that the worshiper must be purified. The whole 
ecomomy of redemption, then, may be divided into two parts — 

1. That which is legal: 

2. That which is spiritual. 

Andalthough Christ is the author andfinisher of our faith, yet, 
we think, it is most abundantly taught in the Scriptures, that 
while he has reserved to himself, officially, the first department 
of this great work, he has delegated to the Holy Spirit, his sub- 
stitute and vice-gerent, the second department of it. 

Hence it is that he has instituted both sacraments, the Supper, 
and Baptism. The first has reference to Christ and him alone; 
while the other has no reference to Christ at all, only so far as it 
wespects the official work of the Holy Spirit. In other words: 
Christ, as the great High Priest of our profession, has gone into 
the holiest. of all with his own blood, and sprinkled it upon the 
throne of God, to make reconciliation before God for the sins 
of men; while upon earth, the Holy Spirit sprinkles the blood 
of Christ upon the hearts of the people, to purify their hearts 
from sin. The sacrament of the Supper, then, has reference only 
to the legal, official work of Christ; while that of Baptism -has 
exclusive reference to his spiritual work—or the work of the 
Holy Spirit upon the hearts of men. 

We cheerfully admit that there is a necessary connection and 
intimate relation between the sacerdotal intercession and regal 
glory of Christ, at the right hand of God, and the mission and 
work of the Spirit upon the earth. The application of Christ’s 
work in the flesh, is aceomplished in every one of his people, 
from. first to last, by the agency of the Spirit, communicated 
through his continual intercession. The actual salvation of any 
soul, as it is by virtue of his meritorious death, which his inter- 
cession pleads, so it is through the agency of his Spirit which 
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that intercession procures. In this intercession, the merit of his 
death and the might of his Spirit find their legal connection, and 
by means of it the one passes into the other. There is a con- 
tinuous presentation of his sacrifice, or of Himself in the virtue 
of it, in order to a continuous acknowledgment of his right to 
receive and dispense the Spirit to each of his redeemed in suc- 
cession, until he shall “ appear the second time without sin, unto 
salvation.” * 

In that remarkable discourse of our Saviour with Nicodemus, 
he began by telling him of the necessity of regeneration — the 
work of the Spirit; “of earthly things,” because the sphere of 
his labors is here upon the earth. Then he proceeded to tell him 
of himself; “of heavenly things” — because he came from hea- 
ven and thither he must return again, that the Spirit might be 
poured out upon all flesh, and abide with the Church in every 
place and for all time, “even to the end of the world.” John iii. 

Now how strikingly appropriate is it, that there should be two 
sacraments — the one to represent the work of Christ, who brought 
in an everlasting righteousness for us — and the other, the work 
of the Spirit, who hath wrought that righteousness in us! The 
end and design is one; the work is two-fold. 

I. Now that the Bread and Wine do refer to Christ in his of- 
ficial work will not be denied, and need not be argued to any 
length. The Supper took the place of the Passover, which was 
typical of Christ. “The Lord Jesus, the same night in which he 
was betrayed, took bread; and when he had given thanks, he 
brake it, and said, Take eat; this is my body which was broken 
for you: this do in remembrance of me,” &. See 1 Cor. xi: 
23-26. Luke xxii: 19, 20. 

Besides, the bread and wine are the most appropriate emblems 
that could have been selected from nature. These were to the 
Jews the very staff of life. Without bread the body must die— 
fit type of that “true bread which came from heaven, whereof 
if a man eat he shall never die.” The bread must be ground, 
baked in the fire, and then broken; the wine be pressed from 
the grape: all emblematical of the sufferings of Christ. This 
solemn rite, instituted between the first and second advents, must 


* See Brown’s Second Advent, p. 121. 
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stand as a perpetual memorial; looking backwards with an eye 
of faith to a Saviour that has already “appeared to put away 
sin by the sacrifice of himself,” and also, with an eye of hope, 
looking forward to a Saviour “that shall appear the second time 
without sin unto salvation.” 

II. Baptism is also an equally striking representation of the 
work of the Spirit in regenerating and purifying the hearts of 
men. It must be remembered that this sacrament was given to 
the Jews, who never had any other conceptions concerning the 
use of water, in their religious ceremonies, than that it was em- 
blematic of purification. In all their ceremonial purifications, 
whether at home or abroad, and in all their religious washings 
with water, purification was evidently the idea intended to be 
conveyed. To multiply quotations in proof of this would be al- 
most an endless task. The association of water with the idea of 
purification had grown very strong in the Jewish mind. The rep- 
resentation was appropriate, striking and beautiful. Water is 
the purifying and regenerating element in the natural world; 
with it we wash our persons, clothes, dwellings. In the vegeta- 
ble world, it is the life-giving and life-restoring element. With- 
out the refreshing rain all nature droops, and dies. Hence it is 
a type of life. For this reason the gospel is set forth as “the 
water of life” — “Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters.” Isa. ly: 1. “The Spirit and the Bride say Come, 
and whosoever will, let him take the water of life freely.” Rev. 
xxii: 17. 

That the sacramental use of water in Baptism does refer to 
the work of the Holy Spirit in regenerating and purifying the 
hearts of men, will appear from the following considerations : — 

(a) It was given after the death, burial, and resurrection of 
Christ, and just before his ascension ; upon which event the Holy 
Spirit was to be poured out upon all flesh. As the Supper was 
instituted just before the event it was intended to celebrate, so 
the ordinance of Baptism was given just previous to the descent 
of the Holy Spirit. The idea of using water religiously to rep- 
resent anything but purification, to a spiritually-minded Jew 
never could have been conceived of, unless suggested by divine 
revelation. If there were going to be any change, therefore, in 
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its religious signification, it would bé most natarally looked for 
in the original institution of the ordinance in the Christian 
Church. When the Supper was instituted its meaning was dis~ 
tinctly set forth — “Do this in remembrance of me.” So when 
Christ gave to his disciples their great commission, they were 
commanded to do three things — make, baptize, and train disci~ 
ples. The first part of their work was missionary — to preach 
the gospel to the world. The last was to be pastoral —to train 
up those who were converted, in the Church. The baptizing of 
them was that act of transition by which they passed out from 
a wicked world into the visible kingdom of God. The baptism 
of a true believer is God’s outward seal, answering to the inward 
“seal of the Spirit,’ whereby He clothes him with a solemn in- 
vestiture and public enfeoffment of his interest in the love of the 
Father, the grace of the Son, and the communion of the Spirit. 
It is, on the part of the believer, an expression of his repentance 
towards God, and faith in the Lord Jesus; of his renunciation 
of the world for the service of the Living God. The formula of 
baptism is to him also a formula of his faith, by which he ac- 
knowledges the Triune God, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, as his 
Sovereign, Saviour and Sanctifier. But this glorious change has 
been wrought in him by the mighty power-of God’s Spirit, whose 
it is “to reprove of sin, righteousness, and judgment.” Now 
where, in all this, is there the slightest hint that Christian bap- 
tism was instituted to commemorate the death, burial, or resur- 
rection of Christ ? 

(6) Again: Baptism represents our ingrafting into Christ — 
“For by one Spirit we are all baptized into one body.” 1 Cor. xii: 
18. “Iam the vine,” said Christ, “ye are the branches.” “ Sev- 
ered ” from the vine the branches wither and die. But the branch- 
es are grafted into the vine but once, where they are perpetually 
nourished afterwards: so baptism is but once—the type of our 
engrafting into Christ. The sacrament of the bread and wine, by 
which that new life in the Living Vine is nourished, is repeated 
often. Baptism represents a private, personal matter — a trans- 
action between Christ and the believer simply; whereas, the sa- 
crament of the Supper is a social transaction — “a communion.” 
Hence, the one is to be repeated, and the other not. But on the 
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supposition that baptism had reference to the burial and resur- 
rection of Christ, it ought to be repeated as often as the other 
sacrament, for the event symbolized by the one took place as often 
as that represented by the other. 

(c) Taking the view above presented, it is most natural that 
baptism should come first in order. It is very justly regarded 
by nearly all denominations, as the door to the Church, and is 
made the test of communion. This is most certainly as it should 
be. Taking baptism as a sign and seal of our ingrafting into 
Christ —of being “born again” — how natural is it that this 
should take place before we have a right to go to the table of 
the Lord, or “have faith to discern his body!” But take the 
other view — and how constrained and unnatural the whole trans- 
action, of putting the ordinance representing the burial and re- 
surrection before that typifying the death of Christ! Burying 
the Saviour before he ig dead! and making faith in that event a 
test of our partaking the sacrament which represents the meri- 
torious death of our Lord and Saviour! 

Besides, the resurrection of Christ was a part of his judicial 
office-work. He was raised by the power of God, acting accord- 
ing to law. It was a legal transaction, as well as an expression 
of omnipotence. “He was raised again for our justification.” 
Rom. iv: 25. John xvi: 10. But that department of the Sa- 
viour’s work, as has been abundantly shown, is already represen- 
ted by the feast of bread and wine. 

(d) The various baptisms spoken of in the New Testament had 
all a direct reference to the work of the Spirit, and none whatever 
to the burial and resurrection of Christ. (1) There was the bap- 
tism of John; and (2) the baptism of Christ; and (3) Christian 
baptism. It will be remembered that the latter baptism was not 
instituted until after the resurrection of Christ; the first two 
forms of baptism were therefore Jewish. Christ, while upon earth, 
did not tear down the old structure, or rather break down its 
middle walls and extend its boundaries so as to take in “all the 
nations.” He was sent only to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel. His labors were spent in explaining the spiritual nature 
of the already existing economy, and preparing the minds of the 
people for that more universal and world-wide kingdom which 
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his disciples were to set up, in all its power, grace, and glory, 
when he should have ascended on high, there to be crowned as 
head of that xingdom and “ Lord of all.” 

(1.) First, then, we have the baptism of John, the Elias and fore- 
runner of the Messiah. It was predicted of him that he should 
come baptizing—(See Mal. iii.) He was a terrible reformer. 
He openly and sternly rebuked the people for their sins, and 
preached unto them “the baptism of repentance for the remis- 
sion of sins.” Mat. iii. He was thus “preparing a people for 
the Lord” (Christ,) “who should baptize them with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire.” This baptism then had reference to the 
Holy Spirit, with which Christ would baptize the people on the 
day of pentecost. (See Acts i: 5, and iii chap.) The personal 
baptism of Christ in Jordan by John, had no relation to his burial 
or resurrection. If so, no doubt it would have been deferred 
until near the time of his death. But he was baptized at the 
beginning of his public ministry — “that he might be made man- 
ifest unto Israel,” in his official capacity. John i:31. He was 
baptized “after all the people,” (Luke iii: 21) and hence not 
for an example unto them. His baptism was not Christian bap- 
tism, which had not yet been instituted — but was performed by a 
Jewish priest. It was not for the remission of sins, nor in the 
name of the Trinity. It was to “fulfill all righteousness” (Mat. 
iii: 15)— which implies the existence of « law to be fulfilled. 
This must have been the old law of Levitical baptism — which 
when fulfilled is then abolished. “He began to be thirty years 
of age.” Luke iii: 28. He must now be made a Priest, and so 
publicly * — “not by the law of a carnal commandment, but after 
the power of an endless life.” Heb. vii: 16. Here was the 
only true Priest and victim ; all others were but shadows of him. 
He was the Priest of the living God, the Priest of the whole 
world — made so by “the oath of God” —a Priest forever after 
the order of Mechisedec — putting an end to the Levitical priest- 
hood, for it was all fulfilled in him, and he is the abolishing end 
of the ceremonial law. Heb. vii. John understood all this, and 
after he had baptized him, he said, “Behold the Lamb of God 


* Christ was not a Priest after the order of Aaron, and did not thus perpetu- 
ate that which he came to abolish. 
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who taketh away the sins of the world.” John i: 29. Ohrist him- 
self, on one occasion, appealed to the baptism of John for his 
authority as a priest to scourge out from the temple (which be- 
longed to the priests ) those who sold articles for sacrifice. Mark 
xi: 28-83. He said “ye have made my house a den of thieves;” 
and He is “an high priest over the house of God.” Heb. x: 21. 
But this Levitical law (every jot and tittle of which he must 
fulfill, before it could be abolished ) required that the Priests of 
God should be baptized; and the manner of their baptism was 
prescribed, (Num. viii: 5-8 )— which was by having the water 
of purification sprinkled upon them. 

The literal baptism of Jesus at the hands of John was only 
typical of that true baptism which he was now about to receive 
at the hands of God: “ And Jesus, when he was baptized, went 
up straightway out of the water; and, lo, the heavens were 
opened unto him, and he saw the Spirit of God descending like 
a dove, and lighting upon him; and, lo, a voice from heaven, say- 
ing, This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” Mat. 
iii: 16,17. Thus we see “how God anointed Jesus of Nazareth 
with the Holy Ghost and with power :”’— preparing him for his 
ministerial work — “who went about doing good, and healing all 
that were oppressed with the devil; for God was with him.” 
Acts x: 38. 

(2.) So, also, the baptism performed by Christ, or rather by his 
disciples, had no reference to his burial and resurrection, but to 
the work of the Spirit. In his conversation with Nicodemus, 
Christ explained to him the spiritual import of baptism — al- 
though the only baptism of which Nicodemus knew any thing 
was Jewish baptism. And Christ marvelled that one who was 
himself a teacher of the law, had not understood this before. No 
doubt this Jewish teacher was familiar with the process by which 
proselytes were brought into his church. “ Proselytic baptism, 
or washing, was in the presence of three Jews, in the day time; 
the proselyte declaring his abhorrence of his past life, and that 
no secular motive, but a sincere love for the law of Moses, had 
influenced him to desire baptism. He was then instructed in the 
essential parts of the law,” &c.* The man was then said to be 
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“born.” Jesus alludes to this and says, “ Marvel not that I said, 
you must be born again — of the Spirit,” of which the water is 
but a sign. John iii: 3-5, 

Now “Christ did not baptize, but his disciples ” did it for him; 
and, no doubt, as he had taught Nicodemus, he did more fully 
instruct his own inspired followers, those especially to whom he 
gave his special commission to baptize, as to the design and im- 
port of that sacred ordinance. Of all his Apostles no two were 
more intimate with their Lord, and no two of them were better 
instructed in every thing pertaining to his kingdom, than were 
Peter and John. But did he ever tell them that baptism was 
performed with reference to his burial and resurrection? To this 
it may be answered, that Jesus told his disciples many things 
they did not understand at the first. But this is a very differ- 
ent thing. Had he told them once or twice that the world, for 
instance, would come to an end in three years from the time he 
began his ministry, they might not have comprehended him fully, 
or might have failed to be impressed by what he said. But how 
different would it have been, had they themselves become Apos- 
tles of this doctrine, and gone up and down through all the land, 
proclaiming to thousands that such an event would soon trans- 
pire? Now, when the time did actually come, would the event 
have taken them by utter surprise, had they believed and taught 
the doctrine? So if Christ had taught his disciples that at the 
end of three years he would be buried and rise again; and that 
his and their baptism, and that of all his followers, was in- 
tended to prefigure that event; and now supposing that Peter 
and John especially, were so impressed with the fact that they 
preached it everywhere, and baptized hundreds and thousands — 
telling them why they were thus buried in a “watery grave” 
and raised up again: that it was to signify to them that their 
Lord was soon to be buried, and would rise again—is it not 
reasonable to suppose that Peter and John would have been 
looking for the resurrection of Christ? But when the event did 
transpire, they were takenin perfect surprise. It was to them as 
“an idle tale.” No, they did not anticipate the event, and noth- 
ing is more conclusive than that they had never been taught 
it themselves, nor did they ever teach it to others. There is not, 
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in any of the four gospels, the slightest intimation that Christ 
ever taught his disciples that baptism was designed to prefigure 
his death, burial and resurrection. But, upon the contrary, he 
repeatedly explained the spiritual import of the religious use of 
water. “On the last, the great day of the feast (of Tabernacles, ) 
Jesus stood and cried, If any man thirst, let him come unto me, 
and drink.” John vii: 87. “One of the most remarkable cer- 
emonies at this feast, at the latter period of the Jewish polity, 
was the libation or pouring out of water drawn from the pool 
of Siloam, upon the altar, as, according to the Jews themselves, 
this water was an emblem of the Holy Spirit. Jesus Christ ap- 
plied the ceremony, and the intention of it, to himself” * in the 
outpouring of his Spirit, “This spake he of the Spirit, which 
they that believe on him should receive : for the Holy Ghost was 
not yet given; because that Jesus was not yet glorified.” 

On one or two occasions Christ speaks of his own baptism. 
The mother of Zebedee’s children asked of Jesus that her two 
sons might sit, the one on his right hand and the other on his 
left, in his kingdom. Jesus answered her, “Ye know not what 
ye ask. Are ye able to drink of the cup that I shall drink 
of, and to be baptized with the baptism that I am baptized with ? 
They say unto him, We are able. And he saith unto them, Ye 
shall drink indeed of my cup, and be baptized with the baptism 
that I am baptized with,” &. Mat. xx: 21-23. Here Jesus 
alludes to both his sufferings, which were future, and his baptism, 
which was past” —“the baptism that I am baptized with,” 
which was the baptism of the Holy Spirit. His disciples were 
soon to endure the one, and enjoy the other. 

(3.) It only remains that we briefly consider the import of 
Christian Baptism. What is its design? What does it represent ? 
The first recorded instance of Christian baptism was upon the 
day of Pentecost —that day on which three thousand were con- 
verted and added to the Church. On that memorable day the 





* “The sense of the Jews in this matter is plainly shown by the following 
passage of the Jerusalem Talmud. “Why is it called the place or house of 
drawing ? Because from thence they draw the Holy Spirit, as it is written: 
“ And ye shall draw water with joy from the wells of salvation.” Horne, vol, 
IL, p. 127. 
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reign of the Holy Spirit— the purchase of Christ’s death, and the 
gift of the Father — was fully inaugurated. On that day “the 
more glorious ministration of the Spirit” began. 2 Cor. iii: 8. 
The most splendid prophecies concerning his advent were now 
fulfilled, The Holy Spirit was now given to the Church as a per- 
manent legacy, “to abide alway.” All that is infinite in wis- 
dom, ineffable in grace, and transcendent in power, was included 
in that gift. Under his glorious reign “the knowledge of the 
Lord shall cover the whole earth as the waters do the great 
deep.” Long foreshadowed by their ablutions and libations — 
the anointings with oil, the sprinklings of blood and water ; now, 
in the fullness of time, he has come—is shed upon them, in a 
wonderful manner and in mighty power. He begins his office 
work ; thousands are “ reproved of sin, and of righteousness, and of 
judgment.” And so Christian Baptism is also inaugurated, as a 
perpetual ordinance in the Church of Christ, in commemoration 
of the outpouring and reign of the Holy Spirit. Acts ii. 

Of Christ it was expected that he would baptize, ( John i: 25,) 
because of him it had been predicted that he should purify the 
hearts of men, “by judgment, and fire, and the spirit of burn- 
ing.” Isa iv: 4. Mal. iii: 1-3. The baptism which he would give 
would be that of “the Holy Ghost and of fire: whose fan is in 
his hand, and he will thoroughly purge his floor,” &. Mat iii: 
11, 12. Mark i: 8. Luke iii: 16, John i: 26, 33. Acts i: 
4-8; ii: 1-4, 16-18, 32, 33; x: 44-48; xi: 15,16. This is that 
“one baptism” of which the Apostle speaks, (Eph. iv: 5,) per- 
formed by the Spirit of God, engrafting us into the spiritual body 
of Christ. 1 Cor. xii: 13, Gentile converts at the house of 
Cornelius were baptized because “they had received the Holy 
Ghost.” Acts x: 57. 

The Apostle Peter elsewhere calls the Christian ordinance of 
baptism a figure of salvation. “The like figure whereunto, even 
baptism, doth now save us, (not the putting away the filth of 
the flesh, but the answer of a good conscience toward God,) by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. 1 Peter iii: 21. In the preceding 
verse he alludes to the deluge, and the ark “wherein eight souls 
were saved by water.” These were not saved from the water, 
but by the water. These waters swept off the mighty mass of 
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the old world’s corruption ; while at the same time bearing aloft 
on their bosom, in safety, the ark, the Church of the living God, 
“the root of a new order of life not to be destroyed by such a 
perdition.” So does that baptism which comes to us, not as a 
type of “the resurrection of Jesus Christ,” but by virtue of it, 
“wash away all the filthiness of the flesh and the spirit, and give 
us the “answer of a good conscience towards God.” Immersion 
is nowhere a type of salvation ; baptism is ; — for in the instance 
above alluded to, and at the baptism of the Red Sea, there “ was 
both a baptism and an immersion, but the party baptized was the 
one not immersed : and their baptism consisted in their escaping 
immersion ; whilst the party tmmersed was the one that was not 
baptized.” * The party that were immersed were not saved, while 
the party saved were not immersed. 

Christian baptism is then not modal, but spiritual ; that is, it is 
not the mode, but its spirit and meaning, that is to be cared for. 
A literal baptism does not possess, and therefore cannot convey 
to the soul, any intrinsic virtue. “It is an outward sign of an 
inward grace,” and not of the manner in which that grace is bes- 
towed. So, the virtue and the value of the Holy Spirit’s baptism 
does not reside in the mode or manner of his operation, which 
is to us wholly unknown; but in the fruits and effects of it — 
our purification from sin — “the answer of a good conscience 
toward God.” 

The only passages which seem to conflict with the views above 
presented are to be found in Rom. vi: 3-5, and Ool. ii: 11, 12. 
That we may rightly interpret any passage correctly, we must 
look at it in the connection in which it stands. In his epistle 
to the Romans, Paul had just concluded his exhibition of the doc- 
trine of justification by faith — that as all were sinners and under 
the curse of the law, so their pardon and justification must be gra- 
tuitous, “without the deeds of the law.” He, then, in the 6th 
chapter, proceeds to answer a very popular objection to this doc- 
trine —that it leads to licentiousness. “Shall we continue in sin 
that grace may abound,” &. That is the objection which he is 
now answering. “God forbid. How shall we, that are dead to sin, 
live any longer therein?” He then tells them that those believ- 





* Dr. Armstrong, p. 104, 
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ers who are justified thus freely, are also baptized: and that this 
baptism, whatever it is, produces in them a death to sin, and a 
new life in Christ; that their judicial and sanctifying righteous- 
ness always go together, because they are inseparable. Rom. 
viii: 29, 30. 

Now the question for us to determine is this— Is the baptism 
here spoken of a mere external, ritual baptism in water, or is it 
not that internal, spiritual baptism by which we are ingrafted 
into Christ? It is not a baptism into water, for this would not 
answer the objection against the doctrine of the Apostle; but it 
is a baptism “into his death.” If the baptism here is external 
and literal, so must be the crucifixion and the death. “An exter- 
nal baptism cannot produce an internal burial, nor can an inter- 
nal baptism produce an external burial.” The death here spoken 
of is not the death of Christ, but of the old man—a death 
to sin; and the resurrection is to newness of life. Paul did 
not mean to say that the Chureh at Rome was baptized — 
dipped — literally into Jesus Christ; and make that the ground 
of his inference, “therefore” they are “buried with him by bap- 
tism into death.” Besides, he represents their baptism — not 
as something past, and over with, as it would have been, had it 
been literal; but as denoting a continued state of being, “There- 
fore we are buried,” &c. The process of this baptism is still going 
on, and is incomplete in the present life. Besides, the effects of 
this baptism — producing death, burial, putting off the old man, 
sin, and the resurrection; new life, putting on the new man, 
which resurrection was performed by faith of the operation of 
God—could not be produced by a literal baptism. It stood in 
the place of that spiritual “circumcision made without hands, in 
putting off the body of the sins of the flesh, by the circumcision 
of Christ.” ol. ii: 11. 

No doubt there is an allusion here to a literal baptism, be the 
mode of that baptism what it may. But its meaning, by these 
passages alone, is put beyond all debate or uncertainty. All 
these phrases — “buried,” “ planted,” “ crucified,” “dead,” “ put- 
ting off the old man,” “ putting on the new man,” “ baptism,” &c.— 
are but so many metaphorical expressions denoting the same 
thing: the spiritual renovation of our nature —effected by the 
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Spirit of God “by the washing of regeneration, and the renewing 
of the Holy Ghost” — of which water baptism is a sign. 

To sum up the whole matter in a few words: God sent forth 
from heaven the two Great Powers, his Son and his Spirit, as 
executors of the plan of salvation. The work of the redemption 
of a lost world has been, by the appointment of the Father and 
their mutual consent, equally divided between them. They are 
partners in this undertaking. Christ having “ finished the work” 
assigned him on earth, “ascended up on high.” The Holy Spirit 
descended to earth as his vice-gerent and substitute. The office- 
work of the one was to propitiate God; that of the other was to 
reconcile man to his offended Sovereign. Christ purchases, the 
Holy Spirit applies this salvation to the souls of men. The order 
in which this work is actually performed: the Spirit brings us 
to Christ, and Christ brings us to the Father; the Son glorifies 
the Father, and the Spirit glorifies the Son. We must be quick- 
ened by the Spirit, that we may be united to the Son, that we 
may enjoy the communion of the Father. Christ is the Tree of 
Life, and we the broken branches. The Spirit alone can engraft 
us again in him, who is our life, “who will present every man 
perfect in Christ Jesus.” 

As the Second and Third Persons in the Trinity are the active 
agents in the execution of the plan of salvation, two sacraments 
have been given to the Church, commemorative of their work — 
the Lord’s supper and baptism. The work of Christ was first in 
order ; that of the Spirit is first in its application. Hence bap- 
tism comes first in the Church; or before we can eat of that 
Living Bread which came from heaven, we must first be cleansed 
“at the laver of regeneration.” Regeneration is the beginning 
of the new life, and goes before “faith to discern the Lord’s 
body,” by which it is continually nourished, Regeneration is 
elementary ; and hence baptism is initiatory. 

These two sacraments must not be confounded, We should be 
infinitely more concerned for their true meaning, than their mode, 
There is a very broad reason why there should be two sacraments. 
But if we make baptism refer to Christ, and not to the Spirit, 
we have two ordinances representing one thing, and none to rep- 
resent the other; thus discrediting, if not ignoring, the whole 
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work of the Spirit —leading us directly to the miserable delu- 
sion of baptismal regeneration and will-worship. Besides all this, 
there is no sort of propriety in appointing the religious use of 
water as a type of a grave. Baptism to represent the death, 
burial and resurrection of Christ, would be as sad a perversion 
of that ordinance as to make the bread and wine refer to the 
operation of the Holy Spirit. In all the “divers washings” of 
the Levitical ecorlomy—in the baptism of John—of Christ and 
his disciples — at the institution of Christian baptism — there is 
not the faintest allusion to the burial and resurrection of Christ; 
but, most unquestionably, they do all have reference to that bap- 
tism that Christ was to give, the baptism of the Holy Spirit. If 
kept distinct, they are the most beautiful and impressive types, 
the one of Christ, and the other of his Spirit, that could have 
been chosen. The wine represents his blood; pressed from the 
grape, his sufferings; poured out, “his shed blood” — which is 
death, but when sprinkled apon the souls of men, it is life-giv- 
ing (Gen. ix: 4,) and purifying. Eph. v: 26.. Heb. 9: 14. 


“ But water seals the blessings now 
That once were sealed with blood.” 


But, change these symbols! and at once we have confusion, 
where before was order. We rob the Spirit of his appropriate 
symbol, and make that which was the sign of purity and life, a 
type of putrefaction and a grave! 

Again: One of these ordinances is just as important as the 
other. The virtue of neither resides in the mode, nor in the 
quantity of the elements used in their celebration. The manner 
in which one of them was at first observed we do know: that it 
was at night, in an upper room, in a reclining posture, after a 
full meal, and in the absence of all females ; yet no one regards 
the manner of the celebration of this sacrament as of any im- 
portance. Why then should the Church of Christ be divided, and 
often separated by unchristian hatred, from each other, in disput- 
ings concerning the other sacrament, whose mode is still involved 
in uncertainty? Besides, we are now living under the more “ glo- 
rious ministration of the Spirit.” The worship of God is emphat- 
ically a spiritual worship. The blessings of God are no longer 
VOL. I.—No. 3. 8 
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bound up in any frame work of ceremony. ‘“ Woman, the hour 
cometh, when ye shall, neither in this mountain, nor yet at Je- 
rasslem, worship the Father.” ‘God is a spirit, and they that 
worship him must worship him in spirit and in truth.” John iv: 
20, 24. “For the kingdom of heaven is not meat and drink ; but 
righteousness and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” Rom. xiv: 
17. 

There is no truth in the Bible more distincthy and repeatedly 
taught, than that baptism does refer to the work of the Spirit. 
The texts of Scripture directly and indirectly teaching this fact, 
are about ten times as many as those which refer the bread and 
Wine to the death of Christ. And if baptism does refer to the 
Holy Spirit, as the administrator of Christ’s kingdom upon the 
earth, why must the Church be bound down to one particular 
mode in its administration? Indeed, if immersion is the only 
baptism, baptism being the only door to the Church, there is but 
one Church on earth; and never has*been, nor can be, but one. 
But ‘f baptism refers to the Spirit ; and as the office of that Spirit 
is not to immerse the souls of me, but to “purify” them by 
being “shed” or “ poured upon” them ; why may not the sprink- 
ling or pouring out of water answer as well, and even better than 
immersing, the body in water? There is as much real virtue in 
a drop as in the ocean. It is the significance of the sign, and not 
the manner of its application, that constitutes its virtue. Says 
Dr. Carson : 


“ Had no emblem but that of purification been intended in the ordi- 
nance, we do not say that immersion would be either desirable or pref- 
erable. In a partial ablution there may be an emblem of purification, 
but no emblem of death, burial and resurrection.” * 


The settlement of this point in the controversy, then, settles 
the whole question. The world can hardly contain the books 
which have been written upon the mode of baptism ; but compara- 
tively little has been said, on either side, upon the point under 
discussion. Besides being infinitely the most important point to 
be decided, it will be infinitely easier to decide. 

This discussion has been undertaken by the writer, with the 





* Carson on Baptism, p. 336. 
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purest motives, and in the kindest spirit towards our brethren 
who differ from us only upon this one point— praying that we 
may be brought to see alike, that we may feel alike, that we all 
may be one, and that the world may believe on Christ, and ex- 
claim, “ Behold, how these Christians love one another.” 

T. H. ©. 





Art. VI.— Greek Plastic Art, 


Geschichte Der Griechischen Plastik Fiir Kiinstler und Kunst- 
Sreunde von J. OveRBecK. Mit Illustrationen Gezeichnet, von 
H. Sree.ier, Geschnitten von J. G. Fiurast. Leipzig: Verlag 
Der J. C. Hinrichs’ schen Buchhandlung. 1857. 


This work, comprising two large volumes, is a complete history 
of Grecian and Greco-Roman Plastic Art, from the earliest pe- 
riod down to the time of Theodosius. It is beautifully illustrated 
with plates, exhibiting the progress of the art through all the 
periods of its improvement and decay. 

Art has its foundation in human nature. This nature is two- 
fold — material and spiritual. The material forms a part of the 
universe of matter: the spiritual constitutes a part of the uni- 
verse of mind. The wants of man’s material nature have chiefly 
led him to those discoveries in physical science, which form the 
striking characteristic of our age; the necessities of his spiritual 
being, to the practice of religion and the cultivation of art —re- 
ligion arising from his moral and spiritual wants, and art from 
his esthetic. The character and development of art are condi- 
tioned by the healthiness, vigor, and activity of that part of our 
constitution to which it owes its origin. This part is that by 
which we are susceptible of the emotions of sublimity and beauty. 
It sustains very much the same relation to the physical world 
that conscience does to the moral. As the latter distinguishes: 
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between what is right and wrong, or beautiful and deformed, in 
thought, feeling and action; so the former distinguishes between 
beauty and deformity, in color, shape, form and expression. 
The channels by which this faculty finds its outward expres- 
sion are the Fine Arts. The prime object of these arts is the 
creation and development of beauty in all its variety of forms 
and hues. “The vast cathedral, the penciling of a rose-leaf, the 
peal of the organ, and the spirit harmonies of verse, alike come 
within their scope. They are addressed through the eye and the 
ear to that fine inner sense, which can seize the meaning of the 
artist from his inanimate handiwork, and sympathize with the off- 
spring of his imagination as if they were living realties;” 


“ Giving virtue a new birth, 
And a life that ne’er grows old.” 


In some of the fine arts, — Architecture, Sculpture, and Poe- 
try —the ancient Greeks attained to such a preéminence that it 
has been the highest ambition of subsequent generations to equal, 
but not to excel them. In the object of this ambition they have 
failed. In Architecture and Sculpture, especially, Greece has 
never been equalled. She eclipsed Egypt, Chaldea and Assyria, 
countries rich in art before Homer sang; and she looks down 
upon all succeeding times, with an eye of triumph, provoking im- 
itation, but smiling at any attempt to unwind from her brow the 
wreath of victory. 

In the development and culture of art the Greeks possessed 
the greatest advantages, Endowed with the most exquisite sensi- 
bilities, and with reasoning faculties of the highest order, they 
were keenly alive to the beautiful in all its manifestations. With 
a fancy brilliant as the blushes of his own rosy-fingered Eos, with 
an innate sense of harmony and proportion, the native of Hellas 
aggregated the forms of his own beautiful land into some one 
form, or group, of surpassing loveliness. His imagination, correct, 
chaste, but never gorgeous like that of the oriental, took and 
moulded the objects of nature, made them speak the language 
of men, and rendered them instinct with the inspired breath of 
human passion. 

- In addition to his happy mental endowments, the Greek was 
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placed in a land abounding in scenes of sublimity and enchanting 
beauty. His eye daily rested on the snow-capped peaks of Olym- 
pus, the residence of the Gods: the vale of Tempe spread out 
before him its fairy scenes: Parnassus and Helicon, the favored 
haunts of the Muses, with their rich poetic associations, conceal- 
ed their heads among the clouds that floated through the Beotian 
sky: Arcadia, with its hills and glens and sunny vales, the land 
of shepherds and of bleating flocks, even more beautiful than the 
Arcadian Dream, was, in ancient, to a much greater degree than 
it is in modern times, the type of rural loveliness. The sea, too, 
the beautiful Al gean, studded with islands, resembling so many 
emerald gems, was not the least beautiful part of the panorama, 
which was daily spread out before the eye of the dweller in Hellas, 

The sea was a powerful instrument in moulding the intellectual 
character of the Greeks. It was the source of their power and the 
scene of some of their most brilliant achievements. The mountains 
were perhaps equally powerful in their influence upon the Grecian 
mind. They formed the barriers which protected one state a- 
gainst another, and prevented Greece from becoming one central- 
ized government until the time of Philip, whose success in sub- 
jugating the different states of Hellas to his sway was chiefly 
due to bribery and treachery. “The poetical beauty of the Gre- 
cian mountains has often called forth the admiration of modern 
travelers. Their craggy, broken forms and rich silvery color 
give to the Grecian landscape a peculiar charm, and justify the 
description of the Poet Gray, when he speaks of Greece as a 
land, 

“ Where each old poetic mountain 
Inspiration breathes around.” 


All this beauty of scenery is increased by the transparency of 
the Grecian atmosphere, so much celebrated by poets and trav- 
elers. Euripides speaks of the Athenians as — 


dei dea hapxpotdrov 
Baivovres OBpa¢ arbépog ; * 


and a celebrated traveler says: “It is impossible to describe the 





* Always walking delicately through serenest air. 
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varied tints which dye the marbles of Hymettus, which bathe the 
islands of the Aigzan, and fringe the crests of the mountains.” 
To this bright and cheerful climate Cicero attributed the clear- 
ness of Attic wit. 

The most powerful auxiliary to Grecian art, however, was re- 
ligion. Indeed, the fine arts of the Greeks may be said to have 
been, in a great measure, a product of the religion of the country. 

The religion of the Greeks was very different from that of the 
orientals, Among the latter the objects of worship were, at first, 
the visible objects of nature; and then there was a transition 
from these to the powers of nature, which were symbolized by 
certain expressive forms. The forms, by which these objects and 
powers of nature were represented, were sometimes the human; 
but this was a mere secondary affair, the indispensable means of 
representing them to the senses. Quite as frequently the forms 
of the lower animals were chosen, and sometimes a union of both 
the human and the bestial. A striking illustration of this is ex- 
hibited in the forms of the Egyptian and Hindoo gods, among 
which can be found the head of some unseemly animal set upon 
haman shoulders, and vice versa. But the Greeks, though their 
religion was partly derived from the East, dismissed these sym- 
bolical representations, and adopted the human form. Their gods 
were moral persons. Thus the Grecian divinities, if not so orig- 
inally, became entirely the property of the Greeks; that is, the 
representations that they made of them differed wholly from 
the conceptions of those oriental nations from which they may 
have borrowed them. 

When we call the gods of the Greeks moral persons, we do not 
mean that a degree of moral purity was attributed to them above 
that which mortals can attain; but rather that the whole nature 
of man, with its defects and excellencies, was considered as be- 
Tonging to them. At the same time, they were supposed to pos- 
sess superior physical strength, a more delicately organized sys- 
tem, and a more exalted form than mortals enjoy. These views 
of the gods were commonly entertained by the Grecian people, 
and formed a striking contrast to the views of other nations gen- 
érally respecting the gods. The Grecian gods were like our- 
selves, only more exalted, sometimes quarreling among them- 
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selves and with their divine spouses, from whém a mortal’s beauty 
sometimes drew off their affections, causing slienation followed by 
a season of pouting that seemed anything but heavenly. 

That so remarkable a difference should obtain between the Gre- 
cian and foreign gods may seem strange to some, seeing the gods 
of the Greeks were many of them originally the same as those 
of the surrounding countries. It is scarcely satisfactory to say 
that this difference was effected by a transformation of the deities 
adopted by the Greeks, without stating at the same time how this 
transformation was made. It was made by poetry and sculpture. 
Poetry was the creating power, and sculpture confirmed the rep- 
resentations which she called into being by conferring on them 
visible forms. Here is the point of connection between Grecian 
religion and Grecian art; and for some of its purposes did art 
ever have a finer field? The religion of Greece was a highly 
poetical one. Besides the divine assembly of Olympus, there 
were numberless inferior deities, Ocean nymphs, Naiads, Oreads, 
Dryads, and Hamadryads. To the imagination of the Greek, 


“ Millions of spiritual beings walked the earth,” 


during both his waking and sleeping hours. ll nature teemed 
with life, from the lowest to the divinest forms. 

Having briefly enumerated the advantages which the Greeks 
possessed for the cultivation of art, we will devote the remainder 
of this article to the consideration of what is generally styled Plas- 
tic Art. Under this term was originally comprehended modeling 
in clay, or in soft masses; but it was, in the course of time, ap- 
plied to the formation of images out of hard masses, such as wood, 
marble, ivory, and metals. Many rude attempts were made in this 
art previous to the time of Homer, and some successfully executed, 
if his poems may be credited. Prior to his time Daedalus, the 
mythic ancestor of the race of the Dedalidw, whose name was 
used to denote the activity of the Attic and Cretan artists, carved 
images; and, according to tradition, invented many instruments 
to facilitate his labors. Whatever may have been the number of 
the works of the ancient Dsedalidw, the most of them had per- 
ished before the time of Pausanias, and only two of them remain 
until the present. ‘These are the lions on the gate of Mycene, 
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and the Niobe on Mount Sipylus, near Magnesia. Besides the 
name of Deedalus, we find that of Smilis, who is said to have 
wrought under Procles, in Samos, one hundred and forty years 
after the Trojan war. It is probable, however, that he was a 
mythical character, as his name seems to be derived from opcdy, 
a knife for carving wood, The name of the Telchines is still 
more mythical and obscure. They are supposed to have been an 
ancient guild of smiths and image-makers at Sicyon, Crete and 
Rhodes, to the Deedalian life of whose statues and the evil fame 
of whose sorceries Pindar alludes in one of his odes. 

For a knowledge of the condition of Plastic Art in the time 
of Homer we are indebted to his poems. In these he mentions 
the statue of Athena, at Troy, and the head-band, or chaplet, 
of the far-darting Apollo, which the priest, Chryses, held in his 
hands, when he went to supplicate the Greeks and Atride to 
release his daughter. This fillet, or head-band, Mr. Overbeck 
thinks belonged to a statue of Apollo. His argument is that 
had the fillet been a symbol of the priestly dignity of Chryses, 
he would have carried it on his head and not in his hands. These 
statues of the gods mentioned by Homer — if he mentions more 
than one — were probably wooden figures called by the Greeks 
Xoana. But working in metals—especially bronze and gold — 
was not unknown. Objects of art made of these metals seem to 
have been very abundant. The Father of Epic Poetry, in his 
description of the shield of Achilles, represents groups of figures ; 
which communicates the fact that such groups in metal had already 
been successfully attempted. In the Odyssey, rows of dogs of 
gold and silver are described as standing at the door of Alcinous; 
and in the hall are golden statues of boys, upon pedestals, hold- 
ing torches. 

With Homer and Hesiod closes the most ancient period of Gre- 
cian art. But what is properly denominated the ancient period 
does not terminate until the fiftieth Olympiad, about 580 years 
B.C. Between the Trojan war and the Olympiad just mentioned, 
certain political movements and mechanical inventions contributed 
much to the progress of art in Greece. It was during this time 
that the Dorians, descending from the mountains of Northern 
Hellas, spread themselves over the Peloponnesus, They were an 
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earnest people, endowed with a sense of strict order and due pro- 
portion; and to them we are indebted for the temple-architecture 
which bears their name, the earliest of the Grecian Orders, and 
in complete harmony with their political life. The inventions 
were, casting in moulds, ascribed to a Samian named Rheecus, 
and soldering, in which Glaucus of Chios acquired fame. By 
means of these inventions, working in vessels was brought to much 
perfection. A third handicraft, though known before the time of 
Homer, deserves to be mentioned on account of its connection 
with the Plastic Art. It is that of pottery, which flourished as 
an important trade in Adgina and Samos; and at Athens and 
Corinth, where the potters were numerous from an early period. 
The elegant forms of the oldest Greek vases, still to be seen in 
the museums of Europe, attest the perfection of the art and the 
skill of the ancient plastes. * 

During the latter part of this period metal statues of the gods 
were produced, such as the Zeus of Learchus, some works of the 
Samian school, and the colossal Zeus of beaten gold which was 
consecrated at Olympia by Cypselus or Periander, 

These, however, were the mere beginnings of an art, in which 
the Greeks afterwards became unrivalled. 


“ Throughout this entire period Plastic Art appears to have been oc- 
cupied chiefly in ornamenting vessels and in manufacturing idols for 
the services of religion, wherein it was not the object to represent ex- 
ternally the notion of the deity which floated before the mind of the 
artist, but only to reproduce an accustomed figure. The Plastic Art, 
therefore, long remained subordinate to a mechanical activity directed 
to the attainment of external objects, and the genuine spirit of sculp- 
ture existed only in the germ. That feeling for what is significant and 
beautiful in the human form, and which was so deeply rooted in the 
Greek mind, found its gratification in the food afforded to it by the 
orchestic arts. Design, therefore, long continued rude and ill-propor- 
tioned.” f 


The second period of art in Greece is included between the 
fiftieth and eightieth Olympiad, during which Plastic Art advanc- 





* Plastes is here used in its primitive sense, 
T Miller's Ancient Art. 
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ed with great energy. Instead of being confined to guilds or 
families, it became an object of enthusiastic pursuit to individuals, 
who, impelled by their love of art, devoted themselves to its cal- 
ture. Sculpture in marble arrived at a high degree of perfection 
under Dipeenus and Scyllis of Crete, whose scholars went into the 
Peloponnesus and other parts of Hellas. At Argos and in Mgi- 
na, an island intimately connected with Samos, casting in brass 
was employed in statues of gods, heroes and athletes. Sicyon 
was likewise distinguished for its artists; and Athens, about the 
end of this period, commenced its career of unrivaled eminence 
in Plastic Art. 

The freér cultivation of art, which marks this period, did not 
emanate from religious statues, the ancient form of which was 
maintained by the superstitious piety of the times. Colonies 
were careful to retain the form of the images of the metropolis; 
and when a new image was needed, an exact imitation of the old 
one was generally reproduced. Even the material of religious 
images gave way by slow degrees to the progress of art. This 
is seen in the prevalence of acroliths during this period — that is, 
of images with clothed or gilded bodies, and with heads, arms, 
and feet of stone or marble. 

The changes which arose in the progressive development of 
Hellenic art, during the time under consideration, consisted chief- 
ly in improved expression, in greater exhibition of strength, ener- 
gy and activity, and in a display of elegance. The specimens of 
art, in which these qualities contrast with its original poverty and 
rudeness, are said to be executed in the old Greek style. Differ- 
ences of style are to be expected in a formative period, especially 
in one of such activity as that which we are describing; but they 
may be accounted for by the difference in character of the Dorie 
and Ionic races, and the want of a central point of development. 

The third period, extending from the eightieth to the one 
hundred and eleventh Olympiad, or from the time of Phidias to 
that of Alexander the Great, is the era of the highest bloom of 
Grecian art. Before the commencement of this period Greece 
had been awakened, by means of her wars with Persia, to a con- 
sciousness of national power. Athens had become the leading 
state ; and the great riches which flowed into her, by means of 
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the phoros assessed by the Confederacy of Delos —a tax origi- 
nally intended to defray the expenses of the war against Persia— 
were principally spent in adorning the city with the most mag- 
nificent objects of art. It was thus that the city “on the Aigman 
shore” became the central point of Grecian civilization, “the eye 
of Greece, mother of arts and eloquence.” 

This period was introduced by Calamis and Pythagoras of 
Rhegium, two celebrated artists, who “executed admirable works 
of various kinds— sublime statues of the gods, delicate and 
graceful women, and spirited chargers.” The former of these 
was not entirely free from the archaic style; but the latter at- 
tained to great eminence in the representation of the muscles 
and veins, in the knowledge of proportions, and in lifelike ex- 
pression. 

But it was Phidias, the Athenian, who was the glory of this 
time. Under him Plastic Art attained to the highest order of 
ideal sublimity and beauty. His works were entirely free from 
the stiffness which had marked the archaic school, as well as 
from the meretricious grace that was introduced by some of his 
successors. They exhibited dignity and repose, fit qualities of 
the works of him who established a canon in sculpture for the 
statues of the gods. 

Contemporary with Phidias were Polycletus the elder and My- 
ron. The works of Polycletus were not of so ideal and elevated 
a character as those of Phidias, yet he attained to such eminence 
in executing statues of men, that on a certain occasion he was 
adjudged to have carried away the palm from his more celebrated 
contemporary. Phidias was the statuary of the gods ; Polycletus 
that of men. The works of Myron were marked by great variety 
and versatility. His peculiar talent consisted in representing the 
most difficult and transient postures of the body; and he appears 
to have been the first eminent artist who devoted attention to the 
figures of animals, one of which, the statue of a cow represented 
as lowing, was especially celebrated. 

We must not forget to mention, in this connection, Praxiteles, 
the master of the younger, as Phidias was of the elder, Attic 
school. He was also a sculptor of deities, wrought chiefly in 
marble, and chose his subjects from the cycles of Dionysus, 
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Aphrodite and Eros. His works exhibited much refined grace 
and sweetness; but they did not display the godlike majesty, 
which the earlier sculptors sought to express in the forms of the 
same cycle from which he chose his subjects. 

A detailed account of the labors of these artists, in rescuing 
art from its antique stiffness, and in giving impulse and direction 
to it throughout Greece, would carry us beyond the limits of the 
plan that we purpose to follow in this brief historical outline of 
Hellenic Plastic Art. Other periods demand a short notice. The 
next in order is the fourth, which extends from the one hundred 
and eleventh to the one hundred and fifty-eighth Olympiad; that 
is, from the time of Alexander the Great to the subjugation of 
Greece by the Romans. 

To this period probably belong the Laocoon and the Farnesian 
Bull, both works of what has been styled the Rhodian school. 
This school was an immediate offshoot of that of Lypsippus of 
Sicyon; and its chief founder was Chares, who executed the 
largest of the hundred colossi of the sun at Rhodes. In the 
productions of this school, if the two works mentioned above may 
be taken as representatives, may be seen a theatrical air and 
straining for effect, which Phidias and the masters of the preced- 
ing period would have rejected. Though the perfect models that 
were always present to the eyes of the Greeks could not fail to 
educate their taste, yet, after the age of Alexander, Grecian art 
commenced a period of decay. The successors of the great con- 
queror, who divided among themselves his extensive empire, af- 
fected a pomp and oriental magnificence which led to a mere- 
tricious style. There was a striving after dazzling effect. This 
was especially true of the Rhodian artists, who were perhaps more 
allied, in taste, to the Asiatic than to the Athenian school, in 
which, near the end of this period, a restoration of art was effect- 
ed by the study of the earlier works. This restoration coinci- 
ded with the ascendency of Greek taste at Rome. 

The next period of Grecian art begins where the preceding 
terminates, and ends at the commencement of the Middle Ages. 
Greece is now a Roman province, and her treasures of art are 
conveyed by degrees to Rome, where a new school arises, exhib- 
iting in its general character its Grecian origin; but, at the same 
time, evincing the coarser taste of the Romans. 
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Grecian art was cultivated in Italy before this period, especi- 
ally in the Southern part and among the Etruscans, whose vases 
display their love of plastic ornaments. But our limits forbid us 
to enter into any detail respecting this field of art, as also respect- 
ing the period just mentioned. It has been our aim to give a 
mere historical outline of Grecian Plastic Art, without a minute 
statement of facts and comprehensive generalizations. Such a 
statement of facts would fill volumes; and such generalizations 
we do not claim the power to make. The bare outline that has 
been given, we are quite conscious, must prove very uninterest- 
ing. It resembles a skeleton, which merely shows the articula- 
tions of the bones, a matter interesting enough to the anatomist, 
but not to the lover whose eye is charmed by the beauty and 
glow of a well-proportioned body animated by a living spirit 
within. 

In the outline no reference, except incidentally, has been made 
to the different schools of Grecian Art, whose characteristics merit 
the attention of the artist, This omission is intentional, as the 
writer wishes to give an account of the abundance of Plastic Art 
in Hellas. And here we would state that Hellas does not desig- 
nate any strictly defined geographical limits, but the land of the 
Hellenes. It comprehended the Grecian portions of Asia Minor 
and Italy, the islands of the Augean and Ionian seas; in a word, 
every organized Grecian community. Cyrene in Africa, Syracuse 
in Sicily, Tarentum in Italy, were as much parts of Hellas’ as 
Athens, Sparta and Corinth. 

In the country of the Hellenes thus described, existed objects 
of art almost innumerable. Temples of the most graceful pro- 
portions and of the most tasteful ornaments rose in every direc- 
tion. Statues met the eye on the streets, in places of public re- 
sort, and in every sacred enclosure. It is of the number of the 
latter that we design to speak: the former belong, with the ex- 
ception of their adornments, to Architecture. 

As Athens was the glory of Greece in everything that per- 
tained to art, it is fitting to make her, in our brief survey, the 
point of departure. In this city the objects of Plastic Art were 
so numerous that it would require a large volume to give a com- 
plete delineation of them. “The historian Hegesias, having begun 
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te enumerate them, breaks off with the exclamation : ‘ All cannot 
be mentioned, for Athens is built by the gods and by ancestral 
heroes.’ It is enough, here, to allude to the efforts of Cimon, who 
ornamented the public squares of the city from his private for- 
tune, and the name of Pericles, which comprehends a long and 
famous history of brilliant achievements for art. As, in the ear- 
liest times, all the streets were filled with Herme, so after the 
Persian victories, markets and halls, temples and gymnasia, were 
adorned with innumerable statues from the hands of the greatest 
masters. But especially had the works of art become so crowded 
upon the Acropolis, that this height seemed to the astonished trav- 
eler like one holy offering, one great work of art. To this cit- 
adel, an earthly Olympus as it were, a gigantic flight of steps 
conducted him through the Propylea, which opened, in five-fold 
gates, to a world of forms of gods and men, in the temples and 
halls. Here Phidias had erected the brazen statue of Minerva, 
whose helmet’s plume flashed to meet the sailor approaching from 
the Sunian promontory ; and that other brazen Pallas, which bore 
the name of “the beautiful,” or the Lemnian; and a third, the 
“ immortal maid,” the protecting goddess of the Parthenon, that 
enormous Colossus of ivory and gold, forty feet in height. On her 
right hand perched the goddess of victory, itself an image of su- 
perhuman size, presenting to the goddess of war the symbolical 
fillet. After these works, it is useless to speak of others. It 
may be sufficient to state that, after the city had been so often 
plundered, Pausanias mentions by name towards three hundred 
remarkable statues still within the circuit of Athens; the rest, 
however, without fixing their number, he indicates only in the 
mass.” * 

The passage just cited refers to detached statues; but besides 
these, the metepes and friezes of the temples were filled with 
sculptures in alte relievo. Of these temples, the Erechtheum, Nike 
Apteros, and the Parthenon, stood on the Acropolis; in other parts 
of the city were the temples of Theseus and Jupiter Olympius ; 
of Delphian Apollo, Boreas, and Diana Agrotera ; the Odeon, and 
the monument of Lysicrates, sometimes called the Lantern of 
Demosthenes. These were all adorned, in the manner indicated 


- * Classical Studies, p. 75. 
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above, with figures, illustrating the mythology and religion of 
Greece. The most celebrated among them — indeed, the most 
perfect production of Grecian architeeture — was the Parthenon, 
the temple of Athena Parthenos, a description of whose orna- 
ments will convey some idea of the abundance of sculpture with 
which the temples were usually enriched. The tympana of the 
pediments were filled with about twenty-four colossal figures, one 
group of which, on the eastern end, represented the birth of 
Athena from the head of Zeus; and the other, on the western, 
the contest between Athena and Poseidon for the land of Attica. 
The metopes between the triglyphs in the frieze of the entabla- 
ture were filled with sculptures in alto relievo, representing a va- 
riety of subjects relating to the protecting goddess, or to the 
indigenous heroes of the country. The frieze running along out- 
side the wall of the cella was sculptured with a representation of 
the Panathenaic festival in basso relieve. This frieze was three 
feet four inches in height and five hundred and twenty feet in 
length, affording surface enough for many hundred figures. All 
this affluence of sculpture belonged to one temple: what, then, 
must have been the abundance within the limits of Athens, where 
temples were so numerous ? 

But works of art were not confined to the city; the whole 
country of Attica was filled with the exhibitions of artistic genius. 
Of these, however, we cannot make particular mention. 

As we proceed north from this favored territory, we cqme to 
Beeotia, where we find Thebes, Thespise, and Mount Helicon, on 
whose summit were the grove of the Muses and the fountains 
of Hippocrene and Aganippe. These were adorned with images 
of the sacred Nine and with statues of gods and poets. At Thes- 
pise, Phryne the hetzerist, a native of the place, caused the statue 
of Cupid, which she had received as a present from Praxiteles, to 
be set up. This master-piece of art added greatly to the pros- 
perity of her native city, by means of the crowd of strangers 
who came to visit it. 

West of Beotia, at the foot of the southern side of Parnassus, 
stood Delphi, the centre of the Dorian religion, and the seat of 
the oracle of Apollo. The treasuries and the enclosure of the 
temple of this sacred city were filled with the offerings of wealthy 
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foreign princes and pious Hellenic cities, The statues of vic- 
tors, some raised on four-horse chariots of shining bronze, were 
visible from afar. To the Celtic hosts of Brennus, whose cupid- 
ity they tempted, they seemed to be massive gold. Other plun- 
devers were attracted by these wealthy treasures ; and more than 
once they suffered from the flames; yet, after all these disasters, 
Nero carried off five hundred brazen statues, while he left behind, 
with many of less importance, some hundreds which Pausanias 
considered worthy of special mention. 

Bordering on Phocis in part, on the west, lay the rude Aito- 
lia, which was never much celebrated for the arts; yet when 
Philip the Third, of Macedon, gave up Thermus, the seat of the 
Etolian Confederacy, to pillage, he defaced more than two thou- 
sand statues. Ambracia, too, in Epirus, according to the testi- 
mony of Livy, abounded with the rarest works of art, with statues 
of marble and bronze, and with numerous pictures, which adorn- 
ed the triumph of Fulvius Nobilior. 

At the western termination of the isthmus that connects Greece 
Proper with the Peloponnesus was wealthy Corinth, where luxu- 
ry and art seemed to vie with each other. When this city was 
destroyed by Mummius, the Roman General, the number of 
statues that fell into his hands is almost incredible. Though 
many of them were doubtless destroyed by the flames that raged 
for several days, during the sack of the city, and by the rude 
Roman warriors who were incapable of appreciating works of 
art, yet many were dispersed by the Roman generals themselves 
among the cities of Greece; others became the property of the 
King of Pergamus ; others were devoted as first offerings to the 
Olympian Jupiter and the Delphian Apollo; and with the remain- 
der both Rome and Italy were filled. When Corinth rose again 
from its ruins art was cultivated as vigorously as ever; and after 
the lapse of a century, it could boast of the possession of a mul- 
titude of works by the greatest masters. 

A short distance north-west of Corinth was Sicyon, of whose 
temples, statues, and pictures Pausanias has left a catalogue. In 
this city were bronze statues of Hercules and Jupiter, the works 
of the illustrious Lysippus, a native of the place; a figure of Pan 
in ivory and gold, the production of Calamis; a marble statue 
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of Hercules from the chisel of Scopas ; and numberless composi- 
tions by Crato, Telephanes, Clecetas, and Canachus, and by other 
artists of Sicyon, who rendered it the most famous among the 
ancient schools of painting and sculpture from the earliest period 
of Grecian art to the days of Alexander the Great. 

We might mention other parts of the Peloponnesus — Argos, 
Epidaurus, Megalopelis, Tegea, and Phigaleia — which were rich 
in works of art; but we pass them by and wend to the banks of 
the Alpheus, in the territory of Elis, Here thick forests and 
groves were filled with Herm and statues. In the Alltis, or 
sacred grove, stood the temple of Olympian Jove, a Doric edifice, 
hypeethral and peripteral, ninety-five feet in breadth, two hundred 
and thirty in length, and sixty-eight to the summit of the pedi- 
ment in height. On its front pediment was the goddess of vic- 
tory. The fore-court was filled with thrones and statues, brazen 
cars and tripods; in its interior was the colossal statue of Jupi- 
ter from the hand of Phidias, which surpassed every other work. 
Perched on the right hand of the god, the goddess of victory 
held out to him the olive crown; at his side, on the arm of the 
throne, were dancing the Hours and the Graces, as well as the 
goddesses of victory at his feet. His golden robe was broid- 
ered with flowers and with figures of animals, and all the spaces 
of the throne were filled with work in relief. Besides the colos- 
sus of Jupiter, Pausanias saw cighteen statues which were left 
by Nero, who had carried off a much greater number. A temple 
of Juno contained twenty statues of the gods, chiefly of ivory 
and gold, the works of eminent artists. In the Altis at the foot 
of the Cronian hill, stood an almost incredible number of statues 
of Jupiter, some of which were of colossal size; a group of Ju- 
piter, Thetis and Day; another group, of ten champions; and a 
third, of the Son of Saturn, with Nemea, and five other heroines. 
In the same enclosure of the Altis could be seen a group of 
thirty-five boys; another, of nine heroes, a colossus of Hercules ; 
several, of the labors of this hero; statues of Amphitrite, of 
Poseidon, of Hestia, of Persephone, of Aphrodite, of Ganymede, 
of Artemis, of Aisculapius and Hygeia, of Homer and Hesiod, 
of Bacchus and Orpheus, and of many others. Of combatants, 
Pausanias enumerates, in the same enclosure, about two hundred 
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and thirty statues, at the same time reminding us that he makes 
mention only of the most remarkable. There must, therefore, 
have been others of less importance. 

Passing over the Augean sea until we come to Samos, near the 

coast of Asia Minor, we enter another treasury of art. In this 
fertile island —the birth-place of Pythagoras — was an ancient 
temple of Juno, a work of Rheecus, which was filled with statues, 
of which three from Myron’s hand were of colossal size. What 
the island itself contained we have no means of knowing; but 
during the time of Polycrates art flourished under his fostering 
care. 
In the direction of south-east from Samos lay Rhodes, upon 
which, according to Homer, the Son of Saturn had poured down 
the fullness of abundance. Its magnificent harbors announced to 
every one approaching this island, a seat of great wealth and 
power. Its eminence in this respect was attained by commercial 
activity and the wise use of favoring circumstances. But its com- 
mercial renown was inferior to that acquired by the cultivation 
of art. So abundant were the treasures of art that the assertion 
was made by a Greek that Rhodes contained as many statues as 
all the rest of Greece. This, however, was an exaggeration. But 
Pliny, whose testimony no one would suspect, mentions three 
thousand statues. Among these, according to the same author- 
ity, besides the colossal statue of the Sun—the most celebrated 
of all colossal statues — were a hundred others, each sufficient to 
confer undying renown on its author and the place where it might 
stand. 

To the places already mentioned, so justly celebrated for their 
art-treasures, we may add Cos, which contained the renowned 
temple of Aisculapius ; the temple of the Branchidez near Miletus ; 
Cyzicus, said to have been filled with temples and statues of the 
gods; Ephesus and Aspendus; the sacred grove of Apollo at An- 
tioch ; Alexandria, the burial place of the great and accomplished 
conqueror, whose name it bore; the Grecian cities in Sicily and 
Italy, some of which rivaled those of the mother country, not 
only in commerce and riches, but also in their successful cultiva- 
tion of Plastic Art. It is needless to mention Syracuse, Selinus, 
Agrigentum, Cumz, Tarentum, Posidonia, and many other places, 
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known to every scholar as depositories of numerous statues and 
temple sculptures. A brief reference to all these objects of art 
would far exceed the limits of a single article. We can judge 
of their number from those that have been so partially enumera- 
ted; for every Grecian city had its statues and temples. Enough, 
we trust, has been said to show the wealth of the Greeks in works 
of Plastic Art. 

The suspicion might insinuate itself into some minds that, con- 
sidering the almost incredible abundance of Grecian art, much of 
it must have been of an inferior quality. Such a suspicion is al- 
together unsupported by history and by surviving monuments. 
Both these attest the superiority of the Greeks, in Architecture 
and Sculpture, to all other nations, ancient or modern. Painting 
was cultivated by the Greeks, neither at so early a period, nor to 
the same extent with the two arts just mentioned. For this ob- 
vious reasons existed. One, is the difficulties of the art itself; 
and another is that painting, in early times, was not connected 
with the worship of the gods. Architecture and Sculpture were in- 
debted from the first for their development to religion ; and under 
its auspices they attained a perfection in Greece, which has been 
the admiration of all civilized nations. 


“ Art, properly speaking,” observes no mean judge, “is but the mir- 
ror of nature. Whenever it steps beyond what we see and know of 
the natural world, it seeks the saperhuman, and, therefore, strictly 
speaking, the impossible. Still there are conceptions with which the 
artist may clothe his work that savor so directly of spiritual life, find- 
ing their being in his imagination, as to elevate our feeling above the 
ordinary range of creation, and bring us nigher to the throne of God. 
Yet even in these cases it will be found that all forms are borrowed of 
earth, and made typically or supernaturally beautiful, only through the 
ennobling power of imagination, seeking its ideal forms in realms of 
perpetual bliss. The ideal of earnest poetry consists in the union and 
harmonious melting down and fusion of the sensual into the spiritual — 
of man as an animal into man as a power of reason and self-goyern- 
ment. And this we have represented to us most clearly in the plastic 
art, or statuary of the Greek; where the perfection of outward form 
is a symbol of the perfection of an inward idea; where the body is 
wholly penetrated by the soul, and spiritualized even to a state of 
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glory ; and, like a transparent substance, the matter, in its own nature 


darkness, becomes altogether a vehicle and fixture of light, a means of 
developing its beauties, and unfolding its wealth of various colors, with- 
out disturbing its unity, or causing a division of the parts. 

“The Greeks understood this spiritual portraying of their subjects, 
perhaps better than their mechanical execution. In their art there is 
a marked central point, to which the common interest and less individ- 
ualities tend ; a nice distribution of attributes, subtle discrimination of 
character, and all those higher artistic truths, which complete the unity 
and fix the attention upon the story.” 


But instead of dealing in vague generalities we must descend 
to particulars, And here we would remark, that as art is the 
natural language of the higher faculties of the mind, and is com- 
prehended by every cultivated intellect, it must conform to cer- 
tain laws having their foundation in the constitution of the mind 
itself. Whatever calls into exercise the powers of the mind de- 
lights us; and whatever is agreeable to all minds possessed of 
liberal culture must be the standard of the rules of art. That 
which is agreeable to a perfect mind is the standard of the laws 
of art. 

The first and most essential of these laws is oneness, or unity. 
In all works of art there should be nothing superfluous, nothing 
to break the unity or confuse the identity ; there should be one 
focus of attraction, or rather one radiating point, whence the in- 
terest should flow. We observe this in all works of the highest 
genius; and every cultivated mind admits it, at once, as a rule 
of art. Horace, whose eyes rested daily upon the captive relics 
of Grecian art, laid down as a maxim, from his observation of 
those relics : 


“ Denique sit quidvis, simplex duntaxat et unum.” 


Another rule of art is truthfulness, or consistency. A child 
should never be represented as reasoning like a sage; nor should 
a Juno, or a Venus, be represented as a Hercules, or an Apollo, 

This truthfulness is twofold —ideal and historical. By the for- 
mer we mean there should be no inconsistency of circumstances, 
nothing impossible in the nature of things as represented. If the 
painter lays his scenes in fairy-land, there must be nothing incon- 
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sistent with our conceptions of the character and habits of fairies. 
By the latter is meant, that historical pieces of art should con- 
form, in the great outlines of their character, to the historical 
characters of the originals. 

Another very important rule of art is symmetry, or proportion. 
Every part should have its due relationship to all the others, and 
to the whole, and should be made prominent and conspicuous in 
proportion to its importance. In this particular Grecian art ex- 
cels all other. Symmetry was a striking characteristic of every 
thing about the Greek. It was seen in his education, a funda- 
mental principle of which was to educate the body as well as the 
mind, which was done by gymnastics. The successful result of 
this physical education was called eweria, good habit. The edu- 
cation of the mind was called mousike, music, indicating that har- 
mony was the grand result at which intellectual education aimed. 

The nature of the climate contributed to that nice appreciation 
of symmetry of form, which so strikingly characterized the Greeks. 
Their climate was so serene and beautiful that they spent much 
more time in the open air than more northern nations are able to 
do. Hence their eyes were more accustomed to dwell upon the 
external forms of nature in all their rich variety. But the north- 
ern nations, more confined to their houses on account of their 
severer climate, far surpassed them in the depth of their domes- 
tic feelings, and in grand, grotesque and wild imaginings. 

The principles of art which have been enumerated, were most 
strictly observed by the Greeks. There are other principles, in 
the application of which modern artists have surpassed them ; but 
notwithstanding this partial superiority on the part of the mod- 
erns, the Greeks will ever retain the supreme excellence i all the 
higher principles of art, especially as applied to Architecture and 
Sculpture. C. E. 
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Arr. VII.— The Late General Assembly. — Church and State. 


In referring to the late General Assembly, at Philadelphia, we 
have in view only its action on the resolutions originally intro- 
duced by Dr. Spring; and as they are now so well known to our 
readers, it may not be necessary to spread them at large on these 
pages. 

The General Assembly of 1861 will be a noted one in the his- 
tory of the Presbyterian Church in America. No one ever sat— 
excepting perhaps the famous Assembly of ’37 — whose action has 
affected so widely and so profoundly the general posture and 
power of the Church, as will the action of that of 1861. Time has 
proved, beyond the possibility of a doubt, the far-sighted wisdom 
of the venerable men now rapidly passing away to their rest, who 
abrogated the Plan of Union and adopted the exscinding resolu- 
tions ; and who afterwards inaugurated a scheme of Church action 
in perfect accordance with the principles upon which their pre- 
vious proceedings had been based, and under which the Church 
has attained so high a degree of efficiency and prosperity. That 
whole course of procedure was a necessary, righteous, and mas- 
terly policy, conservative of purity of doctrine, of presbyterial 
order in both principle and practice, and of the peace and unity 
and power of the Church. Calm and thoughtful men, of the three 
great parties concerned in the discussions and conflicts of the de- 
cade that covers the years 387 and ’88, have become convinced 
that the division of the Presbyterian Church at that time, and 
upon the grounds assigned, and the course subsequently pursued 
by the Old School, have been promotive in the end of vast good, 
almost unmingled good, to the cause of truth and its propagation 
throughout this land and the world. The great practical ques- 
tion clearly evolved and settled and acted upon, was that the 
Church as such must do her own work—the work her risen 
Lord appointed, and for which he organized her; so that it is 
the sheerest folly, nay, an impeachment of His wisdom, to sup- 
pose she is not abundantly furnished with all the organs and ap- 
pliances needed to fulfill her beneficent mission. Rescued from 
entangling alliances with extraneous organizations, or subservi- 
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ency to them, the Church set forward on a new career of. high 
success. She was brought back to the primitive starting point 
in her practical life. Her subsequent progress has shown how 
the divine plan exceeds all plans originating in fleshly wisdom, 
however well intended. Under these plans of carnal wisdom, too, 
it must be remembered, heresy and the subversion of the Church’s 
polity were introduced. 

Great ideas clearly apprehended and reduced to practice soon 
work out astonishing resylts: but it is no less true that a line of 
policy once accepted and long persisted in without question, after 
a while may modify or even totally change our notions of the 
very nature of institutions themselves. This has been abundant- 
ly manifested again and again. The Presbyterian Church emerg- 
ed from the exciting controversies alluded to above, thoroughly 
possessed of the grand idea that as organized — being modeled 
after the divine pattern— she was completely equipped for the 
Master’s work. She realized that idea. She sloughed off asso- 
ciations and connections, and modes of thinking and doing, het- 
erogeneous to her real nature and spirit, and took into her own 
hands the responsibilities divinely imposed on her. It was life 
from the dead. She awoke to her normal state; and ever since, 
quietly and healthfully, have her energies been developing on a 
vast and constantly increasing scale. Her scriptural doctrine 
and polity have been preserved in their beautiful symmetry ; their 
benignant efficacy has been widely illustrated; and whatever 
friendly discussions may have obtained among her sons, have been 
occasioned by an earnest desire to attain the perfect realization 
of the idea, that she was complete in herself to accomplish the 
will of her Lord. An experience of almost a quarter of a cen- 
tury attesis the truth of what has just been asserted. 

All history shows the slowness of large communities in grasp- 
ing and bringing into practical efficiency, those fundamental prin- 
ciples of things that finally shape and control their destiny. 
After these principles have been elaborated and wrought into 
form by the leading minds of an age, a considerable time elapses 
before they are understood and accepted by the mass of society ; 
and a still longer time before they so pervade and influence the 
common thought of the organic whole, as to determine the di- 
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rection and end of its progress. For it is perfectly clear that 
all progress in society, whether good or bad, is determined by 
the nature of the principles that underlie its structure and con- 
stitate the main current of its life. They may be very obscure — 
may entirely escape the notice of the men whose destiny is in- 
volved in their working ; but philosophie history detects them, or 
some superior mind evolves them out of a chaos of struggling 
opinions, and lifts them up as beacon-lights in the pathway of na- 
tions or of churches. But when they have once been distinctly 
apprehended, and apprehended as true and vital, they are never 
surrendered ; or, if surrendered, along with them goes the life of 
the community. Now, we repeat, what the Presbyterian Church 
gained as the result of the strifes and division of 1837, was the 
recognition and practical possession of the fundamental principle 
of the Church’s sufficiency; that the kingdom of Christ, as a 
spiritual organization unto spiritual ends, has in its own officers 
and assemblies all the human instrumentalities requisite for its 
work, and néeds not and must not go outside of them in the dis- 
charge of its appointed duties. She has learned, too, that in 
holding fast to this principle, she holds fast her doctrine, her 
polity, and her life. She will not let it go. In the process she 
lost —if loss it may be called — from a third to a half of her ap- 
parent strength ; but the gain was immense. She struck off the 
bonds that fettered her, and, like a giant released and refreshed, 
she started on her race anew. Her history since that period 
speaks for itself. Let others learn her lesson — go and do like- 
wise. Henceforth in her spiritual work she allows no interfer- 
ence; she accepts no aids invented of man. The sufficiency of 
the Church has been realized. 

The exact relation of the Church to societies purely philan- 
thropic, professing no divine warrant and looking directly to no 
spiritual end — how far she may recognize them, if at all, and 
commend them to the support of the people of God— these and 
other like questions are still sub judice; the Church cannot be said 
to have reached as yet a settled conviction. Ample proof of this 
is found in the proceedings of the Assembly in 1859, touching 
the Colonization Society. It is, however, the duty of the Church 
to bear testimony against all false doctrine and sin, wherever 
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professed or committed; and consequently to discipline her mem- 
bers, when they violate the law of God through complicity with 
any such society, as well as otherwise. 

But there is a great society as truly divine in its origin as the 
Church. This is the State. What relation does the Church bear 
to it, and to its institutions and ordinances? It has been the 
established doctrine since the time of the American Revolution, 
in this country at least, that Church and State ought to be en- 
tirely separate, and such has been the fact. They move in dif- 
ferent spheres. Each is supreme in its own department ‘except 
as restrained and directed by the law of God, but must keep 
within its own limits — the church having no authority in matters 
purely secular or civil, and the state none in matters purely spir- 
itual. The state is bound to protect all its subjects or citizens 
in all their rights and privileges, religious as well as civil, with- 
out respect of persons; and so far at least te give aid and com- 
fort to the church: it may lay no obstacle in the way of the pro- 
gress of Christ’s kingdom. The church is equally bound to re- 
cognize the state as an ordinance of God; to render to it a true 
allegiance and obedience ; and to inculcate the same upon all as 
religious duties. Both are bound by the law of God. The one 
enforces its commands upon all within its pale, by civil pains and 
penalties ; the other, by spiritual. The state knows men only as 
subjects of its lawful authority, whose civil and social interests it 
is its duty to defend and promote; and protects itself in the ex- 
ercise of its just authority unto that end. In doing this, it must 
not, indeed, ignore the fact that man is a spiritual and immortal 
being. The highest statesmanship directs the whole civil polity 
of a community with this loftiest conception of man underlying 
its every movement: still it has to do directly only with the 
earthly and temporal. The church regards man primarily as 
spiritual and immortal. It has to do with his soul; with his re- 
lations to God, which are inclusive of all others; with his spir- 
itual and eternal well-being. It does indeed advance the social 
and temporal welfare of man, and that in the very highest degree ; 
for “ godliness is profitable unto all things, having promise of the 
life that now is, and of that which is to come:” but this, though 
a necessary consequence, is altogether incidental and collateral. 
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The church is a spiritual institute. These things being so, we 
do not see any reason why a conflict should arise between church 
and state in a free country, where they are totally separate, and 
each keeps within its own sphere. It is quite possible, indeed, 
that civil and religious rights and duties may be involved in the 
same question; but as long as membership in the church, or the 
lack of it, does not affect a man’s civil status, collision may be 
avoided, The state may legalize the slave-trade; may uphold a 
system of slavery which lodges in the hands of the master powers 
incompatible with any and every principle of justice, and deprives 
the slave of his highest privileges, and obstructs him in the dis- 
charge of his most solemn duties as a rational and responsible 
being ; it may tolerate, nay authorize, the systematic violation of 
the Sabbath day, or any other species of iniquity ; nay more, it 
may command what is directly in the face of divine law. Well, 
what of it? and what then? Why, the state has proved recreant 
to its trust, and is in rebellion against God. Let its citizens then, 
as citizens, reform their government— by peaceable means if pos- 
sible ; but if that cannot be, let them have recourse to the ulterior 
right of revolution — subvert it, and establish a better one in its 
stead, In such a revolution the members of the church, as other 
citizens, may lawfully take a part. But the church has no part 
to play in inaugurating or urging on civil revolutions. Her mis- 
sion is not to overthrow governments and empires, save the em- 
pire of sin in the human heart. If in doing this she aids the 
progress of society, extirpates injurious customs, ameliorates hu- 
man institutions, and in a thousand ways imperceptibly but most 
effectively promotes the temporal welfare of man, she does a 
good work; she becomes an invaluable coadjutor to the state, 
But when the state connives at, authorizes, or commands sin, it 
rebels against God ; and God himself testifies against it in his word. 
Now, the church must speak. Duty to God, to her members, to 
the state itself, requires her to speak. She is God’s witness- 
bearer on earth: when iniquity comes in like a flood, she must 
lift up the standard of the Lord against it. She must instruct 
her members, giving them timely warning lest they become par- 
takers of other men’s sins. She must proclaim, and execute, 
within her own pale, the revealed will of God— come what may. 
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The flock of Christ must be protected; the honor of the church 
and of the divine law must be vindicated; the eternal principles 
of truth and righteousness must be made known to the world. 
If slavery, protected though it be by the state, be a malum per 
se, the church must say so, and act accordingly: the slave-holder 
must be excluded from her fellowship while he continues in the 
practice of his sin. But if the institution of slavery be recog- 
nized and tolerated in the Scriptures; if the relation of master 
and slave be not in itself a sinful relation, which is the estab- 
lished doctrine of our Church, then the church’s responsibility 
in the matter ends when she requires both parties, membezs of 
her communion, to perform their respective duties ; and this ex- 
ercise of her authority will be beneficial to the state. As long 
as excommunication works no civil disability, all just ground of 
antagonism between church and state is removed. If, however, 
the state attempt to coerce the church, to interfere with her pre- 
rogatives and duties, then all the church has to do is to suffer 
patiently as in ages past. She must make no direct attack on 
the state; but her suffering will end in triumph. Her glorious 
destiny always is to win the crown through suffering. Her just 
and holy principles will eventually find a lodgment in the hearts 
of men, and reform or revolutionize the state. The weapons of 
her warfare are not carnal, but spiritual, and mighty through God 
to pull down strong-holds. While the church therefore keeps 
within the line of her calling, a collision can arise only from an 
unscriptural and tyrannical use of power on the part of the state. 
And while the church in her organized capacity as the kingdom 
of Christ, cannot take up carnal weapons, her sons are at liberty 
to join their fellow-citizens in revolutionizing the state when its 
tyranny becomes intolerable — running the same hazard of defeat 
or success, of penalty or reward, at the hand of the state, as other 
citizens. Now, granting the general duty of submission to the 
powers that be, and at the same time granting the right of rev- 
olution as a moral right when justified by outrageous oppression, 
what is the authority and duty of the church touching those mem- 
bers of her communion who engage in a revolution? We answer, 
she must admonish, suspend, excommunicate, or let alone, just 
as the circumstances of the case may demand, of which she is 
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sole judge under the divine law, and upon which she must pass 
judgment. The morality or immorality of the conduct in the 
case supposed depends upon the justifiableness or otherwise of 
the political revolution. If this be deciding a political ques- 
tion, then we say the church not only may but must, so far at 
least, decide a political question. In this case, indeed, as some- 
times in others involving no political issues, peculiar prudence 
and wisdom are required to reach a righteous judgment. The 
tribunal itself is fallible. The case may be one admitting of a 
reasonable doubt, of which the accused should have the benefit. 
Great allowances are to be made for the weaknesses and vagaries 
ef the human mind concerning political matters, especially in a 
free commonwealth where the people are trained to high ideas of 
freedom of political action ; yet, on the other hand, in such a com- 
monwealth, it is manifest that nothing but a most astounding con- 
dition of affairs could justify the dreadful resort to arms to over- 
throw the government, or to rectify the evils of a bad administra- 
tration. Where the discussion of all questions is as free as the 
winds of heaven, and the ballot-box open to all, the presumption 
is extremely violent that that is a bad cause that cannot be car- 
ried by an appeal to the reason of men —of men familiar from 
childhood with the nature and working of their government, and 
the constitution of which they have been taught to revere as the 
palladium of their liberty. Still, revolution is not in itself sin- 
fal, as murder or adultery; and the revolutionist may plead con- 
science, and may really have not only a good conscience, but an 
enlightened one as well. Let it be carefully observed, however, 
that all we have said relates to a concrete case—a case made 
and brought before an ecclesiastical tribunal, the decision of 
which affects nobody but the accused, and him only in his rela- 
tions to the church, and that after the commission of the act al- 
leged against him as a crime. This is a very different thing from 
the church’s undertaking to decide a political question in thesi; 
to determine ex mero motu that the “higher powers,” by reason 
of faithlessness and oppression, or any other cause, have forfeited 
their claim to allegiance, and should be resisted and overthrown. 
Then would the church be brought into direct antagonism with 
the state. She would become a fomenter of rebellion, by assum- 
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ing an authority equal to that claimed by the apostate Church 
of Rome. She would arraign the state at her bar, and pronounce 
sentence of condemnation. She would be interfering directly in 
civil affairs in their most momentous aspect. Man would be re- 
garded and dealt with as a citizen, as a subject of a kingdom of 
this world, not as a member of the mystical body of Christ. The 
earthly and temporal, not the spiritual and eternal, would be the 
immediate object of cognizance, The church may command obe- 
dience to the “powers that be,” and enforce the command by 
spiritual penalties when moral guilt is contracted by disobedience. 
For this she has a divine warrant; but she may not go without 
the sphere prescribed in the charter of her prerogatives. That 
sphere is well defined in our Confession of Faith, Chap. 31, § 4: 


“ Synods and councils are to handle or conclude nothing, but that 
which is ecclesiastical: and are not to intermeddle with civil affairs 
which concern the commonwealth, unless by way of humble petition 
in cases extraordinary ; or by way of advice for satisfaction of con- 
science, if they be thereunto required by the civil magistrate.” 


The church and the state are codrdinate jurisdictions under the 
same divine charter — analagous to the executive, legislative, and 
judicial departments of government, under the Constitution of 
the United States. Let each keep within its own province, and 
thus harmonize in promoting the temporal and spiritual good of 
mankind. 

There is yet another way whereby this same political question 
touching civil allegiance, may come before an ecclesiastical court, 
and may have to be determined, at least, by implication — not 
for its own sake, indeed, but in order to determine the moral 
question under which it lies. The moral question depends upon 
the political one. It is likewise a case made, though not a ju- 
dicial one. “It belongeth to synods and councils, ministerially, 
to determine controversies of faith, and cases of conscience.” Conf. 
of Faith, Chap. 31, §2. Now, suppose a member of the Church 
living in South Carolina or Mississippi, had sent up an overture 
to the late Assembly, asking instruction on the following point: 
Is it my religious duty to uphold and render obedience to the 
authorities at Montgomery, or to those at Washington? Would 
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the General Assembly have been incompetent to act in the case? 
True, it might have been prudent in that venerable body to have 
refused to decide the question. It might have felt obliged to an- 
swer non liquet, and to say to the man, you must settle this mat- 
ter for yourself. But surely it is a case of conscience; and if 
so, who can doubt the competency of the General Assembly? 
Again: “To the General Assembly also belongs the power... . 
of reproving, warning, or bearing testimony against error in doc- 
trine, or immorality in practice, in any church, presbytery, or 
synod.” Form of Government, Chap. 12,§5. Under this clause 
of the Constitution, it may become the duty of the General As- 
sembly to send down a pastoral letter to the people under its 
care: and at no time would this duty be likely to be more in- 
cumbent than in the midst of a great civil commotion, when the 
bonds of society are relaxed and immorality comes in like a flood; 
when the members of the Church are liable to turn aside with 
the multitude to do evil; when general doubt may well prevail 
touching the obligations of Christian men, and a word of counsel 
and instruction may be earnestly desired from those who are over 
them in the Lord, “to be used as a help” in practical life. See 
Conf. of Faith, Chap. 31, §3. In discharging this duty aright, 
it may be indispensable to express the Assembly’s opinion of the 
merits of a rebellion. This may be done wisely or unwisely ; in 
the spirit of political partisanship, or with the sobriety and so- 
lemnity becoming the highest judicatory of Christ’s Church. The 
Assembly may even determine that it is best to express no opin- 
ion on the merits of the question, and remit that mattér to each 
man’s conscience: this determination itself, however, implies the 
competency of the court to express an opinion, if it be considered 
advisable. The expression of opinion is a question of expedien- 
cy, not of power. 

We cannot accept, therefore, the broad, unqualified statement, 
that the General Assembly has no right to decide the political 
question, to what government the allegiance of Presbyterian cit- 
izens is due; and as to Presbyterians being all on one side, or 
divided in sentiment, we do not see what that has to do with the 
competency of the General Assembly. Right or wrong, as a mat- 
ter of history, the supreme judicatory of the Presbyterian Church 
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has decided this question; but decided it in the regular course of 
ecclesiastical procedure, when forced to meet it — not in thesi. 
In 1775, the Synod of New York and Philadelphia, providing for 
a day of “solemn fasting, humiliation, and prayer,” appointed 
the last Thursday of June, with this proviso: 


“ But as the Continental Congress are now sitting, who may proba- 
bly appoint a fast for the same purpose, the Synod, from respect to 
that august body, and for the greater harmony with all other denomin- 
ations, and for the greater public order, if the Congress shall appoint 
a day not above four weeks distant from the said last Thursday of 
June, order that the congregations belonging to this Synod do keep 
the day appointed by the Congress, in obedience to this resolution ; 
and if they appoint a day more distant, the Synod order both to be 
observed by all our communion.” Records of the Presbyterian Church, 
p. 465. 


Again, in 1776, the Continental Congress having appointed a 
fast, two days subsequent to the regular time of the meeting of 
Synod, the Synod approved of the conduct of the Moderator in 
postponing for one week the annual meeting, “in order that the 
ministers might attend with their congregations on said fast day.” 
Records, p. 472. In the Directory for Worship, Chap. 14, § 4, 
it is said: 

“ And if at any time the civil power should think it proper to ap- 
point a fast or thanksgiving, it is the duty of the ministers and people 
of our communion, as we live under a Christian Government, to pay all 
due respect to the same.” 


Here, then, is an implied recognition of the revolutionary Con- 
tinental Congress as “the civil power.” Again: In the noble 
Pastoral Letter issued in 1775, (well worthy of a careful peru- 
sal at this day,) in which the righteousness of an appeal to arms 
by the colonists is assumed throughout, the following paragraph, 
very significant just now, occurs: 


“ We have long seen with concern, the circumstances which occa- 
sioned, and the gradual increase of this unhappy difference. As min- 
isters of the Gospel of peace, we have ardently wished that it could, 
and often hoped that it would, have been more early accommodated. 
It is well known to you, ( otherwise it would be imprudent indeed thus 
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publiely to profess, ) that we have not been instrumental in inflaming 
the minds of the people, or urging them to acts of violence and disorder. 
Perhaps no instance can be given on so interesting a subject, in which po- 
litical sentiments have been so long and so fully kept from the pulpit, and 
even malice itself has not charged us with laboring from the press ; but 
things are now come to such a state, that as we do not wish to conceal 
our opinions as men and citizens, so the relation we stand in to you 
seemed to make the present improvement of it to your spiritual benefit, 
and indispensable duty.” Records, p. 467. 


In 1777, the next meeting after the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, there was no allusion to the Revolution. In 1778, the 
Synod recommended to all their congregations : 


“ To spend the last Thursday of every month, or a part of it, in fer- 
vent prayer to God, that he would be pleased to pour out his Spirit on 
the inhabitants of our land, and prepare us for deliverance from the 
chastenings he hath righteously inflicted upon us for our sins ; that he 
would graciously smile on our arms, and those of our illustrious ally, 
by land and sea; and grant a speedy and happy conclasion to the pres- 
ent war.” Records, p. 481. 


In 1779, the 17th day of August was appointed as a day of 
fasting, humiliation, and prayer; and “the recommendation of 
former Synods to all their congregations, to spend a part of the 
last Thursday in every month in social prayer,” was renewed. 
Among the reasons given, is the fact that the righteous God 
continued still to afflict the land “with the sore calamity of a 
cruel and barbarous war.” Records, p. 483. In 1780, the same 
resolution, with a slight and very unimportant change of phraseol- 
egy in two or three places, was adopted: and here ends the ac- 
tion of the Synod on the war, if the published minutes be authen- 
tic and complete. 

We have now reviewed all the proceedings of the Synod relat- 
ing to the war of the Revolution, unless something has escaped a 
pretty careful inspection of the Records. The whole may be 
summed up as follows: The Continental Congress is recognized 
as the civil power; the people of God are exhorted to offer prayer 
in its behalf, to adhere firmly to its resolutions, and to maintain 
the union of the colonies, so that the Congress may be able to 
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bring out the whole strength of the country to carry their resolu- 
tions into execution; the right of the colonists to secure their lib- 
erties by force of arms, is admitted; the war is characterized as 
cruel and barbarous ; and finally, fervent prayer to God is recom- 
mended, that he would graciously smile on the arms of the revo- 
lutionists and those of their illustrious ally. In examining these 
venerable monuments of the past, we are struck with two facts; 
1. The firm support they render to the position we have taken; 
2. The remarkable prudence, judiciousness, and moderation of our 
fathers, in the midst of the exciting and trying scenes through 
which they were called to pass. They did not forget they were 
ministers of the gospel of peace, and when gathered together ia 
solemn assembly, that they constituted a court of the kingdom of 
Jesus Christ. They exhibited an unwonted carefulness in watch- 
ing over the flock of Christ, and at the same time in not intermed- 
dling with civil affairs which concern the commonwealth. Their 
conduct in the latter respect has been greatly misunderstood. 
They were not ranting politicians, turning the pulpit into the 
stump; but judicious, faithful ministers of the grace of God. 
When we consider the state of the country in their day, their de- 
liberation and caution seem marvellous. We have taken the lib- 
erty of italicizing some sentences in the extract from their Pas- 
toral Letter, for the special benefit of their successors.: — 

Considering, then, the relation of church and state, the teach- 
ings of the word of God, the powers vested in the supreme judi- 
catory of the Church by the Constitution, and the deliverances 
made by the Synod of New York and Philadelphia during the 
Revolutionary war, the conclusion to which we come is this: It 
is safe, scriptural, constitutional, and in accordance with the prac- 
tice of the fathers, for the General Assembly to decide the ques- 
tion of allegiance, or of obedience to the civil power — when that 
question comes fairly before it in the orderly discharge of its 
ecclesiastical duties, and the decision of it is necessary in order 
to discharge those duties faithfully and fully. But the neces- 
sity must be a real one; and the General Assembly, and every 
other Church court, will be wise to avoid, whenever possible, 
even the appearance of conflict with the ordinary authorities of 
the land. 

VOL. I. —No. 3. 10 
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We are now prepared to examine the resolution passed by the 
late General Assembly, which was debated so long and so zeal- 
ously in the Assembly itself, which has been most keenly contro- 
verted since, and is now made an occasion of dividing the Church. 
We shall endeavor to do so dispassionately — according to our 
best judgment at the present; if hereafter convinced of error, 
we shall most readily correct the error, yielding present convic- 
tions to what may appear the better reason in the better light 
of the future. In the beginning of this article, an effort was 
made to estimate and to state what was gained by the Church, as 
she passed through the conflict that raged twenty-five years ago. 
Our hope is that the earnest discussions of this period will re- 
sult in the establishment of just and well-defined principles, that 
will settle for all time the many and the very important ques- 
tions now brought prominently before the minds of thinking men. 
The passionate excitement of the hour may indeed prevent due 
deliberation, and cautiousness of statement ; extravagant opinions 
may be advanced, and long upheld, on this side and on that ; but 
the calm hour will come at length. Sparks of truth divine will 
be elicited amid the heat of debate. Grains of gold will be found 
amidst the huge accumulation of debris, washed down while the 
storm raged. After a while, the pure light will shine forth; the 
gold will be gathered up, be refined, be minted, and pass into 
general circulation. This is our comforting hope as we sadly 
gaze on the scenes now presented to our view:— the array of 
hostile parties; the alienation of brethren who once walked to- 
gether in unity; the severance of churches; and the attempted 
severance of states, whose union has been prolific of benefits. 
The King of Zion rules on high, head over all things to the 
church. The wrath of man, which worketh not the righteousness 
of God, shall praise him; the remainder thereof he will restrain. 
He directs the storm. Through mighty conflicts he lifts up his 
people from one platform to another still higher, enlarging from 
age to age the sweep of their vision. In the fullness of time, all 
the mists of error and of sin shall be swept away; their eyes 
shall behold the King in his beauty, and the land that is very 
fa off. 

The main clause of the resolution which has proved a rock of 
offense, is in these words : 
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“This General Assembly, in the spirit of that Christian patriotism 
which the Scriptures enjoin, and which has always characterized this 
Church, do hereby acknowledge and declare our obligations to promote 
and perpetuate, so far as in us lies, the integrity of these United States, 
and to strengthen, uphold, and encourage, the Federal Government in 
the exercise of all its functions under our noble Constitution; and to 
this Constitution in all its provisions, requirements, and principles, we 
profess our unabated loyalty.” 


This is the resolution protested against as unconstitutional. It 
is a flimsy evasion to say the Assembly in passing it did not “ de- 
cide the political question, to what government the allegiance of 
Presbyterians, as citizens, is due.” This it manifestly did do, 
and just as manifestly had a right so to do. The allegiance of 
Presbyterians is always due to the government under which they 
live. So says the word of God; so may the Assembly declare. 
But it may have made a grand mistake in affirming that the al- 
legiance of all citizens, from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico, is now unquestionably due to the Federal Government. 
But more on this point by and by. Whatever may be true res- 
pecting matters ecclesiastical, we do deny the right of the As- 
sembly to “handle or conclude” anything respecting matters po- 
litical, in thesi. Even the Supreme Court of the United States, 
if we are not mistaken, will not take up a political question on 
this wise. An issue must be joined, a case made and brought 
before the Court in due form, before the question will be enter- 
tained. But “there are occasions when political questions rise 
into the sphere of morals and religion ; when the rule of political 
actions is to be sought, not in considerations of state policy, but 
in the law of God.” Princeton Rev., p. 1, 1861. And when 
such occasions do arise; when the law of God does become the 
rule of action, who is the authorized expounder of the lew of 
God? Whose duty is it to apply and to enforce that law upon 
those who profess obedience to it? Most assuredly this is the 
business of the church. When a political question enters the 
sphere of morals and religion, the church may be obliged to take 
cognizance of it in some one of the three ways already specified. 
In May last there was no judicial case before the Assembly in- 
volving the question of allegiance, nor a formal appeal from any 
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party for the solution of a case of conscience, in which that ques- 
tion was implicated ; but there was a condition of affairs in the 
country, which imperatively required a deliverance on the part of 
the Assembly as a faithful guardian of the interests of the Church. 
Civil war was raging in the land; a large section of the country 
stood in hostile array against the Federal Government ; Presby- 
terians were not only in arms against Presbyterians, but were 
among the foremost leaders in the strife; many of our most prom- 
inent ministers, on the one side and on the other, had been dis- 
cussing the momentous political issues of the times, in the weekly 
and quarterly journals ; one synod, at least, had uttered its voice; 
every vital interest of earth and of time, possibly of eternity too, 
was at stake; men’s hearts were failing them for fear; no man 
could be indifferent; no man could stand neutral; by many the 
path of duty could not be seen; pious men, anxious to do right, 
knew not the way. What was the Assembly to do? Stand 
still like a dumb dog, totally indifferent to the awful realities at 
the door? Amid such a scene of havoc and confusion, has the 
Church no power to lift up a voice of warning, of counsel, of 
instruction? We do not so read the charter of her rights and 
of her duties. Has the law of God no applicability now? no au- 
thoritative voice to still the seething sea of demoniac passion ? 
Must it bow in silence before the grim visage of the god of 
war? Let us be careful lest, pressed by the exigencies of a fa- 
vorite argument, or our judgment hampered and biased by the 
peculiar nature of existing circumstances, we circumscribe the 
scriptural limits of the Church’s powers, and thereby impair her 
efficiency. Though not the autocratic monster of Rome, still the 
Church is not a man of straw. 

On the third day of the sessions of the Assembly, 

“ Dr. Spring offered a resolution, that a special committee be ap- 
pointed to enquire into the expediency of this Assembly making some 
expression of their devotion to the Union of these States, and their 
loyalty to the Government; and if in their judgment it is expedient so to 
do, they report what that expression shall be. On motion of Mr. Hoyte, 
this resolution was laid on the table by a vote of 123 to 102.” Minutes, 
1861, p. 303. 


It is manifest, therefore, a majority of the body were, in the 
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first instance, opposed to any expression of views on the nation- 
al troubles. This feeling was shared by a very large part, per- 
haps a majority of the members and friends of the Church. It 
was hoped and believed by many that the Assembly would de- 
cline to otice the subject ; and it was only under pressure that 
a deliverance was made at all. The change in the temper of the 
Assembly is striking. On Saturday, May 18th, the vote given 
above was taken. On the following Monday week, after a pro- 
tracted discussion of the resolutions introduced by Dr. Spring on 
the 22nd, and of substitutes offered by Drs. Hodge and Wines, 


“A motion was made, at length,” by Dr. Hodge, ( we quote again 
from the Minutes, p. 321, ) “ to lay this whole business on the table. 
On this motion the yeas and nays were ordered, and the following was 
the result: yeas, 87 ; nays, 153. 


A great change, truly! Our opinion has always been, that the 
General Assembly was obliged to make a deliverance. It could 
not reputably ignore the state of the country. It would have 
been derogatory to its high character, and inconsistent with its 
duty and its history, to have kept silent. The error was not in 
speaking, but in speaking unwisely. The Assembly had a right 
to make a deliverance; the misfortune is, it made an erroneous 
one. It was constitutional for it to apply the law of God to 
the actual posture of affairs; the trouble is, it did not compre- 
hend the realties of the case, or else allowed itself to be swayed 
by a miserable outside pressure. We say all this modestly, we 
trust, but with a perfect conviction of its truth. The Church, as 
already stated, has no right to inaugurate or to incite to a rebel- 
lion ; it must submit and inculcate submission to the “ powers that 
be:” but if a rebellion does occur, whether successful or not, it 
has.a right to consider its justifiableness, when that question 
comes fairly up in an inquiry into the conduct of its own mem- 
bers; or when, in the progress of the rebellion, advice is sought, 
or fidelity requires it to be tendered. Now the Assembly in May 
last had no call to consider conflicting theories of the Constitution 
of the United States; but whether accepting or not what has ever 
been the doctrine of the overwhelming mass of the people of the 
whole country and of its highest judicial tribunal, and what was 
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indisputably the doctrine of at least almost every man in the As- 
sembly, all it had to do was to deal with the actual facts patent 
to everybody. It did not make a whit’s difference whether seces- 
sion under the Constitution be a just or an unjust claim, a right 
or an impudent lie — the very meanest lie, if you please, whereby 
the devil has ever attempted to beguile men into a revolt — still 
the manifest fact was, a government over ten States, claiming to 
be independent of that at Washington, did actually exist. It may 
have been set up without sufficient cause; it may have been as 
bad as Nero’s; it might prove pérmanent or not; no matter: it 
was a government. It had the officers, appliances, and power of 
a government. Its authority was acknowledged, or at least ac- 
quiesced in for the time being, by the people of those States. The 
power of no other common government was in exercise among them. 
Such was the actual state of the case; and such being the case, we 
do deny the scriptural or constitutional right of the Assembly to 
say to Presbyterians in those States, you ought to overthrow this 
government ; for “to strengthen, uphold and encourage the Federal 
Government,” is tantamount to that. We deny the authority of 
the General Assembly to pass this particular resolution, as the 
case stood; but not its authority to decide the question of alle- 
giance in general, or the justifiableness of a revolution, when such 
a question comes fairly before it, in determining the moral con- 
duct of any within its pale. If a great sin was committed in 
breaking up the government of the United States by the people 
of the South, and Presbyterians were partakers of that sin, there 
are spiritual courts competent to take cognizance of every sin; 
let them be impleaded, and justice be meted out according to the 
cireumstances of every man’s case. If they have really commit- 
ted treason, we have yet to learn that treason is not a crime, or 
that a member of the Church is not amenable for all crimes to 
the courts of Christ’s kingdom. If the case between the South 
and the General Government, touching the right of secession, is 
one of extreme doubt, let the accused have the benefit of the 
doubt; let him have the full benefit of all mitigating circum- 
stances. If the Synod of South Carolina has encouraged rebel- 
lion against the “ powers that be,” bring that Synod before the 
bar of the Assembly, and deal with it according to the measure 
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of its sin; and if the case cam be reached in no othér way, 
exscind it, according to the precedent of 1887. The Presbyterian 
Church stood at that time the excision of five synods; perhaps it 
could now stand the excision even of the Synod sf South Car- 
olina. The people of the South may hereafter set up a countet- 
revolution — destroy the government de facto, and restore the 
former constitutional government. If so, and Presbyterians take 
part in the new revolution, let them be held responsible for their 
conduct. When the knowledge or wisdom of the court is at 
fault; when the difficulties of the case are too complicated for a 
fallible, human tribunal to explicate and decide ; let the fact be 
acknowledged and the case dismissed. This is a plain, just, and 
sensible procedure; but to deny the competency of a spiritual 
court to deal with all sin, is simply preposterous. 

Having presumed thus to criticise the action of the venerable 
Assembly, we shall take a step further in the same direction, and 
point out what ought to have been done. Appreciating the ac- 
tual posture of affairs in the country, and resolutely resisting 
pressure from the world without, the Assembly ought to have is- 
sued a pastoral letter to the churches, rivaling in dignity, piety, 
and wisdom, that of their illustrious predecessors of the old Synod. 
A day of prayer should have been appointed — to the end that, 
among other things, all might receive from on high the wisdom 
profitable to direct in a crisis so full of hazard; the law of God 
should have been faithfully expounded in its application to the 
case in hand, without fear, favor, or partiality ; the distinction 
between the relation of the Church to the civil power, and that 
of her members, as citizens, should have been clearly presented ; 
the people of God should have been warned of the duty of sub- 
jection to the higher powers, “not only for wrath, but also for 
conscience sake;” the limits of the right of revolution should 
have been carefully pointed out, and the people besought to keep 
a good conscience therein ; and great circumspection, moderation, 
forbearance, and brotherly love, should have been enjoined upon 
all. 

The above is not, of course, put forward as a complete sylla- 
bus of all that might have been pertinent to the occasion, but 
may serve to indicate the general character of the deliverance 
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which the Assembly was allowed, and, we think, under all the 
circumstances was required, to make. Had such.» course been 
pursued, no reasonable man can say it would have afforded even 
the shadow of a pretext for rending in sunder the visible body. 
of Christ : whereas the resolution adopted by the Assembly — be- 
ing unwarranted by the word of God, as we verily believe — does 
give a faint coloring of plausibility to the divisive steps taken 
by our rash and impetuous brethren. If the Church was to be 
divided, it was of the last importance that a division should not 
have had the semblance of justification in any indefensible act of 
the Church itself; and if a division was brought about at last by 
a permanent division of the country, it could have been effected in 
an orderly, peaceable, and decorous manner, by the harmonious 
action of the whole Church. For we have always believed that 
if the country ‘were severed, it would be found best, all things 
considered, for each section to have a General Assembly of its 
own. But while the problem of a permanent division of the coun- 
try was still unsolved, every consideration of prudence and piety 
demanded that the integrity of the Church should remain intact ; 
that the few remaining ligaments that held the sections together, 
should be preserved unbroken till the last moment of the nation’s 
existence. The great body of pious men all over the country 
still desired that the breach might be healed. This, we have not 
a doubt, was the heart-felt wish of the vast majority, however 
much the expression of it might have been suppressed by impe- 
rious necessity. And again: If the division of the Church were 
accomplished in the interim of the political struggle, and that 
should end in the restoration of national unity, a little reflection 
would have convinced every one that the restoration of the unity 
of the Church, so far from following as a matter of course, would 
be well nigh impossible. The professed ground of difficulty — the 
act protested against and made the basis of divisive measures — 
would remain unrepealed, after the political difficulty, out of which 
it grew, was adjusted; and it required no prophet’s ken to tell, 
under all the circumstances of the case, that the day of réunion 
would be far distant. The nature of man, the history of the 
past, the many conflicting interests likely to be developed during 
a period of separation, the complicated working of moral causes 
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in the heart — all gave warning that were the Church once divi- 
ded, its reconstruction could not reasonably be anticipated, even 
if the States were brought together again under the old common 
paternal government. 

What is scriptural is always the thing expedient to be done, 
when any thing at all ought to be done. What is unscriptural 
cannot be otherwise than inexpedient, at all times. The action 
unfortunately taken by the late Assembly, in view of the sad 
consequences, easily foreseen, and foretold again and again by 
brethren ‘on the floor, was eminently inexpedient. Had no no- 
tice whatever been taken of the national troubles, it had been 
far wiser. Since the right thing was not done, far wiser that 
nothing had been done. The lack of practical wisdom, on the 
part of the leaders of the majority of the late Assembly, in 
dealing with a great crisis, is seen also in another not improbable 
result. Not only are their measures working out a division of 
the Church by a line running east and west, but the present in- 
dications are that the northern portion will itself be forced asun- 
der by a line running north and south, separating the East from 
the West. Movements are already hinted at, and perhaps in prog- 
ress, for uniting the Old and New School on the basis of a com- 
mon anti-slavery sentiment. Intimations, by no means obscure, 
are thrown out that the sentiment of the mighty North-West must 
be respected ; that the young giant is waking up to a sense of 
its growing power and importance, and will make the other por- 
tions of the Church give heed to its behests. Serious differences 
of doctrine, and every thing else distinctive of the parties, are to 
be ignored or compromised away; and a comprehensive union 
- of diverse Presbyterial elements, is to be cemented by the cohe- 
sive power of a common and unscriptural opposition to slavery 
and the “slave power.” The attempt to carry into effect this 
scheme, will be resisted unto the death, by the conservative part 
of the Church all over the land. The East, with Princeton at its 
head, will rally almost to a man in defence of sound doctrine. 
Moreover, in the far South, where the New School are believed 
to be more orthodox than their brethren at the North, a union 
of old parties may be effected on the basis of a general agree- 
ment in doctrine, and a common purpose to uphold and magnify 
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the institution of slavery. Thus the one false step — the zpdrov 
¢sddog ratified at Philadelphia — is likely to be fruitful in divis- 
ions and in new combinations. 

After all that has been said in opposition to the lamentable 
resolution passed in May last, it is only just to the Church to 
advert briefly to some considerations that may fairly be urged 
in extenuation of the action protested against. Candid and dis- 
passionate men will admit their weight. Let it be remembered, 
in the first place, it was a period of intense excitement, when the 
best of men are liable to err, and who might reasonably be ex- 
pected to correct their error when the opportunity was offered. 
In the second place, the questions themselves were new and in- 
tricate, and the principles controlling their decision had not been, 
and, at the moment, could not be clearly excogitated. It was to 
be anticipated, therefore, that if forced to a vote, the majority, 
composed as the Assembly was, would vote just as they did; and 
that, too, in perfect consistency with the sincerest desire to do 
right. In the third place, owing to a meagre representation from 
large sections of the country, a few shrewd and earnest men of 
abolition proclivities, or at least of remarkably strong anti-slavery 
views, were enabled to seize and hold the leadership of the As- 
sembly. These good brethren now finding themselves in a very 
unusual position, and determined to strike their hitherto success- 
ful adversaries a blow, availed themselves of the favorable con- 
juncture ; appropriated the influence of a venerable and influen- 
tial member, unfortunately thrown at the critical moment within 
their grasp; mounted and rode the political storm, and directed 
it 80 as to subserve their bitter hostility to slavery. The wished 
for, the predicted hour had come, and they improved it. We ac- - 
quit the many who voted for Dr. Spring’s resolution of any ul- 
terior covert purpose, but confess a strong suspicion that the 
leaders intended to drive the domineering slave power, as they call 
it, out of the Church; at least, they cared not, if such should 
prove to be the result of their action. The way would then be 
open to strike for a new combination at the North, the cherished 
purpose to do which was developed soon after the adjournment 
of the Assembly. Had one man from the West, who was prov- 
identially hindered therefrom, been in his seat, so as to unite 
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with his conservative brethren in stemming the tide of radicalism, 
we confidently believe the Church would have escaped the disas- 
ter which has befallen her. In the fourth place, the outside press- 
ure was tremendous. The Assembly met in the bosom of a 
community prodigiously excited, and demanding that every influ- 
ence, religious as well as civil and military, should be brought 
into the field to uphold the National Government ; the house was 
crowded with ministers and members of other denominations as 
well as our own, from the city and the circumjacent country, 
urging the adoption of the obnoxious resolution; the populace 
demanded it with loud cries and threatening demonstrations of 
fearful import; the streets of Philadelphia were thronged with 
thousands of troops and vast trains of baggage and munitions 
of war, intensifying to the highest pitch the popular enthusiasm 
in behalf of the government. In a word, such was the strange 
condition of things in and around the Assembly, that no fair- 
minded man will hold the Church responsible for the act in ques- 
tion. The fact is, the General Assembly of 1861, quoad hoc, was 
not a free Assembly. 

Least of all should they be quick to raise a hue and cry against 
the Church because of this odious deliverance, who are them- 
selves in the same condemnation — seeing they yielded in like 
manner to an outside pressure, but in the opposite direction. It 
appears from the third exception to the minutes of the Synod 
of South Carolina, (which minutes, by the way, had not been 
submitted for review since 1857,) that the excellent brethren 
inhabiting the political “hub of the universe,” preceded the As- 
sembly in dabbling in the dirty puddle of politics. If the state- 
ment made on the floor of the Assembly is to be credited, that 
Synod approved in advance the act of secession which it was well 
known the State Convention would pass. They could not wait 
till the foul deed was done. They were so fondly anxious to 
baptize the cockatrice, they could not wait till the cock’s egg 
hatched. They anticipated the monstrous birth, and sanctioned it 
by a decree of the Church. And yet no men have declaimed 
more eloquently against defiling the pure robes of the Bride of 
the Lamb by contact with the world, than these very brethren. 
So extreme have their views appeared to some, that they have 
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been charged with attempting to introduce a hyper-spiritual theory 
of the Church, utterly inconsistent with her true mission and her 
uniform action. “Sir,” said the foremost man of them all and 
of the whole South, in the Assembly of 1859, — “Sir, the salt 
that is to save this country is the Church of Christ —a Church 
that does not mix up with any political party, or any issues aside 
from her direct mission.” Yet the very Synod in whose midst 
he dwells, and of which he is the animating spirit, plunged head- 
long into the political whirlpool. They manifested an eager haste 
to soil the fair garments of the Church with the filth of the world. 
When the time came to test their allegiance to the principle that 
was to save the Church and the country, they were found want- 
ing. Now what construction shall we put upon this conduct? 
That these brethren have been disingenuous in advocating an ex- 
travagans theory of the Church’s spirituality? No. That.they 
have less manliness or firmness than others? Not atall. They 
are candid, manly, Christian men — men of deep convictions and 
honest purposes. The simple truth is, the phrenszy that had 
seized upon all around them, had muddled their own brain. At 
every inspiration they inhaled secession. Secession stalked abroad 
over the land, and cried aloud in the streets. Secession knocked 
at the door of the sanctuary and demanded recognition. It belea- 
guered the Synod and carried it by storm. Yielding to the press- 
ure from within and the pressure from without, they surrendered 
in an evil hour their cherished principle, and ratified a measure 
their cooler judgment will condemn. Time, if time itself shall 
not end speedily, will reinstate that excellent principle, not lost, 
but in abeyance. 

Now let the same rule of charitable judgment be applied both 
to the Assembly and the Synod of South Carolina. The times 
are sadly out of joint ; the country is in a whirlwind of excite- 
ment ; a state of things exists, altogether anomalous, unexpected, 
dreadful : the ministers and people of God have been most power- 
fully, though most naturally, affected by the universal furor. In 
these circumstances, no rash, irretrievable step should have been 
taken. Moderation, forbearance, a patient waiting for the return 
of reason and the sway of established principles, might have 
saved the Church. Alas! alas! our virtue has not proved equal to 
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the occasion. Still we will hope against hope. The’ providence 
and the grace of God may be better to us than our fears. He 
may restore peace and unity to the land. He may restore the 
unity of the Church. The good day may come, (Oh that it may 
come soon!) when our hearts shall be softened, our errors real- 
ized, our sins repented of; when brotherly love shall réassert_ its 
divine power, and so weld us together again, that our peace shall 
be as a river, and our righteousness as the waves of the sea! 


‘In the former part of this article we had occasion to speak of 
the justifiableness of a revolution in the State. Let us now con- 
sider the justifiableness of the revolution in the Church, in full 
blast as these sheets pass through the press. Admitting the un- 
constitutionality of the Assembly’s resolution, are the brethren 
of the South justifiable in separating from the Church of their 
fathers? Has the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America become so corrupt in doctrine or practice, so unscriptu- 
ral and oppressive in the exercise of discipline, that the only rem- 
edy for uneasy consciences is to abandon her communion? We 
answer, Vo. We are forced to believe, and feel constrained to 
say, @ more groundless and flagrant act of schism has not oc- 
curred in the annals of Christ’s church. A more palpable in- 
stance of the temporary reign of the spirit of the world in the 
hearts of the Lord’s servants—-a more undisguisable and inex- 
cusable attempt to play into the hands of politicians by bringing 
the movements of the Church into line with the movements of 
States — cannot be found in ecclesiastical history, — certainly 
nothing approximating it in our career. It is a most calamitous 
and wholesale yielding of ‘a noble company of ministers and 
churches to the clamors of popular phrenzy.. We write thus of 
their strange doings in sorrow, not in anger; for with all their 
faults we love them still. We have faith'in their goodness and 
virtue. They are deluded now; they will repudiate hereafter 
these violent proceedings. But these are hard sayings: we ac- 
knowledge our obligation to make them good. Every item of 
the charge can be proved, and to that task we confidently ad- 
dress ourselves. 

Let it be observed and kept in mind throughout the discussion, 
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that the sole ground upon which this schism is precipitated, is the 
passage of a resolution by the General Assembly, the pith of 
which is simply a declaration of our obligations to promote and 
perpetuate the integrity of the United States, and to uphold the 
Federal Government. It is an acknowledgment on the part of 
the Church, by her representatives for the time being, of the ob- 
ligation of her ministers and members to pursue a certain line 
of political conduct; and that is the whole of it. It is not an 
act or injunction, commanding the ministry and membership of 
the Presbyterian Church to do thus and so, upon the penalty of 
forfeiting their ecclesiastical standing. No man can be tried 
under that resolution. The attempt could not and would not be 
made. No man would think of it. We have judicial tribunals, 
and the doctrine and law of God set forth in our standards; and 
by them alone can we be tried and condemned. 

It is idle to say this resolution introduces a new term of com- 
munion. The fallacy of such a statement can easily be made ap- 
parent. Suppose the General Assembly should pass a resolution 
acknowledging and declaring the obligation of all men to desist 
from the manufacture, sale, or use of spirituous liquors, and there 
stop; and again, suppose it should pass an act requiring all in 
our communion to cease making, selling, or using spirituous liq- 
uors, and forbidding the sessions to receive any one who did 
either of these things. Would the action of our Church courts 
be the same in both cases? Would not every man of us feel 
perfectly free, in the former case, to say, “ The Assembly is mis- 
taken — I do not believe a word of it,” and there to let the matter 
rest; in the latter, we would be bound to respect the act, or nul- 
lify it and risk the consequences. Again: The Assembly might 
declare a thousand times our obligation to support the Coloniza- 
tion Society, and we Presbyterians could do just as we pleased. 
But when the Church through her Supreme Court says we must 
support the Colonization Society, the only course is to submit, or 
else renounce her communion or be put out of it. The Legisla- 
ture of Kentucky may pass, in the name of the good citizens of 
that commonwealth, the identical resolution passed by the Assem- 
bly, without affecting in one iota the conscience or the interests 
of either unionist or disunionist. But let the same Legislature 
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pass a bill requiring a tax to be levied, every citizen must obey 
or suffer the penalty of disobedience. The difference is palpable. 
The obvious distinction must be taken between the declaration 
of an opinion by the Assembly, and an authoritative act, legis- 
lative or judicial, applying the law of God to specific cases, or 
pointing out when, where, and how it must be applied. 

It is a sheer mistake on the part of the protesters to affirm of 
Presbyterians in the seceded States “They are consequently 
forced to choose between allegiance to their States and allegiance 
to the Church.” ( Minutes, p. 340.) No such alternative was 
presented. The Assembly passed an unscriptural resolution, and 
therefore an unconstitutional one; because amid the whirl of ex- 
citement and the pressure from without, they eould not or would 
not recognize the actual facts before their eyes. Their error 
arose from the want of information, They made a faulty diag- 
nosis of the case, and hence failed to apply the remedy the Book 
prescribes. Their folly may be compared to the persistent folly 
of the Federal Administration in refusing to recognize, by an 
exchange of prisoners, what the whole world knows to be true. 
No; the real alternative presented to our Southern brethren was 
this: To ease their consciences and proclaim their allegiance to 
their States by protesting against the stingless resolution, and 
then go quietly about their Master’s work; or to fly into a pas- 
sion and play the fool. They chose the latter, and erred exceed- 
ingly. (1 Sam. xxvi: 21.) The election of Mr. Lincoln was put 
forward as a reason for breaking up the Union, while yet the 
broad shield of the Constitution was over the South, and the Na- 
tional Congress and Judiciary in her hands, This resolution is 
put forward as a reason for breaking up the Chureh, while yet 
her Constitution remains intact — not a clause erased, not a word 
obscured. No man has lost his rights under it; no man is likely 
to lose them. The resolution is as innocuous as sweet cream; 
as bland as a zephyr, or the dew upon Hermon. It is just as 
incapable of deing harm to any man’s rights, civil or religious, 
as was Mr. Lincoln with the South in the Union. Every well- 
informed Presbyterian knows the passage of it affected the inter- 
ests of no member of the Church; and as for its faults of every 
kind and degree, they could be declared and impugned by a sub- 
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sequent Assembly. In the interim, a remedy is provided for an 
aggrieved party whereby he can relieve himself of all responsi- 
bility. The remedy is a sufficient one, and our brethren ought 
to have been satisfied with it. Instead of that, they have made 
® mountain out of a mole-hill, and committed the sin of schism. 

But let it not be supposed we are unmindful of the distine- 
tion between an advisory council and a Presbyterian Assembly. 
We profess to sympathise with those views of Chureh polity, 
playfully characterized by one at Rochester, in 1860, as hyper- 
hyper-Presbyterianism. The second section of Chap. 31, Conf. 
of Faith, has long been familiar to us, and is heartily received 
in its length and breadth. But the following section is no less 
precious in our eyes. It is the foundation of our liberty of con- 
science, speech, and action : 

“ All synods or councils since the apostles’ times, whether general 
or particular, may err, and many have erred ; therefore they are not to 
be made the rule of faith or practice, but to be used as a help in 
both,” 

They are not to be made the rule of faith or practice, but to be 
used as a help in both: and we protest against their being re- 
garded as anything more than a help; and against so straining 
the other section as to bring us into subjection for a single mo- 
ment to the doctrines and commandments of men. Furthermore, 
we protest against continued agitation of this subject, as incon- 
sistent with the peace and welfare of our churches. For our 
humble self, we intend to lend no aid to an agitation which may 
result in completing, item after item, the parallel between the 
disasters of the country and the Church. The attempt to provi- 
sion Fort Sumter precipitated a crisis ; raised a terrific storm in 
the border Slave States, and drove some of them pell-mell into 
the vortex of secession. Let not this fangless resolution be mag- 
hified into a monster that shall cut in pieces the cords which have 
bound us all together ever since the nation had a being, and de- 
tach those still in the Union from the General Assembly. If our 
brethren in the seceded States are determined to desert the time- 
honored mansion-house of their fathers, and build a wigwam for 
themselves, we cannot help it; but we may avoid their folly and 


their sin. 
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Suppose, however, that we are altogether mistaken about the 
significance and bearing of this resolution; suppose it to be not 
only unwise, unscriptural, and unconstitutional, but as full of 
evils as Pandora’s box —a tremendous usurpation of power on 
the part of the Assembly, an apostasy from a most sacred prin- 
ciple, a flagrant intrusion into the prerogatives of the state, an 
outrage upon the rights and liberties of the faithful, and whatever 
else in the black catalogue of crime a fervid imagination may 
conceive. Would the simple adoption of it, and that too by a 
coerced Assembly, justify the immediate disruption of the Church ? 
Nay, more: Would the fear of an attempt to carry into exe- 
cution every false and atrocious principle supposed to be in- 
volved in it, justify an immediate disruption? Without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, we answer, NO. To rend asunder the Church 
upon such grounds, is to follow in the wake of the political pre- 
cipitators. They rent asunder a mighty and happy nation, be- 
cause Lincoln and his party might peradventure do some bad 
thing. Their Presbyterian imitators, right royal guardians of the 
Church’s spirituality, rend her asunder, because, forsooth, the 
General Assembly did do a bad thing, and might do a worse. 
Did our lauded ancestors of Scotland, of distant or more recent 
times, separate from the old Kirk the moment Erastianism or 
Moderatism gained the ascendency? In the New School contro- 
versy, did the orthodox renounce the Church, though presbyte- 
ries, synods, and general assemblies protected preachers of here- 
sy, and trampled under foot its government and discipline? On 
the contrary, they struggled long and valiantly for sound doctrine 
and presbyterial order. They did not go out of it, but saved and 
purified the Church. The conduct of our brethren now presents 
a sorry contrast. An unconstitutional resolution is of no bind- 
ing force on the conscience. With a recorded protest they were 
free to remain and labor for the instauration of the right. No 
sane man will pretend it would have been a fruitless labor. It 
was morally certain the first free and full Assembly would annul 
the offensive deliverance. And surely they cannot assert, even 
with the faintest penumbra of the shadow of truth, that by re- 
maining in their old connection they would have incurred the 
least personal risk, either from the constituted authorities, or from 
VOL. I.— No. 3. 11 
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‘anlawfil combinations of violent men. They know their home is 
‘the home of freedom — absolute freedom in the expression of 
opinion and in the conduct of life. There is no reign of terror 
there. The Presbytery of the Western District affirms so, cate- 
‘gorically : 

“It appears to be generally believed at the North that a ‘reign of 
terror’ exists at the South. We desire to bear our distinct and pointed 
testimony to the contrary.” They testify further: “ We hear of nu- 
merous military arrests for opinion’s sake. They have occurred by 
thousands in Missouri, Maryland, Virginia, and other States occupied 
by Federal troops, but such things do not occur among us.” 


No danger, then, was to be apprehended from their holding 
fast to their first love. Yet, if persecution had stared them in 
the face — persecution for fealty to right and the Church — they 
will not allege that as a plea for doing wrong. They are brave 
and honorable men. But it has been alleged that any other 
course than the one they have actually taken, would have de- 
stroyed their usefulness —that they would have lost the confi- 
dence of the South. That might have proved true, at least for 
# time. Some of them might have been obliged to abandon their 
fields of labor. But what if they had? Must they gain the ear 
of the people at the sacrifice of principle? Does the end sanc- 
tify the means? Must we do evil that good may come? This is 
paltry twaddle, unworthy of heroic men. The chivalric followers 
of the cross spurn the plea. “Whosoever shall not receive you, 
nor hear you, when ye depart thence, shake off the dust under 
your feet for a testimony against them.” No, no; this is grubbing 
on the surface — merely sticking in the bark. If we would com- 
prehend the strange phenomenon before us, we must go deeper. 
We must seek an adequate cause. The deliverance of the General 
Assembly of 1861, is not.such a cause. It is but a pretext to 
cover up a purpose formed and settled before that Assembly met. 
Tt is laid hold of to rouse the popular mind. The division of the 
Church was a foregone conclusion. The States had seceded, — 
Presbyteries and Synods must follow suit. No link binding the 
South and the North must be left. The separation must be com- 
plete. Church unity might beget hereafter the desire of national 
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unity. The wily, arrogant, powerful politician shivered, like a 
potter’s vessel, the beautiful, heavenly, spiritual theory of the 
churchman. The State entangled the Church in its own meshes, 
and carried it captive. 

No man of ordinary intelligence now believes that the election 
of Mr. Lincoln, and consequent danger to slavery, constituted 
the cause of secession. The contrary is freely acknowledged. 
The Democratic Convention was burst in pieces for the express 
purpose of securing the election of a Black Republican sectional 
candidate. The plot was well known in the South before the 
meeting of the Convention. Of this we have direct and posi- 
tive information. The breaking up of the Union had long been 
a settled thing in the minds of the leading Democratic politi- 
cians of the South. It was only a question of time. All that 
was waited for, was the fitting occasion and pretext. They 
came, and the deed was done. Ten years ago, Gen. Quitman, 
m writing to Col. John 8. Preston of South Carolina, drafted 
the programme that has been followed out to the letter. See 
Life and Correspondence of John A. Quitman, vol. II., pp. 125-7. 
This work lifts the curtain, and opens right before the eye the 
gradual maturing of the scheme to form a Southern Confederacy, 
up to 1858, the year of Gen. Quitman’s death. 

Now, what is maintained is this: That there is an analogy, 
and that not a remote one, between the plans and purposes of 
the politicians of the South to divide the nation, and the plans 
and purposes of our brethren in that section to divide the Church ; 
and that the deliverance of 1861 is seized upon as a pretext “to 
fire the Southern heart and precipitate a revolution.” It is a pre- 
text, and nothing but a pretext. The formation of a Southern 
Confederacy had been anticipated, and the way prepared for the 
formation of a Southern Church. The preparation of the minds 
of Christian people at the South for dividing churches, is seen in 
the action of the Scuthern Episcopalians. That denomination 
has been held together for years by the strength of their attach- 
ment to prelatical regiment, and fear of the sin of schism, — 
while all the while the bitterest feuds have raged in its bosom, and 
the most abominable of Popish heretical doctrines been preach- 
ed and tolerated. So has it been in England. But how is it 
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now? The fiery political storm has entered and burst the temple 
of the Lord from top to bottom. The sin of schism has lost its 
terrors. The hooks of steel have melted in the glowing furnace. 
The wizard of secession has transmuted adamantine chains into 
cords of tow. Initiative measures have been taken to form a 
Southern General Episcopal Convention, without the shadow of 
@ reason except what is to be found in political considerations. 
The doctrines of salvation might be obscured, and even denied ; 
still the Church held together. What love for a pure gospel and 
the souls of men could not do in a generation, secession accom- 
plished in a trice. To preserve the truth of God incorrupt, a 
new General Convention could not be formed ; secession prepared 
the way for it, and called it into being at the needed hour. The 
same hot haste in the Christian public of the South, to sacrifice a 
sacred principle, and to prostrate the church of the living God at 
the dirty footstool of the state, is seen in the proceedings of the 
Synod of South Carolina, already referred to, and in those of the 
Baptist Convention of Alabama. The work of preparation in our 
denomination was quietly prosecuted in various ways. Efforts 
were made to detach the affections and interests of our people in 
the more southern parts of the country from things northern and 
northward. Let one instance suffice: For several years there 
were zealous endeavors, we will not say sedulous manceuvres, to 
separate all the Synods in the cotton and sugar growing re- 
gions from the support of Theological Seminaries established by 
the General Assembly, and to rally them as one man to the sup- 
port of a synodical Seminary at Columbia,S.C. An agent of the 
Columbia Seminary also appeared in the Synod of North Caroli- 
na, and essayed to wheel it into line, while that Synod stood 
pledged in the most formal manner to another Institution. A 
large legacy devoted to theological education, was diverted from 
its original destination, and turned into the exchequer of the pecu- 
liarly southern Seminary at Columbia. Now, in this work of sec- 
tionalizing and consolidating the extreme South, so as to be all 
prepared at the nick of time to draw off and organize for them- 
selves after the manner of the seceded States, we charge — and 
this is the gist of the iniquity —that the pro-slavery string was 
skillfully played upon by nimble fingers. If the charge is denied, 
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we bind ourselves to prove it by the testimony of respectable men 
who saw and heard for themselves. While this was going on, the 
men of the North, and of the upper tier of Slave States, were 
codperating in good faith with those of the South, to strangle 
utterly the hydra of Abolition, and thus prevent a serious divi- 
sion of the Church by that pestiferous ism. Its powerlessness to 
do evil was demonstrated in the Assembly of 1859. Its chosen 
weapon was shivered when the whole Church took into its hands 
the North-Western Seminary. But what booted it to throttle 
abolitionism in one section, while in another pro-slaveryism was 
rearing aloft its crest and marshaling its forces to subjugate the 
Church? What booted it for the Assembly to prevent one Sem- 
inary from becoming an exponent and propagator of abolitionism, 
while another, wholly beyond its control, becomes the exponent 
and propagator of views equally hostile to the Church’s moderate 
and scriptural views on the vexed question? While the spirita- 
al theory is wielded to ward off the pest of abolitionism in one 
quarter, what is gained, if a public sentiment equally destructive 
of the peace and purity of the Church, is fostered in another? 
We are no less unwilling to see the Church, either by a formal 
deliverance or an unmistakable sympathy, made an instrument 
to “uphold, extend, and perpetuate” the State’s institution of 
slavery, than to see it driven into the support of a wicked war 
on that institution. It has now come to pass that one who ac- 
cepts simpliciter the deliverances of 1845 and 1846, is looked 
at askance in most of the Slave States, if not denounced outright 
as an abolitionist. Let the spiritual theory prove itself a two- 
edged sword. 

In the South-Western Advisory Committee, at New Orleans, 
an agency was ready at hand wherewith to enter upon the work 
of Domestic Missions. In the Indian Territory was & mission 
which had been dropped by the American Board on account of 
slavery, and received by us. This mission furnished at once a 
foundation for the foreign work, and in behalf of which, for a 
very obvious reason, the affections and charities of the southern 
churches could be powerfully enlisted. In the fullness of time, 
a circular to the churches was issued from head-quarters, to send 
in their contributions for Foreign Missions. A former Secretary 
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of the old Board, who had resigned his office before the meeting 
of the last Assembly, and had had a large experience, was on 
hand to superintend the good work. (We give timely notice 
that not a word here uttered is intended to impugn the character 
or conduct of that excellent brother. ) 

An expensive establishment had been provided at New Orleans, 
and stored with the books of the Board of Publication, which 
could serve as a nucleus for that department of the new Assem- 
bly’s operations. We do not, of course, intend to insinuate that 
all who had lot or part in these enterprises, did set them on foot 
with the intent to prepare the way for a division. We do know, 
however, that the brethren in the South and South-West desired 
an Advisory Committee and got it; and that the brethren in the 
North-West desired the same thing and did not get it. We do 
know further, that there is a striking analogy between the prep- 
arations made during the late Administration of the Federal 
Government for the great secession movement; and the prepared- 
neés in heart, and in outward appliances and arrangements, for 
@ division of the Church at the South. At the same time, we 
do not assert that it was either unwise or wrong for those breth- 
ren, foresecing that a division of te nation was inevitable, so to 
order their affairs that their new Church should enter at once 
and efficiently upon the whole work of the Lord; for we have 
already expressed the opinion, that upon a division of the nation, 
@ division of the Church, if not absolutely necessary, would be 
found best. Had they chosen to separate from us in an orderly 
and decorous manner this present year, we might have thought 
and said it was premature; but nothing more. But when they 
hurry onward a violent separation, upon a totally insufficient 
ground, we demur, and affirm that the cause assigned is only a 
shallow pretext. 

A plan was formed —we speak advisedly—a plan to divide 
the Church, originating most probably in the bosom of the Synod 
of South Carolina, was formed before the late Assembly met. A 
motion was to be made to rescind the deliverance of 1818, on the 
subject of slavery. On failing to carry that motion, which was 
known to be just as certain as fate, the Southern Commissioners 
were to secede from the Assembly. Nothing prevented this plan 
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from being carried into execution but the fact that certain ‘per- 
sons failed to secure an election as commissioners, and others 
were kept away by the war. The secession of the Southern Com- 
missioners from an abolitionized Assembly was to “startle” and 
fire the whole South. “ Practical and simple issues” were to be 
presented, and would have to be met. What Gen. Quitman says 
of political movements, is equally true of ecclesiastical : 


“ Great political movements, to be successful, must be bold, and must 
present practical and simple issues. The secession of a Southern State 
would startle the whole South. and force the other States to meet the 
issue plainly.” 


Quitman was a keen southernized Yankee from New York. If 
our brethren were convinced their altered circumstances required 
a separate Church, why did they not send “Peace Commission- 
ers” to the General Assembly, to arrange the terms of an ami- 
cable division, as the Confederate Government sent to President 
Lincoln? Was something needed to “startle the whole South,” 
and force the Presbyteries and Synods in all the Slave States 
“to meet the issue plainly?” Were they unprepared to commit 
the sin of schism? One or two Synods, perhaps, were ready to 
take the dreadful plunge. Was a cunningly devised plan neces- 
sary to “startle” the rest? It would seem so. But the seces- 
sion project miscarried: No matter, — the resolution of the As- 
sembly in support of the Federal Government, has been made to 
“startle” reluctant judicatories from their propriety. A harm- 
less, glimmering fire-fly, has been magnified into a blazing comet, 


“ That fires the length of Ophiucus huge 
In th’ arctic sky, and from his horrid hair 
Shakes pestilence and war.” 


Indicative of the same foregone purpose to be done with the 
old Assembly, is a deliverance of Dr. Adger, quoted by Dr. E. 
T. Baird in a spicy communication to the New Orleans True 
Witness. This communication, or a part of it, we find copied 
into the Louisville Presbyterian Herald of Aug. 22nd, and give 
the following choice extract from it: 
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* And even Dr. Adger, in all the pomp and circumstance of editorial 
ease, and gathering the robes of professional dignity around him, ven- 
tures to say to brethren who are every whit his peers: ‘Southern men 
had no business to be in any such Assembly!’ Who is this that af- 
feets to lecture Church courts composed of his coéquals, after this 
lofty style? By what authority does he announce his judgments, ex 
cathedra, on presbyters engaged in the serious discharge of solemn or- 
dination vows ?” 


That's charming! We love Dr. Adger much, but nevertheless 
confess to a kind of malignant pleasure in giving currency to a 
castigation so well merited. Our old friend Dr. Baird has done the 
work so well, we are saved the trouble of getting into a passion 
over a sentiment unbecoming any Presbyterian — most of all, a 
professed teacher of Presbyterian Church Polity. “Southern men 
had no business to be in any such Assembly!” We simply call 
attention to this magisterial deliverance of Professor Adger, as in- 
dicative of the animus of brethren in high places. The impro- 
priety of being in the Assembly cannot be predicated on a res- 
olution passed near its close. (We guess —for to guess is not 
an acknowledged monopc'y of the Yankee — we guess this kindly 
utterance of Dr. Adger is a natural development of the spiritual 
theory. Dr. Baird evidently does not think it a fruit of the 
Spirit called by Paul, in Gal. v: 23, zpadryc.) 

In proof, also, of a determination to divide the Church, totally 
irrespective of what might be done at Philadelphia, we cite the 
discussions upon that subject in the Southern religious newspa- 
pers, and particularly the strong advocacy of the measure in the 
Southern Presbyterian, published at Columbia, 8. C. Here, at 
the central seat of Southern influence, with only a delicate tinge 
of modesty, was the cue given. 

That to divide the Church was a foregone conclusion, may be 
deduced, too, from the haste and recklessness which characterized 
“the recent action of the Presbytery of Memphis, initiative of 
the division of our great and beloved Church.” See Dr. Grundy’s 
Protest and Appeal. We have neither time nor space to dwell 
upon these scandalous proceedings, but refer the reader to the 
exposé contained in Dr. Grundy’s pamphlet. Six ministers out 
of twenty, and a representation of five elders from twenty-six 
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churches, at an adjourned meeting —few having “the remotest 
idea of even the probability of such action” — presume, in the 
name of all the ministers and churches of the Presbytery, to pass 
a solemn act of excision! and that, too, when at the very time 
of the meeting, most of the Presbytery were ignorant of what 
the Assembly had done! This out-herods Herod! The political 
precipitators are beat at their own game! “In all the history of 
Presbyterianism, it has no precedent for violence and haste.” 
Now, we ask, who can believe this shameful outrage was perpe- 
trated because of the action of the Assembly? When good men, 
straitened in conscience and acting solely from an imperative 
sense of duty, undertake a solemn work in the fear of God, they 
do not leave such a track behind them. But good men may do 
very strange and wicked things. There are mighty under-cur- 
rents — but we forbear. The relations of the leaders in the au- 
dacious excision of the Presbytery of Memphis, are not unknown. 
To South Carolina belongs the glory or the shame of destroying 
the American Union: to South Carolina also belong the sin and 
the shame of bursting asunder the Old School Presbyterian 
Church. 

Once more: The spleen and littleness exhibited in some quar- 
ters, point unerringly to a state of mind very unlike the dignity 
and gravity a great crisis inspires, when good men feel compelled 
to take an unwilling step. The ebullitions of passion are not 
consonant to such an occasion. But the mind already inflamed 
and watching for an opportunity to gratify its unhallowed in- 
stincts, scruples not at times or means. It is stated in the pub- 
lic prints that on the 8th of August the Presbytery of Nashville 
not only withdrew from the jurisdiction of the General Assembly, 
but also, “by an almost unanimous vote, dissolved its former con- 
nection with the Danville Theological Seminary.” 


“« —. Hic nigra fucus coliginis, hee est 
irugo mera,” 


It is news to us that the Presbytery of Nashville ever had any 
formal connection with the Danville Seminary. It is true most 
of its ministers and people once gave a cordial support to that 
Institution, and the Presbytery may have passed resolutions com- 
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mending it to the good will of their churches. But had not the 
same been done in behalf of the Boards? If “a large majority” 
could not wait till the stated meeting in September “to withdraw 
the support and countenance of this Presbytery from every thing 
connected with the General Assembly,” why did they not include 
the Boards? Why single out the Danville Seminary? Why did 
they not withdraw their “countenance” from Princeton and Al- 
legheny? Consistency is a jewel. Did the brethren of the Nash- 
ville Presbytery ever read or hear of the articles which appeared 
originally in the Danville Quarterly Review, on the state of the 
country and the war? And did it occur to them that the hasty 
withdrawal of their “countenance” from the Seminary at Dan- 
ville, was only a venting of spleen at the distinguished author 
of those articles? Poor, weak, human nature! “The heart is 
deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked: who can know 
it?” But if the Lord smile, joy and gladness may still dwell in 
the halls of Danville, though the light of the “countenance ” of 
the Presbytery of Nashville be withdrawn ! 

Our work is done. We have endeavored to point out the wrong 
on the one side and on the other. We have used plainness of 
speech, but in perfect charity with all men. The Church has 
been disrupted unnecessarily, recklessly, wickedly. We deplore 
it. The reason assigned for it is a beggarly pretext. But it has 
been done. The part of wise men is to let by-gones be by-gones, 
and address themselves to the work of the Lord. Our Southern 
brethren have our hearty wishes for abounding success in every 
work of faith and labor of love. God speed them in the good 
and right ! E. E. 





Note by the Publisher.—It was hoped, and public notice of its probability 
given through the press, that an Article reviewing the proceedings of the late 
General Assembly at Philadelphia would be prepared for this No. of the Review 
by the Rev. Robert J. Breckinridge, D. D., LL.D. For reasons not necessary 
to be stated here, we have been disappointed, and also the public. It is just, 
therefore, to all parties to say, that the Article above has been furnished by 


another hand. 
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AMERICA, 


The book trade has been inactive, in this country, for several 
months, on account of the state of public affairs. Notwithstand- 
ing this, a few good books have been recently published. 

The Presbyterian Board of Publication have issued “Essays 
and Discourses, Practical and Historical,” by Courtlandt Van 
Rensselaer, D. D.; being a collection of monograms published by 
the lamented author during his life on earth. The most remark- 
able piece in the volume is the discourse occasioned by the death 
of Bishop Doane, in which the thorough honesty and the unaf- 
fected kindliness of Dr. Van Rensselaer are displayed in a sin- 
gular and curious combination. It reminds one of a portrait by 
Vandyke, which shows the hand of the master not less plainly 
than the countenance of the sitter. 

The same Board have published the “ Autobiography of the 
Rey. William Neill, D. D., with a selection of his Sermons.” By 
the Rev. Joseph H. Jones, D. D., with a portrait. Dr. Neill was 
one of the venerable patriarchs of the Presbyterian Church. 
Though he died recently, he was the Moderator of the General 
Assembly in the year 1815 — before the most of our living min- 
isters were born. 

The “ Memoir of the Rev. Jacob J. Janeway, D. D.,” by Thom- 
as L. Janeway, D. D., is a suitable memorial of a faithful ser- 
vant of Christ and of the Church, whose ministerial life was ex- 
tended through the period of about sixty years, and who has left 
a broad mark upon the generations through which he lived. 

Dr. Leonard Withington, of Massachusetts, has published an 
elaborate and learned commentary on the Song of Solomon, 
with a new Translation. The author maintains the position which 
has been held by the Church with singular constancy, through 
the ages, that this Song is an inspired allegory, celebrating the 
divine love subsisting between Christ the Bridegroom and the 
Church the Bride, the Lamb’s wife; and setting forth the per- 
sonal love-union between the Redeemer and his people. 

An interesting posthumous collection of Sermons has been is- 
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sued by R. Carter & Bros., from the pen of the Rev. William B. 
Weed, of Connecticut, who died before his prime. 

The Rev. Dr. Charles W. Shields of Philadelphia, has printed 
a thin volume styled Philosophia Ultima, in which he strives to 
attain unto a final adjustment of all truth — scientific, metaphys- 
ical and revealed. The treatise is said, by competent judges, to 
be a remarkably able production. The author was, it may be 
remembered, the nominee to the last General Assembly by the 
Directors of the Princeton Seminary for the chair of Ecclesi- 
astical History: and this volume may be taken as an ample vin- 
dication of the estimate which his brethren have formed of him. 

C. F. Hudson has published, under the title of “Debt and 
Grace as related to the Doctrine of a Future Life,” a new theory 
of future punishment by the annihilation of the wicked. The 
object of the work is in part to show how quietly and easily the 
whole thing may be done. The title of the book might have been, 
Annihilation made easy! The book itself has reached its “fourth 
thousand” on its way to Milton’s Limbo. 

Mr. Draper, of Andover, has in press a reprint of “ Ell'«ott’s 
Commentary on the Ephesians.” He has published “ Ellicott on 
the Galatians,” and will complete the whole series, in uniform 
style. 

"He has in press new editions of Prof. Stuart on Ecclesiastes, 
on the Apocalypse, and on the Old Testament Canon. 
E. P. H. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

The sharp controversy which has arisen over the “ Essays and 
Reviews” is due, not to the learning or the ability of the work it- 
self — for it contains little more than a re-statement of German 
rationalism done into obscure, feeble and verbose English — but 
to the audacity and recklessness of its authors, six of whom were 
clergymen of the Church of England. About 20,000 copies of the 
book have been sold; and it is now in its ninth edition. A new 
society has been formed to defend the book, and Tract No. 1, de- 
fining the creed of the school, has been published by Alexander 
Allison. Rev. Geo. J. Weld, in a “ Brief Defence of Essays and 
Reviews,” attempts to show that similar views have been ad- 
vanced by other Divines of the English Church: and another wri- 
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ter imputes similar opinions to Bishop Thirlwald, on the strength 
of a work published in 1825, and attributed to the bishop. 

Elaborate criticisms upon the work have appeared in the Jour- 
nal of Sacred Literature, and in the Westminster, London Quar- 
terly, British Quarterly, Edinburgh and North British Reviews, 
the last of which is attributed to Isaac Taylor. Among the other 
publications in the discussion are “ Neology not True, and Truth 
not New,” by Rev. Charles Herbert : “ Essays and Reviews exam- 
ined,” by Rev, Dr. Buchanan: “Idealism considered,” by Rev. 
Wm. Gresley : “ Negative Theology an argument for liturgical re- 
vision,” by Charles Girdlestone : “ The Dangers and Safeguards of 
Modern Theology,” by the Bishop of London : “Skepticism,” by 
Lord Lindsay: “ Letter to the Lord Bishop of St. Davids,” by 
Dr. Rowland Williams, one of the Essayists : “ Bishop Thirlwald’s 
Letter to Dr. R. Williams:” “Two Charges to his Clergy,” by 
Bishop Thirlwald : “The Inspiration of Holy Scripture, Constancy 
in Prayer, ”&c., by Charles Heurtley : “ Rationalism and Deistic 
Infidelity,” by the Rev. Dr. A. McCaul: “Some Notice of Prof. 
Baden Powell’s Essay on the Study of the Evidences of Christi- 
anity,” by J. L. Wheeler: “ Bible Inspiration vindicated,” by J.C. 
Miller : “ Religio Laici,” by Mr. Hughes, author of Tom Brown’s 
School Days : “ Specific Evidences of Unsoundness in the Essays 
and Reviews,” by Dr. Jelf: “Two Sermons,” by the Bishop of 
Oxford, Dr. Wilberforce : Rev. T. Chapman’s “ Miracles the prop- 
er Credentials of Christianity.” A counter work is in prepa- 
ration, by Dr. Thomson of Oxford, Mr. Ellicott, Mr. Mansel and 
Mr. Rawlinson; and another work of similar character from Ox- 
ford, by Drs. Wordsworth, Rose, Goulburn, Heurtley, and Jones, 
with a preface by Bishop Wilberforce; and yet a third, by seven 
clergymen in seven volumes, is announced in London. An ad- 
dress condemning the work has been presented to the Archbish- 
op of Canterbury, signed by 8,500 clergymen of the Church. 
Where are the other 10,000? 

The Convocation is an ecclesiastical parliament, or an assem- 
bly in two houses of the Bishops and the inferior clergy. At the 
convocation of March 14, an overture, technically called a “ grav- 
amen,” was presented by twenty members of the Lower House 
to the Upper, asking the Bishops to appoint a committee from 
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the Lower House to report on the subject to the Bishops. The 
proposal was debated, the Bishop of London, Dr. Tait, opposing; 
but it was adopted by a vote of eight to four. Archdeacon Da- 
vison, as chairman of the committee, soon after reported. But 
the powers of the Convocation over questions of heresy are in- 
determinate, and it is doubtful whether any judgment will pass 
or any decisive result whatever will issue from the proceeding. 

The controversy has reached this country. The book has been 
reprinted in Boston, and has been noticed at large in the Critical 
and Theological Reviews. Some of the German periodicals have 
taken up the subject and have spoken in disparaging terms of 
the learning and ability exhibited in the book. The effect of the 
discussion in England will be to enlighten the clergy in Biblical 
science —a branch of learning too much neglected by them. 

The important work of Count de Montalembert entitled “The 
Monks of the West, from St. Benedict to St. Bernard,” contain- 
ing a history of Monasticism from the Romish point of view, 
has been published in an English translation. 2 vols. 8vo. Price 
in New York, $6.00. 

John Paget, the well known critic of Lord Macaulay, appears 
in The New “ Examen,” or an Inquiry into the Evidence relating 
to certain passages in Lord Macaulay’s History concerning, 1. 
The Duke of Marlborough: 2. The Massacre of Glencoe: 3. The 
Highlands of Seotland: 4. Viscount Dundee (Claverhouse ) : 5. 
William Penn. Price in New York, $1.75. 

An “Exposition of the First Epistle of John,” by Rev. W. J. 
Hancock. 

“The Inspiration of the Bible,” by Dr. Wordsworth. 

“History of the Ojibway Indians,” with especial reference to 
their conversion to Christianity, by Rev. Peter Jones, (“ Kahkena- 
quonaby,”) Indian missionary, with a memoir of the author, is 
jest published in London. 

“ A Correspondence between the Bishop of Exeter and Lord 
Macaulay ” has been published, in which the bishop has clearly 
demonstrated that the historian has done injustice to the mem- 
ory of Cranmer. Such has always been the conviction of mul- 
titudes of the best informed historical students, and that con- 
viction appears now to be well established. 
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Volame VIII of the works of the late John Angell James. 

The second volume of Dr. Vaughan’s “ Revolutions in English 
History ” has appeared, discussing the Reformation from Henry 
VIII. to Elizabeth. 

Mr. Buckle’s curious work on the “History of Civilization in 
England” has advanced as far as the second volume. It is writ- 
ten in the interest of one of the modern schools of skepticism in 
England in which materialism is the controlling element, with such 
vitality as can be obtained from a cordial hatred for evangelical 
religion in author and reader. His pages are full of brilliant 
paradoxes, and of glittering and unsound generalizations. He 
will be admired by a certain class of very young men, but his 
day will be brief. 

The scholarship of England has sustained a severe loss in the 
death of Dr. John William Donaldson of Cambridge. He died 
Feb. 10, aged 49, exhausted by study. He published two inval- 
uable contributions towards the knowledge of the Greek and Latin 
languages, styled the “ New Cratylus” and the “ Varronianus,” 
besides other important works. The Cambridge scholars were 
looking to him as the editor of a new Greek Lexicon, to com- 
pete with Liddell and Scott’s published at Oxford. 

The Rev. William R. Churton publishes a volume on “ the in- 
fluence of the Septuagint version of the Old Testament on the 
progress of Christianity.” 

Charles Knight has issued Volume VII of his popular History 
of England, coming down to 1814. 

“Philosophy of the Infinite: a treatise on Man’s knowledge 
of the Infinite. Being an answer to Sir William Hamilton and 
Dr. Mansel.” By H. Calderwood. 

Bishop Mcllvaine’s “Inner Temple” is republished, with an 
introduetory essay by the Bishop of Carlisle. 

“The Divine Covenants, their nature and design: or the Cov- 
enants considered as successive stages in the Development of the 
divine purposes of Mercy,” by John Kelly. The title of the book 
indicates one of the primal principles in the doctrine of the Cov- 
enants, and if the idea is well worked out by the author he has 
made an advance on any previous treatise. 

Dr. Candlish appears with a second edition of his work on the 
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Atonement, first published sixteen years ago. He adopts the idea 
of the Limited Atonement, and attempts to reconcile this idea with 
the unlimited offer of salvation, by the hypothesis that the applica- 
tion of the atonement may be postponed to the end of the world, 
when all the race will be called on to give their assent to it ; and 
the atonement is made for those only who signify this assent. 

Dr. William Smith, the editor of Classical and Biblical Diction- 
aries, has engaged to edit a new and complete Biographical Dic- 
tionary for Great Britain. 

The publication of Dr. A. Carlyle’s Autobiography has struck 
a new vein in the history of the Kirk and its ministry. Dean 
Ramsay of Edinburgh has published a second series of his enter- 
taining “ Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character:” and now 
“The Life and Times of Thomas Somerville, D. D.,” embracing 
the period of 1741-1814, has appeared. A fair inside view of 
Moderatism in the Kirk, is likely to be revealed in these and in 
similar works which are likely to follow them. 

G. J. Holyoke is the name of the master in the type of Athe- 
ism known as Secularism, which appeared among the artizans 
and tradesmen of England, but which is nearly obsolete. He has 
recently published a work entitled the “Rudiments of Public 
Speaking and Debate; or Hints on the application of Logic.” 
The attempt to instill the virus of irreligion into the public mind 
through the pages of works on Logic and Rhetoric and History 
needs to be watched. Mill’s Logie led off in this stratagem. 
Holyoke’s book has been reprinted in New York; but caveat 
emptor. 

“Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury” is the title of a 
new work to be published in five volumes by Dr. Hook. The 
first volume is out; and combines with the biography of the arch- 
bishops, a view of the Church of England, and its progress from 
age to age. 

The last Bampton lecture was delivered by Dr. Hessey, on 
“Sunday, its Origin, History, and present obligation.” The 
treatment of the subject is superficial and insufficient. When 
shall we have a thorough, learned, and exhaustive treatise on the 
Lord’s Day, from the point of view taken by the Scriptures and 
by the Westminster Standards as well ? E, P. H. 
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THEOLOGY. 

The Proper Names of the Old Testament, arranged alphabeti- 
cally from the original text, with Historical and Geographical Il- 
lustrations: for the use of Hebrew Students, School-masters, and 
Teachers, with an Appendix of the Hebrew and Aramaic Names 
in the New Testament. Edinburgh: 1861. The authoress, a lady, 
acknowledges being assisted by Baron von Bunsen and some of 
his learned German friends in the explanation of the most diffi- 
cult words, such as the proper names of foreign origin, Egyptian, 
Assyrian and Babylonian ; and has combined the results of the 
latest discoveries. 

Egyptian Chronicles; with a Harmony of Social and Egyptian 
Chronology, and an Appendix on Babylonian and Assyrian An- 
tiquities. By Wm. Palmer, M. A. 2 vols. London: 1861. 

Die Propheten und ihre Weissagungen. Eine apalogetisch- 
hermeneutische Studie. Von A. Tholuck. London: 1860. 

Das Evangelium des heiligen Johannes erlaiitert. Von E. W. 
Hengstenberg, Dr. und Professor der Theologie in Berlin. Erster 
Band. London: 1861. 

Notice sur la Collection des Documents relalifs 4 la Définition 
du Dogme de |’ Immaculée Conception de la Trés-sainte Vierge 
qui sont conservés dans la Cathédrale de Notre-Dame du Puy. 
Le Puy: 1860. _ 

Histoire du Merveilleux dans les Temps Modernes. Par Louis 
Figuier. Tome deuxieme. La Baguette Divinatoire. Paris : 1860. 

Lectures on the History of the Eastern Church, with an in- 
troduction on the Study of Ecclesiastical History. By Arthur 
Perrhyn Stanley, D. D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory in the University of Oxford, and Canon of Christ Church. 
London: 1861. 

The Progress of Religious Thought as illustrated in the Protes- 
tant Church of France; being Essays and Reviews, bearing on 
the chief Religious Questions of the Day. Translated from the 
French, and edited by John R. Beard, D. D. London: 1861. 
Among the articles in this volume are the following: “Views 
and Aims,” and two others, by M. Colani, pastor at Strasburg 
and editor of the “Revue de Théologie ;” “ Modern Materialism 
and its Causes,” by Prof. Scholten; three by M. Réville, “The 
VOL. I.— No. 38. 12 
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Future Life, a Critique of the Chapter thereon in the Dogmatik 
of Strauss,” “The Authority of Jesus Christ,” and the other at- 
tempting a reconciliation of Religion and Science on the ground 
of History ; “Of the Notion of Revelation,” by M. Grots, pas- 
tor at Nismes; a sketch of “John Calvin,” by Ernest Rénan; 
and four articles by Rev. Edmund Schérer, formerly Professor 
of Theology in the University of Geneva: 1. “ Theological Con- 
versations,” 2. “The Errata of the New Testament,” 3. “What 
the Bible is,” 4. “The Miracles of Jesus Christ.” 

On the Origin and Credibility of the Four Gospels. By P. W. 
Perfitt. London: 1861. 

The Facts of the Four Gospels. An Essay. By Frederic 
Seebohm. London: 1861. 

Unitarian Missionary Papers, consisting of, 1. The Religious 
Condition of the People. By George Beaumont. 2. How to 
make Unitarian Christianity produce its due Effect on the Pub- 
lic Mind. By J. C. Street. 3. Unitarianism, its Mission and its 
Missionaries. By William Binns. London: 1861. 

The Vedas: Opinions of their Authors, and of later Indian 
Writers, in Regard to their Origin, Inspiration and Authority : 
being Part III. of Original Sanskrit Texts on the Origin and His- 
tory of the People of India, their Religion and Institutions. Col- 
lected, translated into English, and illustrated by remarks, chiefly 
for the use of Students and others in India, by J. Muir, D. ©. L., 
late of the Bengal Civil Service. Edinburgh: 1861. 

The Providence of God manifested in Natural Law. By John 
Dancanson, M. D. London: 1861. 

The Contrasts of Christianity with Heathen and Jewish Sys- 
tems; or, Nine Sermons preached before the University of Ox- 
ford on various Occasions. By George Rawlinson, M. A., &c. 
London : 1861. 

Among the latest English works are: —An Exposition of the 
Acts of the Apostles, 3 vols., by Rev. I. Fawcett; The Author- 
ity of the Scriptures, by J. Fendal; and Recent Recollections 
of the Anglo-American Church in the United States, by an Eng- 
lish Layman, in 2 vols. R. H. C. 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVELS. 
Notice sur la Colonie du Sénégal et sur les Pays qui sont en 
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relation avec elle. Par M. D. Paidherbe, colonel du génie. 
Paris: 1860. 

Carte du Sénégal, de la Falémé et de la Gambie. Dressée, sous 
la direction de M. Faidherbe, par le baron Brossard de Corbig- 
ny. Paris: 1861. 

Fouilles & Carthage. Aux frais et sous la direction de M. 
Beulé, Membre de I Institut. Paris: 1861. 

Carthage and her Remains; being an account of the Execava- 
tions and Researches on the site of the Phoenician Metropolis in 
Africa and other adjacent places. Conducted under the auspices 
of Her Majesty’s Government. By Dr. N. Davis, F. R. G.8., &. 
London: 1861. 

Travels and Adventures of the Rev. Joseph Wolff, D. D., LL. D., 
Vicar of Ile Brewers near Taunton, and Late Missionary to the 
Jews and Mohammedans in Persia, &c. London: 1860. 

The Russians on the Amur; History of Discovery, Conquest, 
and Colonization, up to the Treaty of Peking in 1860: with a de- 
tailed description of the Country, its Inhabitants, Productions 
and Commercial Capabilities, together with Personal Accounts 
of Russian Travelers. By E. G. Ravenstein, F. G. 8., Corresp. 
F. G. 8., Frankfurt. London: 1861. 

Japan, the Amoor River, and the Pacific; with Notices of 
other Places: comprised in a Voyage of Circumnavigation in the 
Imperial Russian Corvette “ Rynda,” in 1858-60. By Henry 
Arthur Tilley. London: 1861. 

L’ Insurrection Chinoise, son Origine et ses Progrés. Paris: 
1861. 

Egyptian Sepulchres and Syrian Shrines, including some stay 
in the Lebanon, at Palmyra, and in Western Turkey. By Emily 
A. Beaufort. 2 vols. London: 1861. 

Egypt, the Soudan, and Central Africa, with Explorations from 
Khartoum on the White Nile to the Regions of the Equator, be- 
ing Sketches from Sixteen Years’ Travel. By John Petherick, 
F. R. G. 8., Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul for the Soudan. 
Edinburgh: 1861. 

Explorations and Adventures in Equatorial Africa; with Ac- 
counts of the Manners and Customs of the People, and of the 
Chace of the Gorilla, Crocodile, Leopard, Elephant, Hippopota- 
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mus, and other Animals. With Map and Illustrations. By Paul 
B. Du Chaillu. London: 1861. 

La Flotte de César, &c. Par Auguste Jal, Historiographe de 
la Marine Impériale, &c. 1861. 

The Armenian Origin of the Etruscans. By Robert Ellis, B. 
D., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, &c. London: 1861. 

Antiquarian, Ethnological, and other Researches in New Gran- 
ada, &c. By W. Bollaert, F.R.G.S. London: 1860. 

Anahuac: or Mexico and the Mexicans, Ancient and Modern. 
By E. B. Tylor. London: 1861. 

The Punjab and Delhi in 1857. By the Rev. J. Cave Browne, 
M. A. London: 1861. 

Fictions connected with the Indian Outbreak of 1857. Ex- 
posed by E. Leckey, Author of “Principles of Goojuratee Gram- 
mar.” Bombay: 1859. 

History of the Siege of Delhi. By an Officer who served 
there. With a sketch of the Leading Events in the Punjaub 
connected with the great Indian Rebellion of 1857. Edinburgh : 
1861. 

Histoire de la Révolution de 1848. Par Garnier-Pagés. 2 
vols. Paris: 1861. 

The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, according to the several original 
authorities. Edited, with a translation, by Benjamin Thorpe, &c. 
2 vols. London: 1861. 

The Early and Middle Ages of England. By Charles H. Pear- 
son, M. A., &. London: 1861. 

The Constitutional History of England, from the Accession of 
George the Third, 1760-1860. By Thomas Erskine May, C. B. 
Vol. I. London: 1861. 

Letters and Papers illustrative of the Wars of the English in 
France during the Reign of Henry the Sixth, King of England. 
Vol. I. Edited by the Rev. Joseph Stevenson, M. A., &. Lon- 
don: 1861. 

Das Preussisch-Englische Biindniss im Siebenjahrige Kriege. 
Ein Vortrag. Von Dr. Arnold Schaefer, Ord. Professor der Ges- 
chichte an der Universitit Greifswald. London: 1861. 

Geschichte der Freimauerei. Von J. G. Findel, &c. Erster 
Band. Erste Lieferung. London: 1861. 
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Ungarn’ gutes Recht, &c. Von einem Magyar. London: 1861. 

Camillo Benso di Cavour. Per Roggero Boughi. Torino : 1861. 

Count Cavour, his Life and Career. By Basil H. Cooper, B. 
A, London: 1860. 

Letters written by John Chamberlain during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. Edited from the originals by Sarah Williams. Print- 
ed for the Camden Society. 4to. London: 1861. 

Bunsen als Staatsman und Schriftsteller. Eine Gediichtnissrede 
gehalten am 3 Januar, 1861. Von Dr. Heinrich Gelzer, Profes- 
sor der Universitit, Berlin. London: 1861. 

Menasse Ben Israel. Sein Leben und Wirken, &. Von Dr. 
D. M. Kayserling. London: 1861. 

(Euvres et Correspondance Inédites d’ Alexis de Tocqueville. 
Publiées et précédées d’une Notice. Par Gustave de Beaumont, 
Membre de |’ Institut. 2 vols. Paris: 1861. 

Mémoires et Correspondance du Roi Jéréme et de la Reine 
Catherine. Tome premier. Paris: 1861. 

La Vie Politique de M. Royer-Collard, ses Discours et ses 
Ecrits. Par M. de Barante, de i’ Académie Frangaise. 2 vols. 
London: 1861. 

Private Correspondence of Thomas Raikes with the Duke of 
Wellington and other distinguished Contemporaries. Edited by 
his daughter, Harriet Raikes. London: 1861. 

Life of the Right Honorable William Pitt. By Earl Stanhope, 
Author of the “ History of England from the peace of Utrecht.” 
Vols. I. and II. London: 1861. 

The Life of Richard Porson, Professor of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge from 1792 to 1808. By Rev. John Selby 
Watson, M. A., M.R.S.L. London: 1861. 

The Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Ed- 
ited by her great grandson, Lord Wharncliffe. Third Edition, with 
Additions and a new Memoir by W. May Thomas. 2 vols. Lon- 
don: 1861, R. H, ©, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Allocuzione detta dalla Santita di N. 8. Papa Pio IX. vel 
Consistoro Segreto del 18 Marzo 1861. Rome: 1861. 

La Questione Italiana vei Novembre 1860; al Sommo Ponte- 
fice, Papa Pio IX. Asisi: 1860. 
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Documens Diplomatiques. Published by the French Govern- 
ment. Paris: 1861. 

The Popular Education of France, with Notices of that of 
Holland and Switzerland. By Matthew Arnold, M. A. London: 
1861. 

Leben und Wirken Albrecht Diirer’s. Von Dr. A. von Eye. 
Nérdlingen: 1860. 

Michel-Ange, Léonard de Vinci, Raphaél, avec une Etude sur 
VYart Italien avant le seiziéme siécle et des Catalogues raisonnés. 
Par M. Charles Clement. Paris: 1861. 

La Fontaine et ses Fables. Par H. Taine. 3d edition. Paris: 
1861. 

The Sea (La Mer.) From the French of M. J. Michelet. 

Translated from the latest Paris Edition. pp. 405. New York: 
1861. ; 
The Book of Good Counsels: from the Sanskrit of the “ Hit- 
opadesa.” By Edwin Arnold, M. A., of Univ. Coll. Oxford, late 
Principal of the Poona College. With illustrations. London: 
1861. R. H. C. 





Art. [IX.— CRITICAL NOTICES, 


1. — Gildas Salvianus. The Reformed Pastor ; showing the Nature of 
the Pastoral Work, especially in private instruction and catechising ; 
with open confession of our too open sins, By Rev. Ricnarp Bax- 
TER. 8vo. pp. 560. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 1860. 


It is now more than two hundred years since this work was 
prepared: and it has been in constant circulation through that 
whole period: although in these last days its usefulness has been 
increasing. The publishers have done well in putting the work 
into a large legible type, upon firm white paper, and in substan- 
tial binding: so that our old ministers and people may be able 
to read it with real comfort. No minister of the word can read this 
book without being quickened in the divine life, and in his pur- 
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pose to make the salvation of sinners the great end of his min- 
istry. No private Christian can peruse it without gaining a true 
insight into the difficulties of the pastoral work; and conceiving 
a warmer sympathy for his pastor. It is a matter of common 
observation in the House of God that faithful preaching to the 
impenitent is adapted to quicken the saints in the divine life; and 
on the other hand, plain dealing with the people of God not un- 
frequently awakens the impenitent. For similar reasons such a 
book as the Reformed Pastor may be put into the hands of the 
ruling elders, deacons and brethren with the best results upon 
their spirituality and their zeal in the work of saving men. 
E. P. H. 





2.— An Exposition of the Book of Ecclesiastes. By the Rev. CHARLES 
Bringes, M. A., Rector of Hinton Martell, Dorset. 12mo. pp. 389. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1860. 


It is related of an eminent biblical teacher still living, that on 
being asked, “ What is the best commentary on the Psalms,” his 
reply was, “There is no best.” The same remark might be ap- 
plied to the extant expositions of the Book of Ecclesiastes. 
Among those who have labored upon it are Jerome and the two 
Gregories, among the Fathers; Luther, Mercier, Grotius and Le 
Clerc, among the older Protestant interpreters : Umbreit, Rosen- 
miiller, Knobel, Hitzig, Heiligstedt, Keil, Vaihinger and Stuart 
among the more recent scholars : — and yet the best commentary 
remains to be written. Some of these writers have lost their labor, 
from their failure to apprehend the structure or argument of the 
book. Grotius supposed it to be without any coherent plan, and 
to consist mainly of miscellaneous observations, often contradic- 
tory, upon the condition of man on earth. Others regard it as 
the report of a discussion on human happiness, held in an assem- 
bly of which Solomon was the presiding officer. And yet others 
suppose it to be a dialogue between a discontented skeptic and 
an experienced sage; or a representation of the varying and ca- 
pricious modes of a single mind. 
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Not less diverse have been the judgments of the critics in res- 
pect of the plan and object of the book. One finds in it the doc- 
trine of fatalism — of a fixed and remorseless decree which con- 
signed man to perpetual labor and toil ending in vanity and 
vexation of spirit. Another gives to it the Epicurean sense — 
as if its author had taught that sensual pleasure is man’s highest 
good. On the other hand, Jerome found in it an argument for 
monasticism and self-mortification. Some suppose the chief doc- 
trine of the book to be the future state and the final judgment: 
while others, as Knobel, deny that the author had any fixed per- 
suasion of the reality of either a future state or a day of judg- 
ment; to this end rejecting as spurious ch. xii: 9-14. Such are 
the vagaries of the human mind, when not taught of God, in the 
interpretation of Scripture ; leaving us in doubt whether the spirit 
of Ecclesiastes is that of the Fatalist, the Skeptic, the Epicurean, 
the Anchorite, the Free Thinker, or the Free Lover. 

Among judicious and orthodox critics the judgment is unani- 
mous, that the book is written upon a preconceived and coherent 
plan, and that it concludes also, with wonderful directness and 
power, to the truths revealed in other portions of the inspired 
and infallible Word. There is likewise a substantial agreement 
among them as to the theme of the work. Prof. Stuart states it 
thus: “The vanity and nothingness of all earthly efforts, pur- 
suits and objects.” Mr. Bridges thinks the purpose of the writer 
is “to bring out into clear view the chief good — the true happi- 
ness of man; in what it does not consist —not in the wisdom, 
pleasures, honors, and riches of this world; in what it does con- 
sist —the enjoyment and service of God.” Hengstenberg says: 
‘To further the fear of God and life in Him is the great purpose 
of the writer in all that he advances.” But the Preacher him- 
self states his theme better than any of his commentators. His 
starting point (at i: 2) is “ Vanity of vanities, saith the Preacher, 
vanity of vanities; all is vanity.” His conclusion (xii: 13) is: 
“Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter: Fear God and 
keep his commandments ; for this is the whole duty of man.” 

The work of Mr. Bridges is not a critical and learned com- 
mentary; but the author has made himself in a good degree fa- 
miliar with the best learning on the subject, and furnishes his 
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readers with the fruits of his reading. He has given special at- 
tention to the practical bearings of the book, and has prepared a 
volume which cannot fail to be useful to the careful reader. His 
observations on difficult passages are generally judicious; and the 
general tone of his work is admirable. E. P. H. 





3.— Adam and his Times. By Joun M. Lowry, D. D., author of 
“ Esther and her times; ” Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication. pp. 291. 1861. 


“The substance,” the author tells us, “of lectures given to 
the congregation of which he is pastor.” It was designed, there- 
fore, for popular instruction. Both the historical and doctrinal 
topics of the subject are freely discussed. The volume is char- 
acterized by a reverence for the plain teachings of the Word of 
God, true principles of interpretation, and sound doctrine. Its 
publication is more than justified by the great, and we think 
deplorable, lack of pulpit instruction on these Old Testament 
themes. A. 





4.— True Manhood: its Nature, Foundation, and Development. A 
book for young men. By WiLi1aAmM LANDELS, minister of Regent's 
Park Chapel, Londen. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1861. 
pp- 260. 


The author of this work informs us, in the preface, that it is 
“composed to a considerable extent of Lectures delivered by the 
Author to Young Men’s Associations in various parts of the 
country.” We think it admirably adapted to its purpose. The 
style is bold and direct, the tone that of earnestness and fideli- 
ty; there is a hearty appreciation of what is truly noble, and a 
hearty contempt for all that is merely conventional. What we 
most admire is the prominence given to Religion, and the force 
with which its claims are pressed, and yet in such 8 manner ag 
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ean scarcely be offensive to any ingenuous reader, however des- 
titute himself of the spirit of piety. We heartily commend it to 
those for whose benefit it is specially designed. t- f- 





5.— Memoir of the Life and Brief Ministry of the Rev. David Sande- 
man, Missionary to China. By the Rev. ANDREW A. Bonar, au- 
thor of the “ Memoir of Rev. R. M. McCheyne,” &. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 1861. pp. 313. 


In this volume we have an account of the life of one who, at 
the early age of thirty-two, was called away from his chosen 
life-work among the heathen. But brief as his life was, it was not 
without its results. The volume is made up of extracts from his 
journal, letters, essays and sermons, with an account of his trav- 
els, embracing a visit to Rome; together with the personal rec- 
ollections of friends, and the narrative of the author. The work 
should be in the hands of students and candidates for the minis- 
try. The cheerful piety, laborious zeal, and spirit of unreserved 
consecration which it exhibits, are most worthy of imitation. 
Rey. Mr. Bonar has been highly favored in being privileged to 
give to the Church a record of two such devoted men of God as 
Robert Murray McCheyne and David Sandeman. t- f- 





6. — Grapes of Eshcol ; or Gleanings from the Land of Promise. By 
Joun R. Macpurr, D. D., author of “ Morning and Night Watches,” 
“ Memories of Bethany,” &c. New York : Robert Carter & Brothers. 
1861. pp. 275. 


The character of this delightful little work may be inferred 
from its words of dedication: ‘This little volume is dedicated 
to one whose calm submission to the hand of God under a lin- 
gering sickness, and her bright hope of ‘a better country,’ where 
“the inhabitant shall no more say, I am sick,’ bave inspired not 
a few of its thoughts and musings.” It is composed of thirty- 
one meditations on subjects pertaining to the heavenly world: a 
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few clusters of “Grapes gathered by Faith and Hope, the two 
spies from the true Canaan,” for the comfort and support of 
God’s suffering people. It is full of the consolations of the Gos- 


pel. t. t. 





7.— Annals of the Rescued. By the Author of “ Haste to the Res- 
cue.” With a Preface by Rev. Coantes E. L. Wicurman. New 


York : Robert Carter & Brothers. 1861. pp. 263. 


The writer of this volume is the wife of the clergyman whose 
name is given in the title page. It contains a record of her la- 
bors in the cause of total abstinence, which she prosecuted with 
much earnestness and self-denial, and a good degree of success, 
in her husband’s parish in Shrewsbury, England. The book is 
written in an interesting style; giving mostly, in the language 
of the parties, a record of the conversations held in furtherance 
of her object. This dramatic form makes it a very readable 
book. The laborer in the cause of Temperance will find a potent 
auxiliary. We were glad to find the following declaration — 
“We do not care to establish Total Abstinence Societies as an 
end; that is not our object. We want to bring sinners to CurisT.” 
Would that labors for Moral Reform were always conducted in 
this spirit, and with this aim! }. t. 





8.— The Gospel Ministry: in a series of letters from a Father to his 
Sons. By the Rev. Wm. 8. Wuarre, D. D., Lexington, Va. Presby- 
terian Board of Publication. pp. 204. 


In this little volume, which may be read in an hour or two, 
the Theological Student, or young minister, may find counsels and 
directions of the utmost value to him. These letters “were ac- 
tually written,” says the author, “to one son preparing for the 
ministry, and to another just entering upon that work.” They 
have, therefore, all the point, earnestness, and practical wisdom, 
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which paternal solicitude, added to seal for the glory of God, and 
long and faithful service in the ministry of the Gospel, can im- 
part. They are worthy of a careful perusal. t- t- 





9.— Heavenly Watchwords : or Promises and Countersigns. By L. B. 
J. Presbyterian Board of Publication. pp. 125. 


This volume consists mainly of texts of Scripture arranged 
under different heads. These are set forth under the designation 
of “Promise,” “ Countersign,” “ Proof,” —the first being God’s 
voice speaking to the soul ; the second, the voice of the soul ex- 
pressing, in Scriptural language, its feelings, wishes, &.; the 
third, the assurance that the promise will be fulfilled, in the case 
of all whé have this “countersign.” The work is intended for 
the closet, us a help to private devotion and self-examination. 

t. t. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


The Teacher Teaching: A Practical View of the Relations and Duties of the 
Sunday Schoo! Teacher. By the Author of “The Teacher Taught.” Philadel- 
phia : American Sunday School Union. Cincinnati: Geo. Crosby. 1861. 12moe. 

. 871. 

e Rock. With an Introduction by Rev. Henry A. Boardman, D. D. Phil- 
adelphia : American Sunday School Union. Cincinnati: George Crosby. 1861. 
.12me. pp. 364. 

The Young Organist ; or the Histery of Abel Grey. By the Author of “Rest 
for the Weary,” “The Silk-Winder,’ &. Philadelphia: American Sunday 
School Union. Cincinnati: Geo. Crosby. 1861. 18mo. pp. 203. 

The Gospel Ministry : in a Series of Letters from a Father to his Sons. By 
Rev. Wm. 8. White, D. D.. Lexington, Va. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board 
of Publication. 1861. 18mo. pp. 204. 

Adam and his Times. By Rev. vohn M. Lowry, D. D., Author of “ Esther and 
her Times,” Pastor of the lst Presbyterian Church, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
Philadelphia : Presbyterian Board-of Publication. 1861. 12mo. pp. 291. 

Heavenly Watchwords: or Promises and Countersigns. By L. B. J. Phila- 
delphia : Presbyterian Board of Publication. 1861. 18mo. pp. 125. 

e Child’s Pilgrim’s Progress : Parts Ist and 2nd. Philadelphia : Presby- 
terian Board of Publication. 1861. 

Henry Burney, or a Talk about Angels. By Mrs. C. A. Bradshaw. Philadel- 
phia : Presbyterian Board of Publication. 1861. 

Tracts : No. 244-250. Also, Tracts : Soldier's Series, 120 pages. Philadel- 
phia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 1861. 

Soldier's Health. By Dr. W. W. Hall, Author of “Consumption,” “Sleep,” 
&e. New York: H. B. Price. 1861. Pamphlet 16mo. yP: I 

Health and Disease ; A Book for the People. By Dr. W. W. Hall, Editor of 
“ Hall’s Journal of Health,” and Author of “ Bronchitis and Kindred x 
&e. 8d Edition. New York: Published by the Author. 1860. 12mo. pp. 





